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THE GREEKS BEFORE THE DORIAN MIGRATION. 




THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


. . 


CHAPTER I. 


LASD .ASD PEOPLE. 


'VE speak of Europe and Asia, and inyoluntarily allow 
these terms to suggest to us two distinct quarters of the 
globe, separated from one another by natural boundaries. 
But where are these boundaries? Possibly a frontier-line 
may be found in the north, where the U rall\Iountains cut 
through the broad complexes of land; but to the south of 
the Pontus nature has nowhere severed east &om west, 
but rather done her utmost closely and inseparably to 
unite them. The same mountain-ranges which pa8s across 
the Archipelago extend on dense succes
ions of island
1 
over the Propontis: the coast-lands on either side belong 
to one another as if they were two halves of one country: 
and harbors such as Theo;;
alonica and Athens have r.-om 
the first been incomparably nearer to the coast-towns of 
Ionia than to their o,m interior, while from the western 
shores of their own continent they are still farther sepa- 
rated by broad tracts of land and by the difficulties of a 
lengthy sea-voyage. 
Sea and air unite the coasts of the Archipel- Conditions 
ago into one connected whole; the 
all1e period- of climate. 
ical winds blow from the IIene
pont a5 fhr as Crete, and 
regulate navigation by the 
mne conditions, and the cli- 
1* 9 
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mate by the 
aIue changes. Scarcely a single point is to 
be found between A.;.:ia and Europe where, in clear 
weather, a Iuariner would feel hhnself left in a solitude 
between sky and water; the eye reaches froln island to 
island, and easy voyages of a day lead from bay to bay. 
And therefore at all times the same nations have inhabited 
either shore, and since the days of Prialn the same lan- 
guages and customs have obtained both here and there. 
The Greek of the islands is as much at home at Smyrna 
as he is at N auplia: Salonichi lies in Europe, and yet be.. 
longs to the trading towns of the Levant: notwithstanding 
all changes of political circumstances, Byzantium to this 
day ranks as the metropolis on either side: and as one 
swell of the waves rolls from the shore of Ionia up to 
Salaluis, so neither has any movement of population ever 
affected the coast on one side without extending itself to 
the other. Arbitrary political decisions have in ancient 
and modern times separated the two opposite coasts, and 
used some of the broader straits between the islands as 
boundary-lines; but no separation of this kind has ever 
become more than an external one, nor has any succeeded 
in dividing what nature has so clearly appointed for the 
theatre of a common history. 
As decided as the homogeneous character of the coast.. 
lands, which lie opposite one another from east to west, is 
the difference between the regions in the direction from 
north to south. On the northern border of the Ægean 
Sea no myrtle-leaf adorns the shore; and the climate re- 
sembles that of a dil;)trict of Central Germany: no southern 
fruit grows in any part of Roumelia. 
'Vith the 40th degree of latitude a new region begins. 
Here, on the coasts and in the sheltered valleys, occur the 
first signs of the neighborhood of a warmer world, and the 
first forests of constant verdure. But here, al::;o, a trifling 
elevation suffices to change the whole condition of its vicin- 
ity; thus a mountain like Athos bears un its heights nearly 
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all European species of trees at once. And totally and 
utterly different is the natural condition of the interior. 
The Bar of J oannina, lying nearly a degree farther south 
than K apIes, has the climate of Lombardy: in the interior 
of Thessaly no olive-tree will flourish, and the entire Pin- 
dus is a stranger to the flora of Southern Europe. 
At the 39th degree, and not before, the 'warm air of sea 
and coast penetrates into the interior, where a rapid ad- 
vance makes itself visible. Even in Phthiotis rice and 
cotton are already grown, and frequent specin1ens of the 
olive-tree begin to occur. In Eubæa and Attica there 
are even scattered instances of the palm-tree, which in 
larger groups adorns the southern Cyclades, and which in 
the plains of )Iessenia will, under favorable circtunstances, 
at times even produce edible dates. N one of the rarer 
southern fruits prosper in the neighborhood of Athens 
without speciaJ cultivation; while on the east coa
t of 
.A..rgolis lemon and orange trees grow in thick forests, and 
in the gardens of the N axiotes even the tender lime ripens, 
whose fragrant fruit, plucked in January, is transported 
in the space of a few hours to coasts where neither vine 
nor olive will flourish. 
Thus, within a boundary of not more than two degrees 
of latitude, the land of Greece reaches from the beeches of 
Pindus into the climate of the palm; nor is there on the 
entire known surface of the globe any other region in 
which the different zones of climate and flora meet one 
another in so rapid a succession. 
The results are a variety in the living forms of nature 
and an abundance of her produce, which neces
arily ex- 
cited the minds of the inhabitants, awakened their atten- 
tion and inrlu
try, and caned n1ercantile interchange into 
life anlong theIne 
The
e differences of cliJl1ate are, as a rule, conunon to 
both 8horc
. l... et evcn the regions of the ea
tern and 
wc:-:tern shore
, with all their homogeneousness, 8how a 
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thorough difference between one another; for the similar- 
ity of the shores is not more strongly marked than the 
difference in the formation of the countries themselves. 
I t would seem as if the Ægean were in possession of the 
peculiar power of transforming, after a fashion of its own, 
all the mainland,-in other words, of everywhere pene- 
trating into and breaking it up, of forming by this resolv- 
ing process islands, peninsulas, necks of land, and promon- 
tories, and thus creating a line of coast of disproportion- 
ately great extent, with innumerable natural harbors. 
Such a coast may be called a Greek coast, because those 
regions in which Hellenes have settled possess it as pecu- 
liar to them before all countries of the earth. 
Asia The following is the difference between the 
Minor. countries on the eastern and western shore. 
The mainland of the eastern is only outwardly affected by 
this formation. As a whole, notwithstanding its peninsu- 
lar shape, it is justly called Asia l\linor; for it shares with 
the districts of Anterior Asia the mighty elevation of the 
whole. Like a lesser Iran it builds itself up out of the 
midst of the three seas; presenting in the interior a massy, 
inaccessible region of highlands of cool temperature and 
dry atmosphere, in which stony and ill-watered plains are 
freely interspersed with fertile districts, suitable for thE!- 
support of great and hardy nations. 
Nowhere is the sea reached by the rim of this grea1i 
table-land, which is belted on all sides by mountain ranges. 
The mightiest of the latter is the Taurus, a wall of rocks, 
whose lofty edges and precipitous walls separate the south- 
ern districts from the heart of tl1e country. Towards the 
north, in the direction of the Pontus, the terraces are 
ranged in more extensive breadth, with undulating hilly 
country, and a gradual1y progressing declivity. Towards 
the west is the greatest variety of formation. In the 
direction of the Propontis and the Hellespont the edge of 
the interior highland country rises to mountains of con- 
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siderable height, and well supplied with streams and pas- 
tures,-the l\Iysian Olympus and the Trojan Ida: towards 
the side of the Archipelago occurs a sudden transition 
from the inland to the coast country. A line drawn from 
Constantinople straight through Asia ßlinor to the Lycian 
Sea roughly indicates the degree of longitude at which the 
masses of table-land suddenly break off, where the country 
iB everywhere broken up into natural divisions, and in 
wide fertile river-courses opens towards the sea, which runs 
to meet them in numerous bays. Here is, as it were, the 
beginning of a new world, of another country, which re- 
sembles a border of a different material woven on to a gar- 
111ent; and were we desirous of distinguishing the quarters 
of the globe according to the formation of their soil, we 
should have to set up the boundary marks between Asia 
and Europe on this line, which separates the country of 
the interior froln that of the coast. 
Asia 1\Iinor on account of the peculiar forma- The Coasts 
. f . '. h d . h of Asia 
hon 0 Its countrIes, compre en lng t e great- Minor. 
est ,'ariety of contrasts, without any unity to connect 
them, has altogether never shown itself suited for a com- 
mon national history. So much the more have the ter- 
race-lands of Asia l\Iinor at all times been the theatre of a 
history, and the dwelling-place of nations of their 0"\\ì1, 
which have known how to keep themselves free from the 
dominion of the interior. 
The western border of Asia l\Iinor consists, in the first 
instance, of the estuary-land of the four great rh
ers which 
flow into the sea through valleys lying parallel to one 
another, the ::\Iæandcr, the Cayster, the Hermus, and the 
Caicus (to nanIe them in their order of succeséon from 
Eouth to north). In no region of the ancient world was 
luxuriance of arabIc and pasture land so inlmediately 
united to all the advantages of an excellent coa
t forn1a- 
tion. The development of the coa
t-line of Ionia in all 
its bays and projections anlounts to more than quadruple 
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its extent in a straight line froin north to south. On the 
north and south sides this formation of coast is not so con- 
sistently the same, but only appears here in certain dis- 
tricts, to which on the other hand, this very participation 
in the Hellenic formation of country has attached a pecu- 
liar mission of taking part in Hellenic history. Among 
these districts are the 
hores of the Propontis and the 
Caro- L ycian coast-land. 
Thus in the east the sea has not been able to Hellenize 
more than the border of the mainland; it is far otherwise 
on the opposite side. Here also is massed a mainland, 
}
rojected into the sea in a southward direction between the 
.!\.driatic and the Pontus: but this central body is not 
,mly, like Asia lVlinor, 011
\Yardly fashioned by the sea and 
.lislocated on its coasts, but the very heart of the country 
(
ontinues to be broken up into peninsulas and islands, till 
Ilt last it becomes entirely absorbed into this loose forma- 
t.ion. 
Ureece in The whole mass of the countries of 'Yestern 
Europe. Greece is cut off by the chain of high moun- 
tain ranges stretching in a great arc from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea from all the districts belonging to 
the territory of the Danube, and is thus bidden to 
develop itself in a southward direction, as a world by 
itself, according to laws of its own. The Thrarian 
Hæmus, with its impervious ridges, constitutes a natural 
boundary, the difficulties of which pre\"'"ent all national 
intercourse; while from Asia the approach is easy and 
open. In the Sfllne way it is easy to recognize, in the 
deyclopment of the entire southern mass of countries be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Ægean, the circumstance that 
the eastern or Asiatic side is always the f..'1vorcd one, i. e., 
that aU the di
tricts on this side C'njoy an c
rc('ial]y happy 
organization for a sYRtC'nultiC' political life, and that the 
abundanC'e of ha1'bor3 in their coa:-:ts irnpo
es on thenl a 
8pecial nli

ion for llwl'itilll0 cülllmercc. Thus, in t11(1 
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fìr
t instance, Albania and lllyria are nothing but a crowd 
of rocky }Oidge;; follo"\\ing one another in clo:;e succe:5
ion, 
and of narrow defilc
, with scarcely sufficient space left for 
roads to be constructed through thelll; their coasts are 
savage and inhospitable. Notwithstanding, then, that in 
ancient times caravans crossed the mountains, in order to 
exchange, in the central land between the two seas, the 
produce of the Ionian l;;;:lands and of the Archipelago; 
notwithstanding that subsequently the Romans constructed 
a !llain road from Dyrrhachium straight acrO$ the coun- 
try; Illyria has, through the whole cour
e of time, re- 
mained a land of barbarians. 
But how vast is the diftèrence in everything 
h . h . h . d :\Iacedonia. 
W IC meets us on cro
sIng to t e eastern SI e 
over the Scardus Pass! Here numerous springs at the 
base of the central chain swell into mighty rivers, which 
flow into broad lowland;, and these lowlands are elnbraced 
in great circlets by the mountain ranges which belt the 
plain, and leave only a narrow egress into the sea for the 
rivers of the country. Inner :\Iacedonia con:=:i:=:ts of a suc- 
cession of three such encircled plains, the waters of which 
unite and force themselves into the recess of the deeply- 
indented gulf of Thessalonica. For l\Iacedonia is favored 
above Illyria, not only by the great arable plains of its 
interior, but also by an acce
sible, hospitable coast. 
Instead of monotonously savage lines of coa
t, a broad 
ma
s of Inountains here springs out between the mouths 
of the Axius and the Strymon, and extends fhr into the 
sea with three rocky projection
, ahounding in bays, of 
"hich the easternl110st terminates in 
Iount .Athos. 
l\Iore than 6,-100 feet it rÌ:.;es above the sea, with its pre- 
cipitous walb of marble; equidi:.:tant from the entrance of 
the IIelle
pont and from that of the Paga
æ
ll gulf, it 
ca
ts its Ehadow a
 fitr as the lnarket-place of Lelll11o
, and 
offers a guiding point fur nayigation, yi
ible lnauy Illiles 
off, and commanding the whole northern .A.rchipelago. 
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By this Greek formation of their coasts l\lacedonia and 
Thrace are connected with the Greek world, while the ter
 
ritorial condition of their interior is totally different from 
that of Hellns proper. They are highland countries, where 
the population, cut off from the sea, is, as it were, held en
 
chained in secluded circles of valleys. 
The 40th degree of latitude cuts the knot of mountain 
Korthern ranges, which announces a new formation to
 
Greece. warùs the south. The country loses the charac
 
tel' of Alpine land; the 1110untains, besides becoming 
lower, tamer, and more capable of cultivation, arrange 
thell1sclves more and more into a discernible system-of 
hilly chains, surrounding the cultivated plains, and 
dividing and protecting the country, without making it in- 
accessible, savage, and barren. This advance jn the 
organization of the country, however, again prevails only 
on the eastern side, where the fertile basin of the valley of 
the Penëus spreads out amidst its hills; on the side of the 
sea, too, it is shut out by the Ossa range, which, under the 
name of Pelion, parallel to Athos, extends into the sea like 
a rocky mole. Twice, however, the mountains are.broken 
through, and Thessaly at the same time emptied of its 
waters and opened to external intercourse towards the 
east, viz. at the water-gate of the Vale of TenI pe, and 
again to the south, where, between Pelion and Othrys, the 
Pagasæan Gulf stretches deep and broad into the land. 
Central And now towards the south the formation of 
Greece. the country continues to increase in mul
 
tiplicity; and to the ramification of the mountains -cor
 
re
pond the bays of the sea, 'opening into the land from the 
ea
t and west. By this nIeans the whole body of the coun- 
try is so manifoldly broken up, that it becOlnes a Rllcces- 
sion of pcninfo:u]as, cOllnected with one another by 
isthnuu:;es. And at the same point, under the 39th degree 
of latitude, begins Centra] Greece (Hell as, in the stricter 
sense of the name), where, between the AInbracian and 
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l\IaJian Gulfs, the conical height of Tymphrestus rises to a 
height of more than 7,000 feet, and once again binds 
toO'ether in the centre the eastern and western halves of 
o 
Greece. Towards the west Tymphrestus towers oyer the 
regio1i3 watered by the .A.chelöu3, which, with the districts 
contiguou::ì to them, relllain excluded frolll the l110re 
broken-up fornlation of the eastern half. Towa-;'ds the 
ea5t the CEta chain extend3, and at the southern border of 
the ::\Ialian Gulf forms the Pass of Thermopylæ, where, 
betwixt morass and precipitous rock, the mere breadth of a 
road is left for reaching the southern districts. From 
Thermopylæ straight across to the Corinthian Gulf the 
distance is l
s than six miles. * This is the isthmus, com- 
mencing from which the peninsula of Eastern Central 
Greece extends as far as the Promontory of Sunium. 
The main mountain range of thi5 peninsula is the Par- 
nassus, whose cre
t, 7,500 feet in height, was held sacred 
by the generations of men dweHing around it, as the 
starting-point of a new human race. From its northern 
base the Cephissus flows into the great ba
ill of the Bæo- 
tian valley, bounded by the Helicon with its ramifications. 
Helicon is closely followed by Cithæron, another cross- 
range from sea to sea, separating ...-\.ttica from Bæotia. It 
would be difficult to find two countries contiguous to and 
at the same time more different from one another than 
these. Bæotia is an inland territory, complete and secluded 
in itself, where the superabundant water stagnates in the 
depths of the valleys-a land of damp fogs and luxuriant 
vegetation on a rich soil. The whole of Attica is projected 
into the sea, which it admits into it
 bays; its soil is dry and 
rocky, and covered with a thin coating of earth, and it i
 
surrounded by the clear transparent ahnosphere of the 
i::5laud-world to which, by situation and climate, it belongs. 
Its mountain-ranges carry them5elves on in the sea, and 
form the inner group of the CycJades, just as the outer 


,. Geographical: 
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group consists of the continuations of Eubæa. Once 
upon a time Attica was the southernmost l11ember of the 
continent of Greece, till out of the waters el11erged the 
low narrow bridge of land which was to add the island of 
Pelops, as the completest of peninsulas, as last and con- 
cluding member to the body of the l11ainland. Thus, 
without severing the continuous cohesion of the country, 
in the midst of it two broad inland seas, abounding in 
harbors, meet one another, the one opening towards Italy 
the other towards Asia. 
Pelopon- The Peloponnesus forms a whole by itself; it 
nesus. contains in its own centre its principal moun- 
tain-range, whose mighty bulwarks embrace the high in- 
land country of Arcadia, while its ramifications break up 
the surrounding dbtricts. These are either Inere terraces of 
the inner highland country, like Arcadia and Elis, or ne,v 
mountain-ranges issue, and, running in a south or east- 
,vard direction, form the trunk of new peninsulas: such is 
the origin of the l\Iessenian, Laconian, and Argive penin- 
sulas, and of the deeply-cut gulfs between them, with their 
broad straits. 
Equal in rich variety to the outline of the country is 
the 'Constitution of its interior. On the monotonous table- 
land of Arcadia one fancies oneself in the n1idst of an ex- 
tensive inland district; the basins of its valleys partici- 
pate in the organization and the heavy foggy atmosphere 
of Bæotia: whereas the closely-packed mountain-chains of 
'Vestern Arcadia resemble the wild Alpine scenery of 
Epirus. The west coast of Peloponnesus corresponds to 
the flat shores of the Achelöus districts; the rich plains of 
the Pamisus and Eurotas are natural gifts of the river, as 
in the case of the Thessalian Penëus, which flows out of 
Il10untain clefts; finally, Argolis, with its Inachus Plain, 
opens towards the south, and its peninsula, abounding in 
rocky harhors and projecting islands, is both by situation 
?-nd soil like a second Attica. Thus the creative nature 
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of Hellas once more, in the southernmost member of the 
country, repeats all its favorite formations, compressing 
within narrow limits the greatest variety of contrasts. 
Notwithstanding this confusing multiplicity in the rela- 
tions of the soil, we find, a
serting themselves in all their 
severity, certain plain and clear laws, which impress upon 
the whole of European Greece the l11ark of a peculiar or- 
ganization. Among these are the co-operation of .sea and 
mountains in marking off the different parts of Laws regu- 
the countr y ' further the series of cross-bars lating the 
" geograph- 
running out from the central range, and, in ieal forma.- 
b .. . h h III . l\1 d . h . h tion of 
com InatIon wIt t e yrlCO-.l: ace Ollie Ig - Greece in 
lands, rendering access to the dwellings of the Europe. 
Greeks ilnpossible from the north, isolating them from the 
mainland, and confining them entirely to the sea and the 
opposite coasts. The very nature of the northern high- 
lands forces their inhabitants to live in their narrow well" 
,vatered valleys as peasants, shepherds, and hunters; to 
steel their strength by the Alpine air, and to preserve it 
intact amidst their simple and natural conditions of life, 
until the time shall have conle for thenl to descend into 
the regioIlß farther to the south, the luore subdivided and 
manifold formation of which has, in turn, assigned to 
them the nlÌssion of becoming a theatre for the creation 
of states, and of leading their inhabitants in an eastward 
direction into the maritinle and coast intercourse of a new 
and wider world. For, in fine, of all the laws which regulate 
the fcrmation of the countries of European Greece, this 
is at once the most undeniable and the most important, 
that, beginning at the Thracian coast, the east side is 
marked out as the frontage of the whole cOIn pie x of coun- 
tries. 'Vith the exception of two bays and of the Gulf of 
Corinth, the western sea, from Dyrrhacllium to ::\Iethone, 
washes nothing but precipitous cliffs or a flat shore, an 
accretion of the sea, and disfigured by lagunes; while in- 
numerable deep bays and anchorages open from the mouth 
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of the Strymon, as far as Cape l\Ialea, to invite the inhab- 
itants of the islands hard by to sail into, or their own pop- 
ulation to sail out of, them. The form of rocky coast 
which prevails on the east side, and renders maritime in- 
tercourse possible at almost every point of a long line of 
shore, at the same time conduces to a superior healthiness 
of climate, and is better adapted for the foundation of 
cities. Thus the whole history of Hellas has thrown itself 
on the eastern coast, and those tribes which were driven 
into the rear of the land, such as, e. g., the Western Locri- 
ans, were by this means simultaneously excluded from ac- 
tive participation in the progress of the national develop- 
ment. 
The history of a nation is by no means to be regarded 
solely as a consequence of the natural condition of its 
local habitations. But thus much it is easy to perceive: 
a formation of soil as peculiar as that comlnanding the 
basin of the Archipelago may well give a peculiar direc- 
tion to the development of the history of its inhabitants. 
In Asia great complexes of countries possess a history 
common to aU of them. There one nation raises itself 
over a multitude of others, and in every case decrees of 
fate fall, to which vast regions, with their millions of in- 
habitants, are uniformly subjected. Against a history of 
this kind every foot-breadth of Greek land rises in protest. 
There the ramification of the mountains has fonned a se- 
ries of cantons, everyone of which has received a natural 
call and a natural right to a separate existence. 
The villagers of wide plains quail at the thought of de- 
fending their laws and property against an overpowering 
force of arms; they submit to what is the will of heaven, 
and the survivor tranquilly builds hiIllself a new hut near 
the ruins of the old. But ,,,here the land which has been 
with difficulty cultivated is belted by mountains with 
lofty ridges and narrow passes, which a little band is able 
to hold against a multitude, there men receive, together 
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with these weapons of defence, the courage for using them. 
In the members of every local federation arises the feeling 
of belonging together by the will and command of God; 
the common state grows by itself out of the hamlets of the 
valley; and in every such state there springs up at the 
same time a consciousness of an independence fully justi- 
fied before God and man. He who desires to enslave 
such a land must attack and conquer it anew in everyone 
of its mountain valleys. In the wor
t case the summits 
of the mountains and inaccessible caves are able to shelter 
the remnant of the free inhabitants of the land. 
But, besides the political independence, it is also the 
multiplicity of culture, manners, and language character- 
istic of Ancient Greece which it is impo
:5ible to conceive 
as existent without the I11Ultiplicitous formation of its ter- 
ritory, for without the barriers of the mountains the vari- 
ous elements compo:;:ing its population would have early 
lost their individuality by contact with one another. 
Now Hellas is not only a secluded and well- 
The atmo- 
guarded country, but, on the other hand, again sphere and 
more open to commerce than any other country the sea. 
of the ancient world. For frOlll three sides the sea pene- 
trates into all part
 of the country; and while it accus- 
toms men's eyes to greater acuteneQs and their minds to. 
higher enterprise, never ceases to excite their fancy for the 
sea, which, in regions where no ice binds it during the 
whole course of the year, effects an incomparably closer 
union between the lands than is the case 'with the inhos- 
pitable inland seas of the North. If itis easily agitated, 
it b aho ea3ily calmed again; its dangers are diminished 
by the multitude of safe bays for anchorage, which the 
mariner Juay speedily reach at the approach of foul 
weather. They are further decreased by the transparent 
clearness of the atmosphere, which allows the nUlriner at 
daytime to recognize the guiding points of his course at 
a distance of as many as twenty n1ilc:-:, and at night 
prcads 
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over his head a cloudless sky, where the rising and setting 
of the stars in peaceful tranquility regulate the business 
of peasant and mariner. The winds are the legislators of 
the weather; but even they, in these latitudes subn1Ït to 
certain rules, and only rarely rise to the vehemence of des- 
olating hurricanes. Never, except in the short winter 
season, is there any uncertain irregularity in wind and 
weather; the commencement of the fair season-the safe 
months, as the ancients called it-brings with it an jm- 
niutable law followed by the winds in the entire Archi- 
pelago: every morning the north wind arises from the 
coasts of Thrace, and passes over the whole island-sea; so 
that men were accustomed to designate all the regions 
lying beyond that of these coasts as the side beyond the 
north wind. This is the wind which once carried l\Iilti- 
ades to Lemnos, and at all times secured advantages of 
such importance to those who conlmanded the northern 
coasts. Often these winds (the Etesian) for weeks to- 
gether assume the character of a storm, and when the 
sky is clear waves of froth appear as far as the eye can 
see; but the winds are regular enough to be free from 
danger, and they subside at sunset: then the sea becolnes 
smooth, and air and water tranquil, till almost impercept- 
ibly a slight contrary wind arises, a breeze from the 
south. "\Vhen the mariner at Ægina becomes a,vare of 
this, he weighs anchor, and drops into the Piræus in a few 
hours of the night. This is the sea-breeze sung of by the 
poets of antiquity, and now called the Embates, whose 
approach is ever mild, soft, and salutary. The currents 
passing along the coasts facilitate navigation in the gulfs 
and sounds of the sea; the flight of migratory birds, the 
shoals of tunny-fish reappearing at fixed seasons of the 
year, serve as welcome signs for the mariner. The regu- 
larity in the whole life of nature and in the motion of air 
and sea, the mild and humane character of the Ægean, 
essentially contributed to make the inhabitants of its 
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coasts use it with the fullest confidence, and live on and 
with it. 
I\Ien soon learn all the secrets of the art of river nav- 
igation to an end, but never those of navigating the sea; 
the differences between d',ellers on the banks of a river 
soon vanish by mutual contact, whereas the sea suddenly 
brings the greatest contrasts together; strangers arrive 
who have been living under ánother sky, and according to 
other laws: there ensues an endless comparing, learning 
and teaching, and the more renlunerative the interchange 
of the produce of different countries, the more restlessly 
the human mind labors victoriously to oppose the dangers 
of the sea by a constant succession of new inventiom. 
The Euphrates and the Nile from year to year offer 
the same advantages to the population on their banks, 
and regulate its occupations in a constant monotony; 
which makes it possible for centuries to pass over the land 
without any change taking place in the essential habit;; of 
the lives of its inhabitants. Revolutions occur, but no 
development, and, mummy-like, the civilization of the 
Egyptians stagnates, enshrouded in the ,..,. alley of the' 

lle: they count the monotonous beats of the pendulum of 
time, but time contains nothing for them; they possess a 
chronology but no history in the full sense of the word. 
Such a déath-in-life is not permitted by the flowing waves 
of the Ægean, which, as soon a8 commerce and nlental 
activity have been once awakened, unceasingly continues 
and develop8 them. 
Lastly, with regard to the natural gifts of the soil, a 
great difference prevailed between the eastern and western 
half of the land of Greece. The Athenian had only to 
ascend a few hours' journey from the mouth
 of the rivers 
of .L\sia :\Iinor to assure himself how much more renUlne- 
rath""e agriculture was there, and to admire and ('TIVr 
the deer layers of nlost fertile soil in .IEolis and Ionia. 
There the growth of hoth plants and anilllaI
 manife
ted 
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greater luxuriance, the intercourse in the wide plains in. 
conlparably greater facility. 'Ve know how in the Euro- 
pean country the plains are only let in between the moun. 
tains, like furrows or narrow basins, or, as it were, washed 
on to their extrelnest ridge; and the single passage from 
one valley to the other led over lofty ridges, ,vhich men 
were obliged to open up for themselves, and then, with 
unspeakable labor, to provide with paths for beasts of bur- 
den and vehicles. The waters of the plains were equally 
grudging of the blessings expected from them. Far the 
greater number of them in summer were dried-up rivers, 
sons of the Nereïdes dying in their youth, according to 
the version of mythology; and although the drought in 
the country is incomparably greater now than it ,vas in 
ancient times, yet, since men remembered, the veins of 
water of the Ilissus, as well as of the Inachus, had been 
hidden under a dry bed of pebbles. Yet this excessive 
drought is again accompanied by a superabundance of 
water, which, stagnating in one place in the basin of a 
valley, in another between mountains and sea, renders the 
air pestiferous and cultivation difficult. Everywhere 
there was a call for labor and a struggle. And yet at 
how early a date would Greek history have come to an 
end had its only theatre been under the skies of Ionia! 
It was, after all, only in European Hellas that the fulness 
of energy of which the nation was capable came to light, 
on that soil so much more sparingly endowed by nature; 
here, after all, men's bodies received a more powerful and 
their minds a freer development; here the country which 
they made their own, by drainage, and embankment, and 
artificial irrigation, became their native land in a fuller 
sense than the land on the opposite shore, where the gifts 
of God dropped into men's laps without any effort being 
necessary for their attainment. 
Natural. Thus the special advantages of the land of 
propertIes G .. h f . I 
of the soil. reece consISt In t e measure 0 Its natura 
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properties. Its inhabitant enjoys the full blessings of 
the South; he is rejoiced and animated by the warm 
splendor of its skies, by the serene atmosphere of its days, 
and the refreshing mildness of its nights. His nece
a- 
ries of life he easily obtains from land and sea; nature 
anel climate train him in temperance. His country is 
hilly; but his hills, instead of being rude heights are ara- 
ble and full of pastures, and thus act as the guardians of 
liberty". He dwells in an island-country, blessed" ith all 
the advantages of southern coasts, yet enjoying at the 
same time the benefits proper to a vast and uninterrupted 
complex of territory. Earth and water, hill and plain, 
drought and damp, the snow-storms of Thrace and the 
beat of a tropical sun-all the contrasts, all the forms of 
the life of nature, combine in the greate5t variety of ways 
to awaken and move the mind of man. But as these 
contrasts all dissolve into a higher harmony, which em- 
braces the entire coast and island-country of the Archi- 
pelago, so man was led to complete the measure of har- 
mony between the contra
ts which animate conscious life, 
between enjoyment and labor, between the sensual and the 
,;piritual, between thought and feeling. 
The innate po,,-ers of a piece of ground only become ap- 
parent when the plants created for it by nature drive the 
fibres of their roots into it, and develop, on the site so 
happily discoyered, in the full favor of light and air, the 
whole fulness of their natural powers. In the life of 
plants the scientific investigator is able to show how the 
particular components of the soil favor each particular or,. 
ganization; in the life of nations a deeper mystery sur... 
rounds the connection between a country and its history. 


Of no nation are the beginnings known to history. It
 
horizon is not entered by the nations of the earth till after 
thcy have already gained a peculiar forul of their own, 
and have learnt to as,ert their individuality, as acrainst 
w 0 
neighboring nations; but before that periolI ha
 arriYt-:' 
2 
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centuries have passed, of which no man may count the 
succes::;ion. The science of language is no better able than 
her sister sciences to measure this prehistoric time: but to 
her alone belong the means of castiug a light upon its 
obscurity; it is in her power to supplelnent the beginnings 
of history out of the most ancient documents of the life of 
nations; for in their languages a connection of kinsmanship 
may be demonstrated between the most different peoples, 
otherwise linked to one another by no tradition of history. 
And thus also has the Greek language long been re- 
Th d . cognized as one of the Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
e pe 1- 
gree of the sister languages, the mutual agreement of which 
Greeks. is complete enough to justify the conclusion 
that all the nations of this family of languages are only 
branches of one great nation, which, in times im.. 
memorial, was settled in Upper Asia, and included the 
ancestors of the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Italicans, Ger. 
mans, Slaves, and Celts. 
This Aryan primitive people did not at once separa
 
into its different parts, but the latter grew out of the mo.. 
ther-trunk like branches: gradually the members fell o
 
and in very different currents ensued the movements of 
population westwards from the common home, to form 
settlements in particular localities. It has been assumed 
on good grounds that the Celts, who pushed forward far- 
thest to the west, were the first to separate from the main 
body, and to immigrate into Europe. The Celts were fol- 
lowed by the Germans, and last of all by the Slaves, 
united with the Letts (Lithuanians). These together form 
a North-European body of nations and languages. 
Distinct from these, there existed a second succession of 
nations, which separated from the primitive trunk at a 
later date, and whose mission it was to occupy the islands 
on the coast and the peninsulas of the l\fediterranean ; 
whereas the l\ledo-Persian and-untouched by 'Yester!} 
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influences-the Indian hlmily of nations remained behind 
deep in the heart of .L\sia. 
The two main members of the above-men- 
The Greek 
tioned second succe8
ioll of nations, which settled and Italio 
on the coasts of the same sea opposite to one tongues. 
another, in localities of a similar character, and by the 
history of classic antiquity were anew united into an in- 
separable pair of natioI1
, the Greeks and the Italicalli3, 
appear to us so closely intertwined from the very first by 
the homogeneous character of their languages, that we are 
obliged to fu:;sume the exktence of a period in which both, 
separated from all other nations, formed one nation by 
themselves. As such, they not only, in addition to the 
most ancient common property of all Sanscrit nations). 
collected and developed a new common treasure of words 
and terms (as i
, e. g., evidenced in the names common to 
both for the fruits and implements of the field, for wine 
and oil, and in their agreement in the designation of the 
goddess presiding over the fire of the hearth); but, which 
Ïrl still more important, they are at one in their phonetic 
laws, e
pecially in the lnultiplicity and delicacy of shades 
peculiar to Latin and Greek in their vocalization. The 
a-sound prevailing in Sanscrit divided itself into three 
sounds, a, e, 0; and by this subdivision of the vowel there 
accrued not only a gain in euphony, but the pos
ibility of 
a more delicate organization in the fornlation of language. 
For it constitutes the ba8is of tbe formation of the declen- 
sion
, of the clear distinction between the masculine and 
feminine gender on the one, and the neuter on the other, 
side; a main advantage, which these languages po
::;eðS 
above all others. Finally, before the Greeks and Itali- 
cans separated into two nations, they perfected a law 
which affords a remarkable proof of the fact that the
e 
races were pre-eminently distingui
hed by a sen
e of order 
and regularity. They would not eyen leave to arbitrary 
deci:;ion what. i
 1110.;;( e'
ane
cent ill language, the accente 
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ation of words, but introduced the fixed rule, that no main 
accent should fall farther back than the antepenultimate. 
By this means the unity of words is protected; the final 
syllables are secured, which easily lose by the accent fall- 
ing farther back; and lastly, notwithstanding all the se- 
verity of the rule, sufficient liberty i
 permitted to make 
recognizable by slight changes of accentuation the differ- 
ence of genders and cases in nouns, and of tenses and 
moods in verbs. 
These instances of harmony in language are the most 
ancient documents of a common national history of the 
Greeks and Italicans, the testimonies of a period in which, 
on one of the resting-places of the great migration in Asia 
from east to west, the two nations dwelt together in concord 
as one people of Græco-Italicans, as ,ve may call them: 
and if we may dare to indicate, in accordance with what 
is common to both branches in language and hllitory, the 
character of the primitive people, we shall find its features 
to consist, above all, in a sense of reasonable order, founded 
ûn a peasant life, in a dislike of everything arbitrary and 
chaotic, in a manly effort to attain to a clear development, 
and to a rational system of laws, life, and thought. 
Apart from these im p ortant and vital in- 
The dis- 
tinctive stances of harmony, we see a very great differ- 
charactcr- . 1 . b h I T 
istics of the ence preVal lng etween t e two anguages. 0 
Greek Ian- take vocalization first, the Greek language has 
guage. an abundance of consonant sounds; it especially 
preserves the complete series of mute consonants (mutæ) , 
of which the Italicans have entirely lost the aspirates. On 
the other hand, the Greek lost at an early period two as- 
pirated sounds, the j and the v (faithfully preserved in 
Latin), the so-called Digamma, which was indeed retained 
in certain spoken dialects, but was otherwise either utterly 
lost, or changed into the aspirate sound (spirit'u8 asper), or 
dissolved into a diphthong. N either were the Greeks able to 
preserve the sibilant sound to the acuteness in whIch it re. 
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mains in the Indian and Italic languages ecf. 8ama, 8Ïmul ß 
c5/l.u'0). 
This loss and weakening of important sounds is very 
susceptible in Greek. The roots of words have in many 
instances lost their distinguishing characteristics, and the 
most various roots have, in consequence of the destruction 
of their initial-sounds (anlaute), become confused together, 
till it is almost impossible to recognize them individually. 
But, in spite of these evils, we continue to remark the 
thorough-going process of the language, its consistency and 
regularity, the certainty of its orthography-a testimony of 
the great delicacy of the vocal organs which distinguished 
the Hellenes from the barbarians-and of a clearly-marked 
pronunciation, such as the Italic races seem not to have 
possessed in an equal degree. 
In Greek the sound of the endings of words is equally- 
subject to a fixed rule. For whilst in Sanscrit all words 
in the sounds of their endings completely adapt them.. 
selves to the initial-sounds of the next, and in Latin aB 
words stand independently one by the side of the other, 
the Greeks have in this matter fixed the delicately con.. 
ceived law according to which all their words must end in 
vowels, or such consonants as give rise to no harshness 
when followed by others; viz. n, 1., and 8. By this means 
words preserve a greater independence than in Sanscrit, 
and speech more unity and fluency than. in Latin; while 
the endings are secured against constant change, as well 
as against being cut short and mutilated. 
In variety of forms the Greek language cannot for a 
mon1cnt compare itself to the Indian, any more than the 
vegetation of the Eurotas to that of the banks of the 
Ganges. Thus in declension, the Greeks have lost three 
out of eight cases, and the rest have accordingly had to be 
overloaded \'-ith a nlultiplicity of meanings; an evil which 
the language could only meet by a delicate developn1(
nt 
of the prepositions. The ltalicans" in their love for ter:5C- 
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ness and brevity of expression, retained the ablative, and 
partially also the locative; on the other hand, according 
to the practical tendency of their habits of thought, they 
gave up the dlial, which the Greeks could not spare. In 
declension also the Greeks find a great advantage in the 
multiplicity of their diphthongs. 'Vhile preserving as 
much sin1Ïlarity as possible in the forms, the differences cf 
gender are easily and clearly marked, and even in the 
case-endings (as, e. g., in r.úð
<; and r.úðaç for pedes) the 
Greeks, notwithstanding their poverty, possess the advan- 
tage of a clearer distinction. 
The Greek But their strength lies in the verb. The en- 
verb. tire conservative force of the Greek language 
has applied itself to verbal forms; and here it surpasses 
the Italic in all main points. It has preserved for itself a 
double series of personal affixes, which in a light and 
agreeable manner, divide the tenses into principal and 
historic tenses (Àfrouð'c-llsro')); and augment and re- 
duplication are retained f()r the language, and carried out 
with admirable delicacy, so as to be easily perceptible 
through the most varying initial-sounds of the verbs. 
'Vith the aid of the various verbal forms, that of the root 
and that of the accretion in the present tense, the language 
succeeds in expressing with the utnlost facility the great- 
est nlultiplicity of the notions of tinle, its point and dura- 
tion, and the completion of an action in itself. Let us 
only consider how by a mere lengthening of the vowel in 
ËlC1WV and llgC1i:OV a double meaning-each so clearly 
and surely distinguished from the other-is obtained; a 
mobility which the Latin language, with its linquebarn, 
and liqui, only makes a clumsy and unsatisfactory endea- 
vor to follow. By means of the double formation of the 
aorist this distinction beconles possible with every verbal 
root, and can everywhere be carried out by the sinlplest 
means of vocalization, through active, middle, and pas
ive 
voices. Again, let us remember the forms of the moods, 
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by which the verb is able to follow the ideas of man 
throuO"h the most delicate distinctions of the conditioned 
o 
and the unconditioned, the possible and the actual. The 
material for these formations doubtless already ex
ted in 
a much earlier state of the language; but the older na- 
tions were ìncapable of using it. For the Greeks the 
lengthening of the connecting vowel, together with the 
endings of the principal tenses, sufficed for creating in the 
subjuncti ve a fixed type for a conditioned statement; and 
in the in::;ertion of an i-sound, together with the endings 
of the secondary tense::;, we have the creation of the op- 
tative, which, like the subjunctive, on account of its easy 
formation, could be carried out through the tenses. And 
yet these simple means of vocalization are not purely dif.. 
ferences of form, or arbitrary. The lengthening of the 
sound between the root and the personal ending so natu- 
rally and meaningly distinguishes the hesitating and con- 
ditioned statement from the unconditioned; and the par- 
ticular vowel which is the characteristic of the optative, 
since, as a root, it signifies "to go," marks the motion of 
the soul in desire transcending the limits of the present. 
A wish is by its very nature opposed to the present, and 
the possible to the actual; accordingly the optative takes 
.the endings of the secondary tenses, which signify the 
non-present, while the conditional mood, on account of its 
relation to the present of the speaker, has the endings of 
the main tenses. Lastly, in the formation of words the 
Greek language shows a great mobility, as compared with 
the Italic; by the help of light suffixes it most deftly con- 
trives to characterize clearly the derivations from substan- 
tives and those from adjectives according to their different 
significations (7.:pã
!ç, r.:pãyp.a). It forms new words out 
of old, by cmnbinations of the latter, with a facility en- 
tirely wanting to the Latin; hut it abstained from abusing 
thid facility, or am
ing it;;;:elf, like the later Sanscrit, with 
cumulative words, in which the most various elements, 
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incapable of ever being èt1llalgamated into one picture or 
idea, are as it were massed together into a bundle of roots. 
Here, as everywhere, nloderation and transparency are the 
characteristics of the Greek language. 
Historical The people which knew in so peculiar a man- 
signifi- ner how to develop the common treasure of 
ennce of 
the Greek the Indo-Germanic language was by itself, ever 
language. since it grew to look upon itself as a whole, des- 
ignated under the name of the Hellenes. Their first his- 
toric deed is the development of this language, and this 
first deed an artistic one. For above all its sister-tongues, 
the Greek must be regarded as a work of art, on account 
of the sense prevalent in it for symmetry and perfection 
of sounds, for transparency of form, for law and organi- 
zation. If the grammar of their language were the only 
thing renlaining to us of the Hellenes, it would serve as a 
full and yalid testinlony to the extraordinary natural gifts 
of this people, which, after with creative power appropri- 
ating the material of their language, penetrated ev
ry 
part of it with the spirit, and nowhere left a Jead, inert 
mass behind it-of a :people which, in spite of its decisive 
abhorrence against everything, bombastic, circumstantial 
or obscure, understood how to accomplish an infinity of 
results by the simplest of means. The whole language re- 
sern bles the body of an artistically trained athlete, in 
,vhich every muscle, every sinew', is developed into full 
play, where there is no trace of tumidity or of inert mat- 
ter, and all is power and life. 
The Hellenes must have received this material of lan- 
guage while it was yet a plastic form; otherwise they 
could never have succeeded in expressing by means of it, 
as in the most ductile clay, the whole variety of their 
spiritual gifts, their artistic sense of form, as well as that 
severity of abstract thought which, long before it mani- 
fested itself in the hooks of their philop-ophers, was already 
apparent in the gramlnar of their language; aboye aU, in 
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the structure of the forms of their verbs-a system of 
applied logic which will hold good in all times, and to un- 
derstand which} even in our day, the full power of a 
practised thinker is requisite. ....\.s in the structure of its 
language the best powers of the people as:;erted thenl- 
selves in the harmonious exuberance of youth, so again 
this language, when fully developed, exerted a mm:t im- 
portant and influential reaction on the people as a whole 
and on its various members; for, in proportion to the per- 
fection of the organization of his language, he who em- 
ploys it is stimulated, and, as it were, obliged to contract 
a habit of consecutive thought, and to develop clearly his 
original conceptions. ...ð".:ð the language is learnt, it leads 
the lllind step by step to a continually extending cultiva- 
tion of itself; the desire to acquire a more and more 
p
rfect command over the language never dies out; and 
thus, while educating and advancing the individual to a 
constant elevation of his mental activity, it preserves hÏ1n, 
imperceptibly to himself, in a common connection with 
the whole people whose expression the language is: every 
interruption of this connection, every loss of it, becomes, 
in the first instance, manifest in the language. 
Their language "as accordingly, from the T.he Greek 
b .. h t k f . . h dmlects. 
eglllnlng, t e 0 
en 0 recognIÍlon among t e 
Hellenes. In it they learnt to look upon themselves as a 
peculiar community, as opposed to all the other nations 
of the earth; it remained for all times the bond which 
held together the various tribes, scattered far and near. 
Their language is one through all the dialects; and thus 
the people of the IIellene:; i:; al
o a united anù unadul- 
terated people. 'Yhere th1:5 language was spoken-in 
A::ia, in Europe, or in Africa-there ",'as II ell as, there 
was Greek life and Greek histo ry . I.Jon 0" before the be- 
ö 
ginning of hi:,tory the language stood fully fini...:hed, and 
long- has its life l
ted beyond 
he narrow period of cIa:.:- 
sic history; nay, it surviycs to this day in the Illouth of 
2* 
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the people whose tongue testifies to its connection with tho 
Hellenes. In the language we accordingly recognize the 
bond which, through 
pace and time, unites together all 
the various elements, taking the expression in its widest 
sense, of the history of the Hellenic people. 
But this Hellenic language, from the beginning, appears 
to us not in the light of a unity without differences, but 
of one subdivided into various dialects, of which each 
clainls in an equal degree to be Hellenic. And with the 
dialects, as with the main divisions of languages, the local 
separation and parting of peoples constituted the decisive 
moment. The tribes of a people are gradually estranged 
when their dwelling-places come to lie far apart from one 
I\\uother, and in each arise certain predilections for partic- 
nlar sounds and combinations of sounds. The words and 

heir significations, indeed, remain the same, but they reO. 
I..,eive different kinds of accentuation and pronunciation 
.,\.t the same time the material of language is. affected by 
foil and clilnate. One class of sounds is wont to predonlinate 
on the hills, another in the valleys, and again another on 
the plains: and such influences of locality very naturally 
prevailed in the highest degree where the component 
parts of the country are divided off from one another by 
sharp boundary-lines; for in mountain valleys, and on 
peninsulas and islands, peculiarities of language are most 
apt to arise and continue, whereas in widely-extending 
plains contact causes them gradually to vanish. \ On the 
other hand, dialects al!;o require a certain breaùth of ho- 
nlogeneons localities, in order to be able to fix and develop 
thclu:-;elves suitably without undergoing too exces;;;ive a 
subdivision. Both these conditions are fulfilled in Greece. 
Ionic and However great lllay be the variety of dialect 
Doric- forms of language, only two main cJa
ses pre- 
domÏnate; and while these are, on the one hand, not suf- 
ficiently dissÎ1nilar to destroy the feeling of community of 
language (as, c. g., is the caso ,vith the main diyisions of 
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the Italic languages), on the other they differ far f'nough 
to be able to exist independently, one by the side of the 
other, and to exercise a mutual influence. The Doric 
dialect is, upon the whole, the rougher, and would seem 
to belong naturally to the highlands, which are accus- 

oIûed to expend in everything they undertake, a certain 
amount of phy
ical exertion and muscular tension. In 
its full and broad sounds we recognize the chest stre"'gth 4 
cned by mountain air and mountain life; its characteris- 
tics are brevity of form and expression,--such as suit a 
race which, in the midst of the labors and privations of 
its daily life, has neither much care nor time for long 
speeches. The character of the Doric dialect Pecomes 
Inore clefil'ly marked by contrasting ,vith It the Ionic forD1 
uf language, with which countries with a long extent of 
(
oast-line are especially fanlÎliar. Here life was easier, 
the acquisition of property readier to hand, and the incite- 
ments from without more numerous and various. The 
tendency to ease expresses itself in the restricti')n of the 
number of aspirate sounds, a collision of which is espe- 
cially avoided; t is thinned do,,-n into 8: the sounds arp 
formed Ie8S frequently in the back part of the mouth and 
the throat; in short n1en take things easily. The lan- 
guage acquires ]110re liquidity and length of sound by 
means of vowels sounded one after the other, or combined 
into diphthongs. The yowels themselves possess, at the 
same time, greater softness and less strength: e predoJ)1i- 
nates over a and o. The forms of language, ab well as of 
expr
sion, incline to a certain easy breadth. Contrasted 
with the terse and sinewy Doric, which retains a seveloer 
bold oyer what is neces
àry and indispensable, we here 
find the language taking, as it were, cOInplacent delight in 
a greater flllIle

, not to 
ay in an e"'li:ubernuce, of torln
. 
Everywhere a greater degree of liherty i;:; alloweð. and u.. 
greater n10bility anel variety of 
otul(l
 preYail
. 
The Ionic and Doric are uniYer
ally allowed to be the 
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two main forms oÎ the Greek language: but they by no 
means exhaust its wealth; for there were Greeks who 8pok
 
neither Ionic nor Doric,-and these were said to 
speak Æolic. But the Æolic is not a dialect, 
like the Doric and Ionic; it conllllands no defined terrItory 
of language, and possesses no fixed character. The so. 
called Æolic Greek is rather to such an extent colored 
differently, according to the different regions in which it 
settled. itself, that it is impo
sible to fix upon a universally 
prevalent type, upon a fixed law of sounds and a system 
of grmlllnatical forms cOlnprehellding all its members. 
Speaking generally, and leaving out of the question certain 
more recBnt formations, it included those forms which, 
when conI pared with the cognate languages of Asia, we 
must recognise as the most ancient. The Æolic stands 
nearest to the original tongue of the Greeks, to that tongue 
which we nlust regard as the comnlon mother of the vari... 
ous dialects-alnollg thmn, of the Græco-Italic language; 
accordingly it is ea
y to point out undeniable analogies 
between Æolic Greek and Latin. By the name of the 
Æolic 'we therefore mean, not a dialect which, like the 
others, freely and independently developed itself out of 
the more ancient state of the language, but rather the re- 
nutins, presenTed in different localities, of this more ancient 
language, which took no part in the changes which pro- 
duced the dialect8 of the Dorians and Ionians. For this 
reason the ancients used to say that everything which was 
neither Doric nor Ionic, whatever particular differences 
might appear in its various fOrIns, was Æolic. 
These facts relating to the development of the language 
1J'e the foundations of all Greek history. 
Tho IIcl- 'Yhat is true of the Hellenic lancruaO'e that 
It i1 ic 11:1- . .. . .. b b.' . ' 
tiOD:tlity. nOÌ\vithstanchng Its varIety, It IS one unIted III 
itself and clearly defined, as against all foreign tongues, 
is also true of the nationality of tho IIellcnes. They were 
a race of men distinctly marked out by nature, and com- 


.Æolic. 
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bined into a united body by common mental and phY8ical 
gifts. Their po
e
sion of the former they fict and nlost 
clearly proved in their language, and afterwarch more 
comprehen
ively and completely than any other people in 
their hi
tory. For all their creations in religion and iti 
worship, in political life, in legi
lation, in art and science, 
are their own; and what they derived from others they 
transmuted and reproduced so thoroughly that it became 
their spiritual property, and bore the impress of their 
spiritual character; the infinite yariety of elements thus 
becoming thoroughly Greek. Their ph).
ical con
titution 
shows itself in plastic art, which, native a3 it was to the 
people, could find in the people alone its peculiar concep- 
tion of the human form. A pallo and Hermes, Achillc3 
and Theseus, as they stand before our eyes in stone or paint- 
ing, are, after all, merely glorified Greeks; and the noble 
harmony of the members of their bodies, the mild and sim- 
ple lines of the face, the large eye, the short forehead, the 
8traight no
e, the fine mouth, belonged to the people, and 
were its natural characteristics. The preservation of mea- 
sure is a leading point in their physical as well as their spiri- 
tual nature. Their height rarely surpassed the Tl
ht mean. 
Excessive fleshiness and fattiness of body were equally 
rare. They were freer than other mortal races froln aU 
that hinders and oppr

es the motion of the nlind. 'Yith 
the happily-placed nations of the South, they f'hared the 
manifold :fitVO
 of c1inlate, the early and le
s dangerous de- 
velopment of the body, and the greater e
e in pa
sing 
from childhood to the maturity of manhood. And the close 
vicinity of nature, to which they could give themselyes up 
more uninterruptedly and confidently than the children of 
the 
 orth, the freer life in the air and light of day, gave 
to their lungs a greater health and 
trength, to thcir bodies 
more ela
ticity, to their nlu
cles nlore frequent occa....;ions 
for exerci
e, to their whole organization the opportunity 
of pr08pering in a greater and Illore beneficent libert.y. 
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Surrounded everywhere by the refreshing breezes of the 
sea, the Greeks enjoyed, above all other nations who have 
ever dwelt in the saine latitudes as they, the blessings of 
bodily health and beauty. Among then1 whoever by na- 
ture had a sick or crippled body seemed to be justly con- 
demned to exclusion from all honors and claims. A 
noble physical form was held to be the natural expression 
of a healthy and well-formed mind, and nothing seenled 
stranger to the Greeks, than that in such ignoble forms as 
the skull of Socrates a spirit soaring aloft to the divine 
could have taken up its abode. 'Vith other nations 
beauty, with the Greeks the want of it, was the startling 
exception from the rule. And thus no people of the earth 
has ever more decisively and resolutely separated itself 
from all the rest, and more proudly contrasted itself with 
them, than the Hellenes. 
Its u!1 ity . Thus then the Hellenes, conscious of their 
and Its dl- h . I 1 I . f ß I I I . 
\Tisions. P YSlCa ane menta gi ts, aIter t le ta Ie rnce 
had already separated from them, lived for centuries as a 
united people. This undivided cOlnmunity of life, how- 
ever, lies beyond all historical remembrance. The people, 
like the language, is only known to us as split up into dif- 
ferent branches. \Ve have no knowledge of Hellenes as 
such, only of Ionians, Dorians, Æolialls. The whole vital 
action of a people lies in its races; by them all gr
at per- 
formances are accolnplished: and accordingly fall into the 
divi"ions of Doric and Ionic art, Doric and Ionic systems 
of life, political constitutions, and philo
ophy. N otwith- 

tanding their separation from one another, they never 
10
c the comnlon Hellenic character, but yet only by de- 
gree:5 pass into the comnlon possc:3
ion of the ,,-hole people. 
The separate life of the intlividual race
 had to be ex- 
bausted before a comnl011 IIellonic type could assert itself 
in language, literature, ana art. 
These groat and deterInilling differences in the Greek 
people must necessarily lU1ve been cause<.l by groat revolu 4 
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tions in its original condition, by great migrations and 
resettleIllcnt
. There must have been a great difference 
in the localitie;; in which one part of the IIcllenes became 
Dorian." and another Ionialls. How far shall we succeed 
in forming a notion of these popular movements, on which 
the whole of Greek history re:;:ts ? 
The Hellenes themselves were without any Pelasgi 
and Rel- 
tradition of an immigration of their people in Icne
. 
masses; in their cycles of mrths no reminiscence is pre- 
served of their distant primitive home; nor could they tell 
of any strange people" hich they had originally found in 
possession of their land, and then expelled or conquered. 
Even those among the Hellenic tribes which had the great- 

t love of wandering) and the fulle
t consciousne
::; of their 
own powers, could not imagine thelllselves dwelling out of 
(jreece; throughout all generations they identified them- 
"clves with thcir soil, and the notion of autochtony is de- 
veloped among them in the greatest variety of traditions. 
Yet, on the other hand, they nowhere considered them- 
selves as the first; everywhere they knew that others had 
been there before them, who had, for their benefit, thinned 
the forests, drained the marshes, and laid level the rocks. 
'Yith these, their predecessors, they felt themselves to be 
connected by an uninterrupted tradition of faith and man- 
ners; but, on the other hand, they felt sufficiently strange 
towards them to forbear from including them among their 
own race, in a more limited sense, and even to designate 
them under foreign nanles of foreign people:;, which had 
now vani
hed,-above all, under that of the Pcla8gi. 
Such information as the Hellenes, careless as to this 
contradiction, possc

cd about the Pelasgi, was in truth 
very scanty. They did not look upon theln as a mythical 
people of huge giant
-as, for example, in the popular 
tales of the modern Greeks the ancestors of the latter are 
represcnted as n1ighty warriors, towering to the hcight of 
poplar trees. There exi4 no Pela:3gian myths, no PelWjt 
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gian gods, to be contrasted with the Greek. The first 
genuine Hellene known to us, the Homeric 
\.chilles, prays 
to the Pelasgian Zeus; and Dodona, at an tÏìnes consid- 
ered the priIuitive 
eat of the Pela
gi, was also the Ill0St 
ancient Hellas in Europe. The Pelasgi-not a nOluad 
people of herdsmen and hunters, but husbandmen settled 
in their hOlnesteads, and devout worshipers of the gods 
-were the first to consecrate the land, and to choose the 
sacred mountain tops, on which men during the whole 
course of time called upon their native gods. 
Thucydides, in whOln the historic consciousness of the 
Hellenes finds its clearest @xpression, also regards the 
inhabitants of Hellas from the most ancient times, Pelasgi 
as well as Hellenes, as one nation; and for this very rea- 
son he insists, as upon something worthy of notice, upon the 
fact, that, notwithstanding this natural unity, a corres- 
ponding common national feeling and name were so long 
in establishing themselves. For there would have been 
nothing in the least notic
able in this had IIellas been 
inhabited by entirely different nations in succe

ion. At 
least Thucydides would have been obliged to give a nalll(!/ 
to this difference of the nations who entered the land, ml 
constituting the main cause of their tardy union, while, aß 
it is, he knows of no other cause beyond the slowly-accom. 
plished union of the scattered district communities for the 
purpose of COlnmon undertakings. 
And furthermore, according to his opinion, genuine sons 
of these ancient Pelasgi continued through all times to 
dwell in different regions, and especially in Attica; and 
yet the Athenians were by con1mon consent assuredly 
homogeneous with the rest of the IIellene
, and their 
equals by birth; nay, destined to assume the position of a 
model race among them. How could thiS' be conceivable 
if the Hellenic tribes had obtained <.lominion in Greece as 
an entirely new nationality? 
But for all this Pela
gi and IIellencs are by no means 
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identical, or merely different names for one idea. Such a 
view is proved untenable by the manifest fact, that from 
the Hellenes sprang entirely new currents of life. The 
Pel:.lEgian times lie in the backgrouncl,-a vast period of 
monotony: impulse and motion are first communicated by 
Hellen and his sons; and with their arriva
 hktory com- 
mences. Accordingly we must interpret them to signi..fy 
tribes which, endowed ","ith special gift
, and animated by 
special powers of action, i
sue forth from the mass of a 
great people, and extend themsel yes in it as warrior
. If 
we are to recognise more clearly the meaning of this 
important event, e\"erything depends on the possibility 
of dearly realizing the points from which these Hellenic 
tribes Ï5sued, and the modes after which they spread. 
The starting-points of the Dorians were Origin 
. of the 
known to the ancleIlts. They pre;;:sed forward Ionians. 
in a southward direction, out of the The
5alian. mountains; 
forcing for theIllielves a path from land to land. .As to 
the Ionians no tradition existed. Their spread and 
ett1e- 
ments accordingly belong to an earlier time. The local- 
ities in which they are first found are islands and tracts of 
coast; their nligrationJt!1, a., far as they are known, maritime 
expeditions; their life, that of a maritime people, at home 
on shipboard; and nothing but the sea unites together 
their wi<.1ely-
cattered settleillents. But before they spread 
thus far they IllUSt assuredly have dwelt together in a 
common home, where in language and manners they 
developed aU their peculiarities, and found the means for 
so v
t an extension. But a connected great Ionic coun- 
try 
 only to be found in 
\.sia )Iinor. :K úW it i
 true that 

hi.s ...\.siatic Ionia is according to C0111mon tradition 
regarded as a country composed of Attic colonies, which 
only gradually became Ionic after the Trojan war. Yet 
it is ca:o:y to see that this coast-land was from the beginning 
in the hanÙ3 of tribes originally akin to the Greeks. The 
intercourse between the opposite shores of the Arehipeh1gc 
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fornlS the subject of all Greek history, and i3 more ancient 
than this history itself; and it is accordingly obviously 
out of the question to look for all it::; starting-points, and 
for all the original extensions of Hellenic tribes, on the 
European side. The Ionians, in contradistinction to the 
immobile Dorians, are from the beginning the mediatord 
between Greece and the nations of Asia; they are the out- 
posts in the east; and herein we already gain grounds for 
the opinion, that in Asiatic Ionia were the original habita- 
tions of the Ionians,-a view 011 which the course of Greek 
history will tend to throw light from several very different 
points. 
In this place it will accordingly suffice to meet the 
objection, that this view contradicts tradition. This objec- 
tion is unfounded, because there is not a single notice in 
the ancients of the first extension of the Ionians. This 
silence is to be explained by the Illanner in which the 
migrations of nlaritime peoples take place. They land in 
small bands, gradually introduce themselves anlong the 
inhabitants, unite with theIn, and lose themselves aUlong 
the natives. The consequences are combinations, followed 
by the most inlportant results; but no sudden revolutions 
in the state of the nations ensue, as in the case of main- 
land migrations. Thus it easily happened that the 
remem brance of such immigrations coming from the sea 
vanished out of men's memories. 
Secondly, such was the national pride of the Greeks, 
that they regarded their land as central-as the starting- 
point of the most important combinations of peoples. 
From the time, then, that the barbarians had advanced as 
far as the brink of the Archipelago, men accustomed theln- 
selves, under the influence of ....t\.thens, to look upon what 
was then free Greece as the proper land of the I-Iellenes. 
Athens herself was to be made the metropolis of an the 
Ionian;;. Yielding to this influence, all traditions in a 
contrary sense were more and more suppressed and abol... 
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ished with audacious self-confidence. Even the Carians 
were affirmed to have been pushed out of Europe into 
Asia, whereas, according to their own well-founded opinion, 
their home was in Asia. In the same way the Lycians were 
asserted to have come to Lycia from ....-\.ttica. X ar, the wholo 
connection of the Greeks with the nations of 
\..
ia )Iinor 
was simply inverted, and the consciousne
s which had been 
preserved of the original kinsmanship of the Hellenes with 
the Phrygians and Armenians was expre;;:;;:ed by represent- 
ing the Phrygians as immigrants from Europe to .Asia, 
nd 
the Armenians, in their turn, as descendants of the Phry- 
gians. But through all this one-sided Hellenic view of 
the relations of nations the true opinion again breaks with 
the victorious power of fact; and the Phrygians are 
regarded as the greatest and oldest of nations known to the 
inhabitants of the "rest, as the people which had always 
dwelt in the primitive home of its race in A
ia. 
Let u
, then, seizing hold of the germ of truth amidst 
these contradictory opinion
, attempt, in the following 
manner, to discover the proper place of the people of the 
Hellenes in the pedigree of the Aryan nations, and to 
understand it:3 nIo
t ancient migrations. 
Ancient tradition and modern inquiry COffi- The earli- 
bine to induce us to find in the Phry g ians the est migra- 
- tions. 
nlost important starting-point for our inquiry. 
They, as it were, constitute the Hnk by which the Aryans 
of the 'Yest are connected with. the Asiatics proper. On 
the side of Asia they are related to the 
-\.rmellians, whose 
high mountain-country falls off towards the Pontns and the 
Halys; on the other side ther forIn a new beginning, and 
count as the first-born of all nations turned toward
 the 
'Yest. The Phrygian tongue is closely related to the 
Hellenic; more closely perhaps than the Gothic to the 

Iiddle-High-Gerlnan. Phrygian forms of diyine wor:;:hip 
and Phrygian arts are from the earlie
t tinIes donle
ti- 
cated in Greece, in a degree only pos
ihlc with races pos- 
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sessing an intimate mutual relationship. Accordingly 
these broad highlands, watered in the north by the Sanga- 
riu8, in the south by the 1\Iæander, fanlous in all ancient 
times for their rich corn-fields and excellent pastures, warnl 
enough for the cultivation of the vine, healthy and well 
adapted for the support of sturdy tribe3, may be regarded 
as the primitive country of the great Phrygo-Hellenic 
race of nations. In these regions the principal separations 
into nations seeln to have taken place, and here, after the 
Italicans had separated from them, the Hellenes seem to 
have dwelt, at first as a branch of the Phrygian nation, 
and afterwards as a distinct people. 
An excess of population in the country superinduced a 
farther extension, and in different currents the peoples 
\vere pushed westward towards the sea and the mainland 
on the other side. 'Vho could dare to name the routes 
of this movement of population? So much, however, is 
certain, that nowhere are the traces of homogeneous de" 
scent in the inhabitants so evident as at the points where 
nature has also done her utmost to facilitate the passage 
fronl land to land, i. e., on the two sides of the Hellespont 
and the Propontis. Here the nations could cross, even 
though ignorant of sea-navigation, and still renlain under 
the same lati tudes and in the same clinlate. Here, from 
the m08t ancient tinIes, the same nalnes of the peoples and 
countries prevail on either side, and it remains impossible 
to assign fixed boundaries of locality and nationality be- 
tween Thracians, Bithynians, 1\Iysians, and Phrygians. 
1\Toreover, sure reminiscences of such Hellespontic move- 
ments of population have preserved themselves in the 
nlemory of the Greeks. 
Two great epochs, at least, will have to be recognized 
in these popular migrations. An earlier current carried 
over tiîe population which the ancients called, as that 
anterior to the Hellenes, the Pelasgian,-a population 
which indiscriminat
ly covered the coasts of .Asia 1\iinor._ 
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the shores of the Propontis, and, on the farther side, all 
the land fronl Thrace to Cape Tænarum. It constituted 
for all times the prImitive indigenous race, the main 
body 01 the people, the dark background of history; 
these are the children of the black earth, as the poets 
called Pelasgu:;:, who alnidst all the changes of the ruling 
generations, calnlly clave to the soil, leading their life un- 
observ"ed, under unchanging conditions, as husbandmen 
and herdsmen. 
This great popular migration was followed by single 
tribes subsequently quitting the common primitive seats 
of the Greek nation; tribes ,,-hose mis
ion it was to awa- 
ken historic life among the ma!3S of people
, connected 
with them by descent, who had preceded them and opened 
them a path. Though less in number, they were, by their 
superior mental powers, rendered capable of collecting the 
scattered elements, of bringing order into a state of deso- 
late confusion, of pervading the inert mass like leaven, 
and thus stirring it up and advancing it to a higher de- 
velopment. The tribes which followed the main migra- 
tion pursued different routes. One division took the 
land-way through the Hellespont's ancient portal of the 
nations: they passed through Thrace into the Alpine land 
of Northern Greece, and there, in mountain-cantons, de- 
veloped their peculiar life in social cOlnmunities, as hus- 
bandmen, or nations of hunters and herdsmen; among 
them the ancestors of that tribe which was afterward::;, un- 
der the name of the Dorians, to i
::;ue forth out of the 
obscurity of its hills. 
The others descended from the Phrygian table-lands 
down the valleys to the coast of Asia 1\Iinor; and these 
were the forefathers of the Ionians. 
The Greek nation had se p arated into two Dualism of 
the Greek 
halves, and the first foundation had been laid nation. 
of the dualism which pervades the whole history of this 
people. But it may be safely asserted, that no common 
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national history could have ever ensued, had not, in spite 
of the local separation of the settlements, the feeling of 
intiInate connection vigorously surviyed in the tribes on 
either side, and had not an inner sense of kinsmanship at- 
tracted them to one another. 
But by their own unassisted force they could not be 
brought into contact. For this purpose the intervention 
of other nations was requisite.. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE PRE-HISTORIC AGES OF THE HELLEYES. 
GREEK history is one of the youngest in antiquity; 
and however great may be the difference between the 
Hellenes and all other nations in all their ways of life 
and thought, however forcibly they may have asserted 
this difference in their consciou
ness of it, yet they cannot 
in any sense be said to have started from the beginning. 
Rather ,,-as it given to them to avail themselves in full 
measure of the inheritance of the earlier civilization of 
mankind. 
The principal habitations of the civilized na- Origin of 
tions of antiquity were, it is true, remote and the Greeks. 
inacces
ible: India as well as Bactria, Egypt no less than 
the river-valleys of As;:;ur and Babylon, leading to other 
seas. But at an early period Semitic tribes had emigrated 
out of the over-peopled lowlands of l\lesopotamia, and 
turned westward5, towards the lands bordering the 
ledi- 
terrane an ; among them the people of Revelation, which 
pursued its own tranquil course, bearing with it the mys- 
teries of God, veiled from the sight of the 'World. But 
when this .people approached the 'Yestern Sea, it found 
others already settled there, also belonging to the race of 
Shem, whose homes, according to their tradition, were 
originally in the low country on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. These were the I
enanites, so called from the 
land of Kenaan (K ether-, i. e. lowlands of Syria), or, ac- 
cording to the Greek name by which we are to this day 
accustomed to call them, the Phænicians. 
PreC;:5ed hard by the nations following in their rear, 
47 
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they built their towns, Byblus, Sielon, Tyre, on the side 
of the L
ballon, looking towards the sea, on a narrow 
strip of land between mountains and water; so that as 
their population grew, it was by sea alone, and in no other 
way, that they could extend thenlsclves. In the north 
they were bounded by Syria and Cilida, whose fertile 
tracts were nlore easily approached by water than by 
land; in the 'Vest by the hills of Cyprus, viÛble from 
Lebanon, and to which, in the fine season, the current 
will safely carry an open boat across. Cyprus 'was the 
first goal sought in the broad 'Vestern Sea, which, as yet 
navigated by no sea-going vessel, lay extended before 
them with its unknown shores. Cyprus was the thresh- 
old of the land of the West, the starting-point for the 
discovery of the 'Vestern Continent; a discovery needing 
no Columbus, since the voyage led from station to station, 
and the 11lariner's eyes were greeted by new tracts of coast 
in a very gradual succession. 
The dis- Here then they found countries which, more 
coveryof than any previously known to them, lay by and 
Greece. in the sea, and were therefore called by them 
the Elisa Islands. In these island-countries they came 
upon a numerous, light-colored, and well-fornled race of 
men, who readily entered into communication with the 
strangers. Commerce is opened; the mariners, who are 
traders at the same time, are careful to have their vessel 
filled with a variety of wares: these are brought to the flat 
shore in boats, exhibited under tents, and adlnired by the 
natives, who, in exchange for the tempting property, give 
up whatever they possess. Stories of this barter were pre- 
served by primitive traditions in smne of these places on 
the coast; it will be remembered how I-Ierodotus, at the 
very outset of his history, gives a life-like description, 
dating from the early ages of Argos, in which we see tÞe 
strange mariners exhibiting a bazaar of Phænician, As- 
syrian, and Egyptian manufactures to a curious crowd of 
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coast-population. "For five or six days," says Herodotus, 
"the wares continued to be exhibited:" it was a week's 
fair, closing, according to the custom of the Semitic nation
, 
on the sixth day. The wares they had failed to sell they 
tran:-:ported back into the hold of the ve

el; and the best 
gain of all was thought to have been secured if they suc- 
ceeded in tempting curiou
 daughter
 of the land on board, 
as was said to have happened to 10; for the vessel had 
been secretly made ready for sailing, to carry them oH
 to 
distant slave-markets. 
The Punic ships ,vent forth to bring home The Phæ- 
g ain of ever y kind; above all, to import the nicians in 
Greece. 
materials for the manufactories flourishing in 
their populous town
. Of the:::e the mo
t important were 
for weaving and dyeing. In the entire East the great 
ones of the earth were clad in garments of a purple hues 
and for these the coloring-matter wa
 furnished by the 
purple-fish, which is only to be found in certain parts of 
the l\Iediterranean, and nowhere in great quantities. This 
remunerative branch of industry required considerable 
inlports; their own !Seas being insufficient. ...\.11 the coasts 
of the Ægean were exan1Ìnell by nleans of divers and 
pointer-dogs: and probably nothing proùuced 80 Ìlllnlediate 
a contact between the old and new world of antiquity as 
the insignificant muscle in question, which is now left en.. 
tirel y unheeded; for the discovery was made, that, next to 
the sea of Tyre, no coasts more largely abounded in purple 
than those of the :\Iorea, the deep bays of Laconia and 
Argolis, and, after these, the Bæotian shores with the 
Eubæal1 channel. 
Since the Ye
:-:cls were 
nlan, and since it i.;;: only a snlall 
drop of fluid which each of these aninlaIs gives forth in 
(lC'ath, it Wa.3 inlpracticahle to transport the shells thenl- 

d?-es to the manufacturing to,yllS at honle. Accordiugly 
tlw fi
hcries were so arranged 
 to make it po

iblc to ob- 
tain the predous fluid on tlH' :-::pot where the shell was 
3 
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found. The searching expeditions remained longer away 
from home, and other vessels were sent to relieve the first. 
Changing landing-places and temporary coast-markets be- 
came fixed stations, for which purpose the sagacious mari- 
ners selected i
lands jutting out into the sea, and, in con- 
junction with the coa
t close at hand, offering a conve- 
nient station for their ve8sels-such as Tenedu:-;, near Troja, 
and Cranæ, in the bay of Gytheum; or, again, siInilarly 
projecting peninsulas, such as N aupliunl in Argolis. The 
Phænicialls were aware of the importance of mercantile 
association. The discoveries made by individuals on a 
lucky voyage were used by lnercantile societies in posses- 
sion of means sufficient to organize settlements, and to 
secure to the business thus commenced a lasting inlport- 
ance. 'Vhilst in civilized countries the right of settlement 
had to be purchased dearly, and under oppressive condi- 
tions, the rocks on the Greek coasts, hitherto a place of 
rest only for swarnlS of quails, were to be had for nothing, 
and yet yielded manifold profits. For a people so well- 
acquainted with the world as the Phænicians could not 
fail to add new branches of industry to the first and to 
unite several purpo:::es in a single settlement. After the 
declivities towardB the sea of Lebanon and Taurus had 
been already exhausted, the Hills of Homer were discov- 
ered in a virgin state in Hellas; wooded hills, which by 
their oaks, beeclle:::, planes, pines, and cypresses furnished 
an infinitely greater variety of nlaterials for ship-building 
than the mountains of Syria and the neighborhood, be- 
sides that the latter were farther distant from the sea- 
shore. The various kinds of oak with which Hellas 
abounds were put to many uses; above all, the evergreen 
oak, with the bark of its roots extrmnel y serviceable for 
tanning, and with its berries, in which a dark-red dye was 
di
covered, and ëagerly seized upon by the nUlllufhcturers, 
As soon as the densest part of a forest had heen thinned, 
and a beginning made towards Inaking use of it they pene,: 
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trated filrther inland. They found veins of metal on 
islanùs and promontories; copper rnines-.-:;o important to 
marillers--;:;ilver ores, and iron. In order thoroughly to 
secure these treasures, it becaIlle necessary to make a more 
permanent sojourn in the land-to establi::,h factories at 
suitable points, to arrange means of transport, and to 
build carriage-roads, so as to convey timber and metal
 to 
the ports. The fir
t blocks of rock were rolled into the 
sea, to form danls against the waters; while, by llleans of 
signals and heacon-lights, security ,\
as given to the routes 
connecting Tyre and Siùon with the coasts of Greece. Sea 
and shore were in the hand;:) of the strangers, who on the 
one hand terrified the natives by craft and force, and 
again ever continued to attract them anew to commercial 
intercourse. The Iuyth of Helen contains ren1Ïniscences 
of a tÏIlle when the i
land of Cranæ, with itg sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, lay, like a foreign territory, close by the coast 
of Laconia. a Phænician emporium, where the foreigners 
safely stowed away the women and the rest of the gain 
and loot carried off by them. 
So close and so constantly extending a contact with the 
foreign traders could not remain without its effect on the 
natives. At the market-fairs held on the shore they had 
come to an agreement with them about the objects of 
trade, about numbers, weights, and measures; in other 
wordÇ\, inasmuch as the strangers had completely developed 
all the accidents of mercantile intercourse, the natives, 
previously unacquainted 'with anything of the kind, took 
everything at 
econd-hand from theIne Thus a series of 
the most inlportant inventions, which had been gradually 
luatured in the Ea:-:t, came as re-arranged by the practical 
Phænicial1
, to the knowledge of the native.
, who won- 
dered, oh;;;.erved, and learnt; their shullbcring powers were 
awakened, and the spell unbound which had kept men 
fettered in their monotonous condition:') of life. The TIIO- 
tiou of the nlind begiu:-:, and with it Greek hi
tory draws 
it
 fir
t hr0
1Ìh. 
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The influence of the Phænicians varied ill time and 
manner on the two sides of the Greek Sea. Of course the 
Phænicians had first spread on the eastern side, before 
they dared to sail straight acrúss the broader wa- 
ter::;. Cilicia was like a piece of Phænicia, and sinlilarly 
the other lands of the Taurus on the sea of Cyprus: in the 
Lycian valley of the Xallthus a tribe related to the Ca- 
naanites, the Solymi, took up their abode. It was towarùs 
these districts that the emigration from the over-peopled 
home-country had principally turned, and distinct races 
of peoples formed themselves out of the mixture of Phæni- 
cian colonÎBts with the natives of the south-west of Asia 
:!\tIinor. Among these were the Carians. Originally akin 
to the Greeks, and forming part of the Greek family of 
peoples on the coast of Asia, they admitted-as most 
readily happens on coasts and islands-so many foreign 
elements, that even in language and habits of life they 
became estranged from their brethren of the sanle race. 
Astyra, on the Carian coast, over against Rhodes, was a 
Phænician town. In the most ancient history of the na- 
tions of the Greek seas the Phænicians and Carians al- 
ways appear together. 
The tribes dwelling farther north preserved themselves 
far purer. 
Iiletus was held to be the most ancient place 
of meeting for the population of these districts; it was the 
home of the Argonaut Erginus, the centre of the earliest 
combinations for purposes of navigation. On account of 
its intimate relations with Phænicia, Byblus, the most an- 
cient of the Phænician towns, and 1\Iiletus were conceived 
of in a union as of mother and daughter; the Greeks, 
with their usual audacity, not shrinking from appropria- 
ting to their own city the superiority in age and dignity. 
The Greeks Among all the Greeks, the inhabitants of 
in Asia Mi- this thickly-peopled coast, by virtue of their 
nor becomc 
a sca-goiug speeial natural endownlcnt and of the exceed- 
people. ingly happy conditions of their land and cli- 
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mate, were the first to secure for them::;el yes the civiliza- 
tion of the Phænician:;:. Sagaciously they contrived to 
learn their arts from them, while the Pelasgian people re- 
mained inert. Familiar ,dth the occupation of fi
hing 
from the earliest time
, they now began to provide their 
boats with keels, rendering them capable of more daring 
vorage
; the}"" imitated the construction of the round- 
bellied Phænician merchantmen, the "sea-horses," as 
they called thenl; they learnt to combine sails and oars, 
and at the helm to direct the watchful eye, not towards 
the changing objects of the shorc, but towards the stars. 
It was the Phænieians who discovered the insignificant 
star at the pole, in which they recognized the surest guide 
for their nocturnal voyages: the Greeks chose the more 
brilliant con
tellation of the Great Bear for the leading 
sign of their navigation; and though on this head they 
fell shprt of their tcachers in accuracy of astronomical 
determination, yet in all other points they became their 
fortunate emulators and rivals. As such, they gradually 
drove back the Phænicians out of their waters; and it is 
for this reason that on the coasts of the Ionian Sea, in 
spite of its primitive relations to the Syrian shores, so few 
tradition:;: have been pre
erved of the maritime dominion 
of the Phænicians. 
Kow, if the dwellers on the coasts of this sea "Were the 
first races speaking the Greek tongue who practised navi- 
gation on their own account, it follows that they mu
t 
have beconle known to the nation::; of the East before any 
of the re8t of the Greeks. But the common name of the 
Greek..; in the whole Ea
t was no other than that which 
the nlaritime race of Greek descent ga,-e to itself, that of 
the Iaoned, or Ionianc;:, a name subsequently domesticated 
by the Phænician:, in various dialectic form
,-Hlch as 
J ayan with the IIehrew:;:, luna or Iauna with the Per- 
Fian
, lTininl \\ ith tho Egyptian
. Of cour
c the u
e of 
tho name wa
 frolll the very b('ginning without exact 
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limits, but was rather a collective name, comprehending 
the homogeneous maritime population found settled on 
the coast of 'Vestern Asia l\Iinor and the islands in front 
of it; the use of which was afterwards extended fhrther 
and farther to the west, the mOTe men came to know of 
Greece and of Greek tribes. 
After the Ionians had learnt navigation 
They extend 
themselves to and become the masters of their own sea, 
the South and the y sailed in the track of the Phænicialls ( as 
'Vest. 
Thucydides so aptly expresses it in reference 
to Sicily), and in the first instance inserted themselves 
beside them in all parts of the Eastern l\lediterranean, 
in order to deprive them of the monopoly of their com- 
mercial gains. Especially they settled at the mouths of 
the streams, where these were of a kind to afford their 
vessels a safe entrance and a voyage a short way into 
the interior of the land. The prevalent winds in the 
A
chipelago are those bearing to the south; and as the 
Phænicians brought no richer commercial gains home 
from any region than from the Nile-country, so here 
also their rivals at an early period followed in their 
track. 
It is one of the most remarkable facts in connection 
with earliest ethnology, that the same group of symbols 
which on the monuments of the Ptolemies designated the 
Greek people J and was read ," Uinim," already occurs on 
the monuments of the eighteenth dynasty, under Tutnlosis 
III. and IV., as well as under All1enophis III. The 
people thus designated is enumerated among other races 
subject to the Pharaohs, and settled in the land. The 
three papyrus-plants, forming the first part of the group 
of hieroglyphics, signify the northern land, i. e., Lower 
Egypt; the second part, composed of three baskets, })1'0- 
bably Jneans "all," and appears to be a comprehensive 
de
ignation of the people settled in different groups and 
bands. It cannot be supposed that before the dominion 
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of the Ptolemies the Egyptian language and. writing were 
"Without a fixed term for the Greek8, and that at this latc 
period a national appellative, which had a totally different 
meaning on numberless monuments of native hi:;:tory, 
should have been arbitrarily cho
en for the purpose of 
giving a new signification to it. If, then, we are ju
tified 
in a;;:suming that the sanle group of hieroglyphics on the 
monunlents of the different dyna3ties in all essentials de- 
signates the same people, the con
equence is apparent,- 
that already in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries before 
our era great bodies of maritime Greeks "Were settled under 
Egyptian sovereignty in the land of the 
lle. TutmosiB 
[II. i
 the 
amo Pharaoh who, according to 
Ianetho, ac- 
'
omplkhed the expulsion of the Hyksos; and there is 
much inherent probability in the supposition, that by the 
\yery expulsion of that people, and of the Phænicians con- 
.nected with them, room wa:; made in the Delta for Greek 
-tribes, anù a f..'tvorable opportunity afforded them for set- 
-tlelnent. The same group of sYlnboLs recurs on the monu- 
ments of the twenty-
econd dynasty under Sesonchis, the 
Shi
hak of the Old Testament, i. e., in the tenth century. 
At least a century previous to this the children of Javan 
are also known to the Hebre"Ws, and mentioned in the 
l\Iosaic table of nations a:; a great race of men, divided 
into many tribes anù tongue
, and spread over the cOREt 
and bland countries of the 
Iediterranean. In the ninth 
century the prophet Joel curses the towns of Tyre and 
Sidon, for that they sell the children of Judah and Jeru- 
salem to the children of Javan, and remove them f..'1r frolll 
their border among the Gentile;;. 
'Ye shall gradually succeed in finding in tho documents 
of the oriental nation:-; 
urer points with which to connect 
the beginnings of Greek history, by which the period nlay 
be fixed when the .A
iatic Hellenes obtained a nalne in 
the south and ea
t of the 
Ieditcrranean. But their mo
t 
important and fruitful activity was directed wc
twarJ.s. 
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Nowhere, as far as we can see, were the Phænirians able 
to offer a lasting resistance to the Greeks; least of all in 
the narrow waters of the Ægean, where for a time they 
had settled between the t",'o halves, belonging together by 
nature, of Greek land and Greek population. Gradually 
they had to evacuate this territory, and the routes of the 
island-sea were opened, and now in a lllore and more rapid 
succession of landings the Greeks of the East came to the 
Greeks of the 'Vest. From their original habitations, as 
well as from other regions where they had taken up their 
abode, an innate inlpulse of kinsmanship led them on 
across the passage to European Hellas. Here land and 
air must have met them with the pleasantest of greeting
; 
here they were eager to domesticate themselves, to intro- 
duce all the arts and inventions which they had gradually 
appropriated during a lively intercourse with other na- 
tions, and to awaken the natives to a higher phase of 
life. 
This passage of the Asiatics is the most important epoch 
in the pre-historic age of the Greek people, and, whilst no 
trace of a native tradition has been preserved as to the 
beginnings of civilization on the other side, such a tradi- 
tion undeniably exi:;ts in the case of the tribes in Europe; 
a wealth of reminiscences survives in the myths, whose 
very essence consists in expressing a people's consciousness 
of the beginnings of its history; and this, as the Greek 
loves it, not in misty outlines, but in full and rounded 
forms, in stories of gods and heroes full of natural life, 
which occupy the ages preceding the history of hU111an 
beings. The parent soil of these myths is European 
Greece; but never any other part of it than the coast: 
because here took place the contact which awakened the 
people, and chiefly the East Coast, Argos, the shores of 
the Corinthian and Eubæall Feas, and the coasts of Thes- 
saly. The COllllnon idea pervading all the Inyths iB the 
adlnis::5io!l of elenlents frOlll abroad. 
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'Yhat is more a nation's own than its 1\1 th 
l' Y s connec- 
gods? Such is pre-eminent! y the case with t
Ll ,
ith colo- 
1 . f .. h f 1 . b b nlzatlon. 
t le natIun
 0 antIqulty, eac 0 W llC e- 
held its own nationality represented by its gods; so that 
in their relation to the latter they were not mere human 
beingB, but Per
iaIls, Greeks, or Romans. And yet, with 
the exception of Zeu;:;, who dwelleth in rether, there is 
scarcely a single Greek divinity which has failed to be 
conceived of as one come ii'Olll abroad, and whose worship 
is not connected with ancient nlytlls and clli;toms rooted in 
a soil beyond the sea. Their most ancient altars were built 
on the shore, where they had first appeared as unknown 
gods. Again, notwithstanding the pride taken by the 
Greeks in their autochthony, they constantly connect the 
fi)undation of their social life with the arrival of highly- 
gifted strangers, whose supernatural power and wisdom 
were belicved to have brought a new order into the life of 
men. In short, all the myths reach beyond the narrow 
limits of the European peninsula, and point to a land 
beyond the seas, "hence the gods and heroes caIne across. 
So far the meaning of th
 nl)1:hs is clear and manifest; 
viz., a con
ciou
ne:;:
 of a civilization hrought ovcr fronl 
the East by colonization. But as to the identity of these 
colonists there is a nIuch greater obscurity of conception. 
And this is natural; for when these myths attained to a 
fully-dcfined form in the land, the strangers had long been 
domesticated in it and their origin forgotten. 1\Ioreover 
myths, unlike historical inquiry, fitil to go back to the 
earliest causes; their nature is to incline to what i:-; extra- 
ordinary, direct, and wonderful. Aphrodite rises suddenly 
out of the fbanI of the sea, and Pelops comes over its 
W3.ters to the coa
t with the steed
 of Po
idon. 
Two different points of view are however undcniably 
nu1Ìntained throughout these myths. In the fir
t place 
the notion of the foreign elclnent, whieh f-:uh:.:equently finds 
a nlore definite exprc::;
ion ill thc lltllllC:5 of diffè1"Cllt lucali- 
3* 
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ties, such as Crete, Lycia, Phrygia, Lydia, the Troad, 
Phænicia, Cyprus, Egypt, Libya, without however any 
peculiar bignificance being ascribed to, or any deeper rea- 
son assigned for, theln in the myths themselve
; and 
secondly, the notion of COUlmon relationship. For though 
Aphrodite arrives in the land frOlll Syria, yet it is not as 
l\Iylitta or Astarte that she cmnes, but as a Greek goddess; 
as Aphrodite, that she rises from the sea. Ca(hnus again, 
and Pelops-what is foreign in them but their origin? 
Are they not the founders of everything genuinely Greek, 
the first ancestors of illustrious generations of royal guar- 
dians of the state, whose deeds and glories the national 
poetry never grew weary of celebrating? 
Now, in what other wa y can these two 
Appellations 
;given to the undeniably dominant ideas be eXplained and 
immigrants. h . d b . I I 
arlnOllize ,except y assulInng t lat t le co- 
lonists in question were also Ilellenes; that they came 
from the East indeed, but frOlll a Greek East, where with 
the receptivity of mind characteristic of the Ionian race 
they had domesticated amongst thenlselves, and given a 
Hellenic transformation to, the civilization of the East, in 
order to hand it over in this state to the brethren of their 
own race? But since these Ionic Greeks, for so we may 
shortly designate them as a body of population, had not 
only settled in their own home, but also among the Phæ- 
nicians, in lands colonized by the latter, in Lycia anù in 
Caria, and in the Delta of the Nile, the settlers conling 
from the other side, the Heroes and founders of towns 
in question, easily callle to be called Phænicians and 
Egyptians. For it is inconceivable that Canaanites pro- 
per, who everywhere f'hyly retreated at the advance of the 
Hellenes, eRpeciaIly when thC'y cnIne ill contact with thC'nl 
when isolated and far froTIl their own h01n08, find who as 
a nation were despiRed by the I-Iellenes to such a degree 
as to make the latter reganl internlarringe with thenl in 
localities of nlixed population, such as Sahunis or Cyprus, 
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as di-=graceful; it is inconceivable, we repeat, that such 
Phællicialls ever founded principalities among a Hellenic 
population. X or could the siluple language of the nlyths 
more clearly express their sense of the fhct that the Egrp- 
tians who came to Argos were no real Egyptians, no race 
of men by cu::;toms and language totally distinct from the 
natives, than by calling these strangers cousins-german of 
Danaus, men of the same race as the Argivcs, whonl 10 
had once upon a tune tran
planted to Libya, and who 
had now returned to reunite with their ancient race on the 
plains of the Inachus. 
The Greeks beyond the sea were ho"eyer 
I d . d . d . The LeJeges. 
not mere y eSlgnate In groups, accor mg to 
the countries out of which they came, but certain collec- 
tive names exi..:ted for them-such as that of J avan in the 
East; and all as compreben;:Eive as this in their meaning, 
and as obscure in the limits of their application. ...\nlong 
all these nanles the most widely spread was that of the 
Lelege
, which the ancient
 thenl;:;elves d
ignated as that 
of a n1ixed people. In Lycia, in 
Iiletu:5, and in the 
Troad the
e Leleges had their hOlne; in other words, on 
the whole extent of coast in which we have recognized 
the primitive seats of the people of Ionic Greeks. Pria- 
mllS takes a Lelegian wife from the mountains of Ida; 
and in Caria ca
tles and moat:, of the n10st venerable anti- 
quity were shown under the name of Lelegia. Again, in 
'Vestern Greece traces of the same naine constantly occur 
wherever the .....\.
iatic Greeks found admÏi::5ion for the 
spread of their civilization, 011 the coasts of :\Iessenia, La- 
conia, and Elis, and in )Iegara, where a Lelex was placed 
as a Hero at the very sources of the national history, and 
was said to have ilnlnigrated from Egypt. The Epeall
, 
Locrian
, .lEtulian:::, Caucone
, and Cllretc
, who peopled 
the western coa:::t of Greece, and under the n
lJlle of the 
Taphians spreml over the we:--:tern i
hHld
, are regarded a
 
be
unging to the SaIllC race a
 the Lelcge
. 
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The Carians nlaY be called the doubles of 
The Carians. 
the Leleges. They are termed the "speakers 
of a barbarous tongue," and yet, on the other hand, Apol- 
lo is said to have spoken Carian. As a people of pirates 
clan in bronze they once upon a time had their day in the 
Archipelago, and, like the Normans of the J.\;Iiddle Ages, 
swooped down fi'om the sea to desolate the coasts; but 
their real home was in Asia l\Iinor, where their settle- 
lllents lay between those of Phrygians and Pisidians, and 
conllnullity of religion united thenl with the Lydians and 
l\[ysians. The Rcat of the Carians wa
 on account of the 
Phænician inlnligrat
ons simply called Phoinike, i. e., the 
land of the Phænieians; so that it is not wonderful that 
under the Carian nalne more than any other the Asiatic 
Greeks appeared in the light of foreigners, and that the 
Europeans profc

ed to have learnt nothing from them 
beyond the technical parts of the nlilitary art, the employ- 
ment of shields, the introduction of shield-symbols, the 
decoration of the waving crest on the helmet. And the 
L'1,ct that the Carians are upon the whole a race which is 
the least prone to settle, and the earliest to disappear en- 
tirely; that in various localities, above all in J\tIegara, first 
the Carians, and then two generations later the Leleges, 
entered the land for the purpose of permanent settlenlents; 
of itself sufficiently expresses the notion which conceived 
of the fOrIner as of a ruder and more foreign body of popu- 
lation belonging to a remoter period, and of the latter as 
a younger and nlore fully developed race. 
For we Iuust remenl bel' that the Eastern Greeks were 
no mere ma
s of peoples undistinguished frOln one another, 
in which light we are easily led to regard them now that 
we are no longer able to recognize their characteristic dif- 
ferences; and furthermore, that they did not always renlain 
the same. During the centuries through which theyoccu- 
pied tlle western mainland they were ('on
tantly pursuing 
the progrèss of their own developnwnt: gradually they 
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elinlinated all foreign elements; their civilization crys- 
tallized; their horizon "idened; and 
ome of the Eucces. 
sive epoch:; of thi:5 development will, if carefull y cOl1
idered, 
be found in the influence exercised on Hellas by the peo- 
ples beyond the sea. 
The Pelasgi, like their equals among the 
Earliest forms 
branches of the ....\.ryan family, the Persians of religious 
and German." worshiped the Supreme God worship, 
without images or temples: spiritual edification too was 
provided for them by their natural high-altar:5, the lofty 
mountain-tops. Their Supreme God ,vas adored The Pelas
 
by them even without a nanle; for Zeu
 (Deus) giRn Zeus. 
merely means the heaven:;, the æther, the luminous abode 
of the InviÛble; and when they wished to imply a nearer 
relation between hill} and mankind, they called him as the 
author of all things living, Father-Zeu
, Dipatyros 
(Juppiter). This pure and cha:5te 'Yor
hip of the god-like 
Pela
gi is not only pre:5erved as a pious tradition of anti- 
quity, but in the midst of Greece, when it abounded with 
images and temples, there flamed, a
 of old, on the moun- 
tain
 the altar
 of Him who dwelleth 110t in ten1ples made 
with hands. It is the element of primitive sinlplicity 
which always pl"e
erved itself longest and 
af
t in the 
religions of antiquity. Thus through all the centuries of 
Greek history the Arcadian Zeus, formle
s, unapproacha- 
ble, dwelt in 
acred light over the oak-tops of the Lycæan 
mOlli1tain; and the boundaries of his domain were marked 
by every shadow within them growing pale. Long too 
the people retained a pious dread of representing the 
Divine Being under a fixed nmne, or by 
ymbo]' recogni- 
za line hy the :-:em
es, For be
icles the altar of the 
"lTnknown," whom Paul acknowledged tl5 the living God, 
there 
tood here and there, in the town
, altars to the 
"pure," the" great," the" merciful" gods; and by fill' the 
greater number of the nanles of the Greek god
 are origi- 
nally mere epithets of the unknown deity. 
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This Pelasgian worship could not long survive in its 
purity. As the race split up into tribes and nations, the 
character of its religious feelings changed; the newly- 
gained abodes were felt to stand in need of visible signs 
and pledges of divine grace, and the different phases of the 
Divine Being became themselves new divinities. Thus 
the consciousness of the divine existence branched off at 
the saIne tÎIne as the nationality of the people; and reli- 
gious worship came to differ in its forms according to 
locality, attached itself to visible things, and thus took the 
first step in the subsequent progress of sensualization. To 
this was added the contact with foreign nations and their 
idols. Left to themscl ves, men lacked the power of resist- 
1\,nce against the foreign element. As they were attracted 
into intercourse with the rest of the ,yorld, as their relations 
of life multiplied, they believed themselves in need of new 
gods, since they put no faith in those of their country 
beyond the circle of their previous sphere of life. They 
failed to withstand the attractive temptation of image- 
'Worship, and bowed down before the gods of the strangers, 
who under their protection performed such mighty deeds. 
The puvpet-gods (Xoana) caIne into the land from abroad; 
and particularly the small figures, a span high, which from 
the earliest times were venerated in places on the coast, 
must be regarded as sailors' idols. 
Ph .. 1 . The first inlage of a god which met the 
ænlCIan (('1- 
ties: Aphrodite eyes of the Pelasgi was that of Astarte, 
and Heracles. whose worship had been so peculiarly appro- 
priated by the Canaanite traders, that they never weighed 
anchor without taking an image of her with them; and 
wherever they founded a factory, they set this up as 4lÏts 
sacred centre. So Herodotus saw at l\1emphis the Tyrian 
quarter, isolated froIn the rest of the town, built round the 
grove and chapel of the" strange Aphrodite." The same 
was the case with the Phænician settlements on Cyprus, 
in Cythera, in Cranæ; with only this diflerence, that what.. 
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ever had here been, in Egyptian filshion, preserved 
unchanged was accOlnmodated to their own ways of life 
and Hellenized hy the Greeks. ....t::5tarte renlaincd the 
godde
s of the vital force pervading life and creating it; 
but at the same titne, inasIlluch as her first appearance 
among them had been as the godde
s of the mariner
, she 
became for the Greeks a deity of the sea, of navigation 
and harbors, who was originally only adored at the anchor- 
ages of the coast, but afterwards introduced farther and 
farther inland. 
FrOlll the earliest times the Corinthian Isthmu
 Illust 
have been a standard-point for navigation in the G
eek 
waters; for in the same degree as the navigation of our 
own days seeks the open sea, the sea-going vessels of the 
ancients sailed along the coasts, into the depths of the bays, 
into the 80uncb of the Archipelago; and it wa
 for this 
rea::5on that the Phænicians already Inarked out the route 
of trade straight through Greece, from gulf to gulf. On 
the l::5thrnian ridge of land was the home of l\I, elicertes 
who, notwithstanding his degradation into a Posidonian 
Dæmon, always remained the centre of the religious worship. 
l\Ielicertes is the ::;ame name as l\Ielkart, adapted to the 
Hellenic tongue. 'Yherever Tyrians 
ettled, they erected 
sanctuaries to :\Ielkar, their city god; they introduced 
hi
 ,yor:,hip on the coasts of Hellas, where, under nalnes 
of a similar sound (such as )Iakar, 
Iakareu
), on Crete, 
Rhodes, Lesbos, and Eubæa, he was introduced among 
the ßeries of native myth
. He is even the father of local 
nanles which bear a most Hellenic sound, such as l\Iacaria 
in 
Ie
::5enia and Attica. And, lastly, the e
sential traits 
of the city-Hero of the Tyrian:-; were transferred to I-Iera- 
cles, who was hirn
elf adored as l\fakar on the island of 
Thasos, prominent among Phæniciull n1Ïning 
ettlelllent:-:, 
and in many places became, beyollc1 a douht, the SYIllhol 
of the pioneering agency of the foreign colonist::;; for he, 
the restless wanderer, is the per::;ollal type of the unwearieù 
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people of traders. AccOlnpanied by his dog, he discovers 
on the shore the fir::-;t purple-fish; his goblet, in which he 
sail::; to Erythea, is the type of the Phænieian luerehant- 
ve:o:sel, whose keel he instruct::5 men to sheath with copper. 
Under his nallle the Phællicians stenlllled the desolating 
rush of the nlountain-tol'rents, built the elubankments, and 
laid down the first rmuls. The Greeks conceived and 
adoptetl him in a twofold manner. They either adopted 
the Tyrian worship, and received hinl as a divinity like 
Astarte, or they venerated him as the benefactor of the 
land and the founder of civilization; as one of their own 
Heroes, the name and glory of whose deeds reaches from 
one end of the l\iediterranean to the other. In Sicyon 
both forms of the worship of Heracles occur-his worship 
a
 a Hero, and the more ancient adoration paid to him as 
a god. 
The worship of these divinities, as well as that of 
1\Ioloch, of which traces occur in Crete and elsewhere, 
may be justifiably presumed to have been brought by the 
Phænicians into European Greece. 'Vith theln came 
various bl
anches of artistic handicraft: such as the weav- 
ing of stuff.'3 of different dyes, as practised by the women 
of the telnples of Aphrodite, on Cos, Thera, and Amorgus; 
such as lnining, the preparation of bronze, etc. The two 
forms of worship mentioned above mark at the same time 
the chief epochs of the Phænician influence which followed 
the period of the prevailing dominion of each particular 
town: as long as Sidon led out the colonists, the goddess 
of Ascalon, Aphrodite Urania, in their company extended 
her sway; to her tlw dove is sacred, whose flight before 
the prow announces to the mariner the vicinity of the 
coast. At a later period, about the year 1100, begills the 
colonization, starting from Tyre, to which Heracle
-l\Iclkar 
te::-;titic::-;. But at the titne when the power of Tyre was on 
the incr(,:l",e the Ionic Greeks already poss('..,sed a maritinle 
power of their own; and for this reason in their tradition, 
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such as it lies before us in Homer, Sidon alone IS the 
centre of the Phænician dominion over the seas. 
'Yhen the Asiatic Greeks extended theul- 
Gradual de- 
selve;:; as colonists by the side of the Phæni- ,elopment of 
cians, the y undoubtedh", as the y had P revious- Greek poly- 
oJ theism. 
ly done at home, adopted their forlns of reli- 
gious worship, and contributed their agency to the spread 
of the latter in a Hellenized phase. Pelops and Ægeus 
too found sanctuaries of Aphrodite; and as the new colo- 
nist::; worked at the same tinle and in the saIne way as 
the Phænicians, their actiyity is equally typified by the 
Phænician symbol of the Hero who wrestled with the lions 
and killed the serpents: their deeds also appear as works 
of Heracles. But they also introduced other forms of 
w'or
hip, the priInitive types of which cannot be denlon- 
strated to have exbted in Syria; foruls of divine wor:3hip, 
which were developed anlong
t then15elves, and are the 
mirror of their ways of popular life, and at the same time 
the measure of the various degrees of their de- 
l F . I . b Posidon. 
ve opment. Ir:5t anlong t lese IS to e men- 
tioned the worship of Po
idon, originally unknown in the 
interi{rr of Rella::;; which explains the commission given 
to th
 sea-king OdY:3seus to spread it farther inland, 
among the men who had never seen salt, and who would 
take his oar for a shovel. The wo
hip of Poédon is in- 
separable from the waves of the sea, and accordingly, 
even where he was worshiped in the interior, men be- 
lieved they heard the salt-waves resounding under his 
temple. ..<:\..8 the form of his name, Poseidaon, is Ionic, 
so abo is his worship proper to the race of the Aéatic 
Greek:" wh05e widely-scattered branched it unites, whether 
their appellation be Carian
, Leleges, or Ionians, in their 
native 
eats a
 well a
 in their 
ub
equent settlements. 
'Po::,i(lon, the god of the sea, like his elmnent, ha
 an un- 
friendl y character; his sacrificial worship, too, is full of 
traits of barbarous cuStOluS, 
uch a3 human sacrifices, 
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burial of live horses, etc. Among his companions are 
wild Titans and spiteful Dæmolls, but also figures indica- 
ting the advanced geographical knowledge of maritinw 
nations,-such as Proteus, the herdslnan of the sea, the 
Egyptian lnagician, who knows the paths of the sea, and 
the depths thereof; and Atlas, the father of nautical as- 
tronomy, the associate of the Tyrian Heracles, the guar.. 
dian of the treasures of the 'Vest. 
Once upon a time Posidon was the god most venerated 
by all Greek maritime nations, and only at a later date 
.was he obliged to give way, in most localities, to the wor- 
ship of other godB corresponding to higher degrees of 
civilization. But a wor
hip once founded ,vas never 
thrown aside with the Hellenes, but retained as a sacred 
foundation, and united with the later fOrIns of wor
hip. 
Thus ill .A thens, in Olympia, in Delphi, may be clearly 
recognized an originally Posiclonian period, of which the 
sacrificial customs had never been lost. In this way, as it 
,vere, various strata formed themselves, which recur in a 
regular succession in all the more inlportant homes of the 
Hellenic religion; and which, when accurately exanlined 
and compared, afford equal means of recognizing the suc- 
cessive stages of the develoPlnent of national conscious- 
ness, even as the series of earth-strata testify to the 
gradually completed formation of the surface of the earth. 
Certain epochs are sufficiently plain for discernment, espe- 
cially in those cases in which the introduction of a new 
'worship occasioned struggles of which relniniscences sur- 
vived. For, eyell in the heathen world, we remark not 
only a thoughtless readiness to accept every novelty, but 
also a sense of greater earllestness-a feeling of fid0lity 
towards the ancient gods and their purer and simpler wor- 
ship. To this effect we may read in Herodotus of the 
nlountain tribe of the Cannians,-how, in full panopÍ y , 
brandishing their spears, they drove the foreign gods back 
acr06;; their frontiers, over which they had intruded. 
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Of Euch struggles Greek ll1ythology had to tell on the 
occasion of the introduction of the wor
hip of Dionysus; 
for here the distant Eastern origin of the religion, and the 
resi
tance of the native population against its novelty, are 
marked with especial clearness. Among the Argives the 
story went, how under the leadership of Perseus they had 
fought against the wild mermaids, who had come over to 
their shore from the i
lanc1s. 
Similar reminiscences attach themselves to the worship 
of ....-\.rten1Ï
, whose origin in Anterior .....
ia can be clearly 
demonstrated. Here again it was the foreign character 
of the new worship which met with vehement resistance 
on the part of the Hellenes; here, again, the native heroes 
fought against the hordes of Etrange women, who appear 
in this instance as troops of ....\..mazons. 
Other forms of wor:-hip were adn1Îtted at so early a 
period, and EO completely domesticated, that their original 
strangeness was completely obliterated and forgotten. 
'Yho can think of Attica without Demeter and .....\.thene? 
and yet even the temple-hymns speak of Delneter as 
having come acro;:;s the sea froll1 Crete; and as surely as 
no Athene is conceivable without her olive-tree, EO cer- 
tainly ,vas this worship also fir:-1 developed among the 
Ionic tribes on the eastern 
hores of the Se:l. 
In the entire religious life of the Greeks, The religion 
howev('r, no great epoch is more clearly of Apollo. 
marked than the first appearance of .A_pollo. It resem- 
bles a second day of creation in the history of their Epiri- 
tual development. In all the Greek towns fronl which a 
rich treasure of myth
 ha
 been handed down to ill; there 
attaches itself to hi
 blc:3
ed arrival a lofty revolution of 
the social order of things, a higher development of life. 
The roads are levelled, the quarters ùf the to'\TI1
 are 
luarked out, the ca
tl('s are encircled with wall:;:, thing
 
sacred are separated from thing:;: profhne. The 
ounll of 
song and stringed instruments i
 heard; nlell approach 
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nearer to the gods; Zeus speaks to them through his pro- 
phets; and guilt, even the guilt of blood, no longer rests 
inexpiable, like a leaden weight, on ill-fated man, no 
longer drags itself as a curse froIll generation to genera- 
tion. Rather as the laurel cleanses the sultry air, so the 
laurel-crowned god purifies Orestes from his stains of 
blood, and restores to him serenity of soul; the dread 
power of the Erinnyes is broken; and a world of higher 
}larmony, a reign of grace, is founded. This Apollo the 
Greeks of the hither side only knew as one who had come 
to them from abroad, and his chief sanctuaries they only 
regarded as the terminating points of the paths along 
,vhich he had entered among them. Either these paths 
are directly designated as paths of the sea, on which he 
approached in the company of dolphins; or, in the in- 
stances in which he is said to COIlle by land, his courso 
is from the coast, where lie his most ancient altars, on the 
very brink of the 'waves, in rocky bays or by the mouths 
of rivers,-altars founded by Cretan, Lycian, or Old- 
Ionian mariners, who thus were the first to consecrate tho 
land anew. 'Vith the birth of Apollo there grew on 
Delos the "first-created" laurel; on the mainland, the 
laurel growing at the mouth of the Penëus was held to be 
the most ancient. 
The religion of Apollo too has its different phases. 
'Vilder customs prevail in the mountain and forest won-hip 
of Hylatas, on Cyprus, and among the Magnetes; as Del- 
phinius, he is still nothing but a sea-god closely related to 
Posidon; finally, as the Pythian god, he sits enthroned at 
Delphi, the god of light and right, who guides the course 
of states, the spiritual centre of the whole Hellenic world. 
In this Apollo Hellenic polytheism received its harmonious 
conlPletion and the loftiest glorification of whieh it was 
capable. So that when we look back upon the conscious- 
ness of the divine which, according to universal tradition, 
the Greeks brought with them as a comnlon inheritance 
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from the seat of the Aryan races to Greece, and of which 
they kept a firm hold as Pela::,gi, a glimpse is opened to 
us of the story of the centuries which elapsed from the 
first contact with the Phænicians anù the infinitely more 
fruitful opening of intercourðe with the À:5iatic Greekd up 
to the cOlnpletion of the whole circle of divinities. 
The history of the gods constitutes the pre- Introduction 
lude to the history of the people, and to that of for
ign ve- 
f h } . F } getatIOn. 
o t e country at t le same tIme. or t le 
land, as well as its inhabitant" has meanwhile become 
another: the fore
ts are thinned, the soil i:-; nUlde arable, 
and in immediate connection with the god
 of the East 
vine and olive-tree, sanctified by and necc:-:
ary for their 
wor5hip, laurel and myrtle, pomegranate and cypress, have 
been planted in Hellas. Did not the _\..thenians believe 
that they still posse
ed the fir
t shoot of this generous 
plantation, the olive-tree placed in the ground by the 
godde:::::s herself? Before the walls of tenlples were thought 
of these frees were the living semblances and d,,-elling- 
places of the divinities; the earliest dedicatory gifts were 
hung up on their branches, and out of their ,yood were 
cut the formless representations of the invisible beings. 
Anlong their number must be reckoned with the rest the 
byssus-plant (probably the bushlike cotton tree), which 
was employed in weaving by the wonlen of the temples 
of Aphrodite, and the styrax-plant, whose odorous gum 
the Phænician:-; had brought from Arabia to Hellas before 
the plant had been introduced into Bæotia by Cretan 
colonists. 
Everything relating to the gods and their :\Iyths of the 
wor:,hip had been so thoroughly harmonized Heroes. 
by the tran
forn1Íng power of the Greek mind into a great 
whole, which steps before us conlplete in itself as a 
national pO"::5ession, that we can only oceasionally catch a 
glimpse of the gradual proce.s
 of generation. The 1uyths 
of the Heroes indicate 11101'0 clearly the epochs of the 
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earliest history of the land. In these myths the people 
recalls to its mind, in their full life, those times in which 
the monotonous conditions of existence of the Pelasgian 
autochthones were interrupted, and new forms of divine 
wor
hip, new opelling:3 for national activity, new orders 
of life, continuing ever after with an abundance of good 
fruits, were called into existence. These founders are 
figures like those of living men, but greater., grander, and 
nearer to the Immortals. They are no empty creations 
of the fancy, but in them the actual deeds of the early 
ages are personified and endowed with life. The stories 
of the Heroes contain a certain documentary truth; nor 
is there anything arbitrary in thenl, except what the col- 
lectors of myths added for the sake of introducing a sys- 
tematic and chronological connection. Hence, on the 
one hand, the agreeIllent in the essential characteristics 
of the Heroes; on the other, their variety, and the multi- 
plicity of the groups which represent the epochs of devel- 
opnlent, differing from one another according to time and 
place. 
1\lost widely famed throughout all the regions 
Heracles. 
from Crete to 1\lacedonia was the figure of Hera- 
cle:;, who by conquering the lawless powers of nature pre- 
pared the soil for a rational order of life; he is the popu- 
lar symbol of the pioneering agency of the earliest settle. 
ments, derived by the Ionians from the Phænicians, and 
from the Ionians by the 'Vestern Greeks. 'Vherever the 
Ionians attached themselves to the Tyrians, Iolaus ap- 
pears as cOlllpanion-in-arms of Hcracles; where the 
Greeks most completely succeeded in repelling the ad- 
vance of the Phænicians, the Tyrian hero appears in a 
glorified fornl as Theseus. 
In the same districts where Ilerac1es is especially at 
home, in Argos and in Thebc
, we also find the Ulost copi- 
ous flow of Heroic myths, intended to prc;-;crve the great 
events of the earliest ages in men's InClllories. The hos- 
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pitable bay of ....\..rgos ::,eems to have been created by nature 
for the fir
t place of intercourse between the maritime 
and inland tribes, and nowhere in Hellas was there so 
much historic life before the beginning of all historical 
accounts as here. Of tl1Ìs the whole gallery of native 
luyths is a te
timony: ....\.rgos, who brings seeds of corn 
from Libya; then 10, wandering along all the seas of the 
earth, whose descendants, with their love of travel, are 
transplanted to the land of the 
lle, and return thence in 
the person of Danau
, who is a native patriarch, the 
ance::;tor of a genuine Greek race, and at the same tinle 
the founder of the Lycian wor:,hip of .Apollo; and, again, 
the son of the Phænician Belus, th
 e::;tablisher 
f nayiga- 
tion, who in his fifty-oared galley sails from the mouth of 
the Kile to the Inachus. As in the people itself the 
native and foreign element.s have become aillaigamated, so 
also in the person of its ancestor. To the same land of 
the Danai belongs Agenor, who e
tablishes the fir::;t breed 
of horse
 in ....\.rgolis; King Prætus, who builds wall:,: with 
the help of Lycian Cyclopes; Persel.l8, sailing in his 
wooden chest; and Palamede
, the Hero of the town of 
X auplia on its island-like promontory, the dÏ5coverer of 
the nautical art, of light-houses, of the balance, of the arts 
of writing and nUInbers. All the$e varied figures repre- 
sent in COlllInOli tbe idea, invented by no human ingenuity, 
that this coast before all others received an immigration 
of maritime people, who crossed from Pbænicia, Egypt, 
and .A
ia ::\Iinor, and gradually communicated so many 
novelties to the natives, that by their reception the latter 
were, 
û to speak, tran
forJned into another people. In 
the land of the l:-:thmns, yL
ited at an early_ date by Phæ- 
nicians and Iuaritime Greeks following in their track, the 
figure of the wi
e King 
i:-:yphus corre
pond
 to that of 
PahHncdf'
, and, like him, mirrors the sharp-witted coa
t- 
people in contra:;:t with the sinlplicity of those dwelling 
farther inland. .A.('cordin
lr he al:o:::o appf'ars as thf\ foun<l- 
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er of the worship of l\Ielicertes, just as Ægeus and King 
Porphyrion, the "llUtn of purple," introduce the wor::;hip 
of Aphrodite into Attica. 
The clearest reminiscence of the debt due 
Cadmus. G . 
from "T estern reece to the East IS preserved in 
the myth of Cadmus. From the coast beyond the sea, 
where his brethren Phænix and Cilex dwell, Cadmus 
follows the track of the ,vande ring Europa to the 'V e
t. 
'Vhercver he lands on his voyage, on Rhodes, on Thera, 
on the Bæotian coast, in Thasos and Sanlothrace, he 
al ways appears as the spirit of a higher order of life, and 
under the protection of Aphrodite plants towns of lasting 
fame, which he provides with all the arts of war and 
peace. He is the common ancestor of generations of 
Hellenic kings and priests, which remained in high repute 
among the Greeks till L'ìr down into the historic times. 
Th A Finally, in Thessaly the central home of 
e rgonauts. 
the Heroic myths is the Pegasæan Gulf, the 
roads of Iolcus, out of whose safe anchorage Iason first 
guides his timid bark, and leads a united band of sons of 
heroes to voyages of adventure across the sea. 
In the rich clu.
ter of myths which surround the captain 
of the Argo and his fellows are preserved to us the whole 
life and doings of the Greek maritime tribes, which gradu- 
ally united all the coasts with one another, and attracted 
Hellenes dwelling in the most different seats into the 
sphere of their activity. The scene of all these Heroic 
myths is laid on the- coast,-a clear proof that nowhere 
was the national history begun by the inland nations of 
themselves, but that all the great events to whieh the 
memory of the Hellenes mounted back "Were occasioned 
by the contact of the natives with others which had 
arrived by sea. 
This popular tradition differs essentially from a later 
view, which is the result of reflection, and belongs to a 
period when the Greeks began to arrange the beginnings 
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of their history for themselves. It was when by per- 
sonal inspection they grew to be better acquainted with 
the kingùonl
 of the Ea;;:.t, when they measured the age 
of the walls of their towns by the Pyran1id:;, and came to 
know something about the chronology of the priests, that 
they were so strongly inlpreE5ed by the overpowering as- 
l)ect of the antiquity they found there, and of the written 
traditions a:;:cending through thousands of years, ex- 
plained to them by boastful priests, that now they would 
Dot hear of anything Greek which could not be derived 
from these sources. The Phænicians and the Greek medi- 
ators between East and 'Vest were forgotten; and now 
Cecrops, the serpent-footed national King of Attica, as 
well as the priestes
es of Dodona, were converted into 
settlers exiled from Egypt, from the barbarians of ,,-hich 
land even the gods and their festivals were declared to 
be derived. Under the influence of these impre5sions 
and sentiments, which swayed the lllore educated men of 
the nation from the 7th century B. c., the majority of the 
older historians, Herodotus among the }'e8t, composed 
their notes. In the course of this history we shall have 
frequent occasion to touch again on the question, as to 
how the progre
 of civilization in the particular districts 
of Greece is to be understooù. Our present purpose is 
only once more to insi
t comprehensively on the main 
features of thi::; entire period of development. 
Out of the great Pela:;:gian population which Summary Re- 
covered Anterior A
ia l\Iinor and the whole vicw of the 
first period of 
Europeall peninsular land a younger people -the national 
had i..::-:ued forth Eeparatcly, which we find development. 
frOlll the fir;;;t divided into two races. These main races 
we lllay call, according to the two òialects of the Greek 
language, the Dorian and t 1 }Û Ionian, although thC:3ß 
names are not generally useù until a later period to ,dc
ig- 
llute tbe divi
ion of the Iiellenic nation. K 0 <li\Ti,ion of 
ao thorough a ht'aring (':>\11(1 ha\"p tak
l p]ace unle
:ì fiC- 
4 
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companied by an early local sepal:ation. 'V e a
sume that 
the two races }xtrted cOlupallY while yet in Asia 
Iinor. 
One of thenl settles in the mountam-cantons of K orthern 
Hellas, the other along the Asiatic coast. In the latter 
the historic movement begins. 'Vìth the aid of the art 
of navigation, learnt from the Phænicians, the Asiatic 
Greeks at an early period spread over the sea; domestì. 
cate themselves in lower Egypt, in countries colonized by 
the Phænicians, in the whole Archipelago, from Crete to 
Thrace; and from their original as well as from their 
subsequent seats send out numerous settlements to the 
coast of European Greece, first frolll the east side, next 
after conquering their timidity, also taking in the country, 
beyond Cape l\Ialea from the west. At first they land as 
pirates and enemies, then proceed to permanent settle. 
ments in gulfs and straits of the sea, and by the mouths 
of rivers, where they unite with the Pelasgian population. 
The different periods of this colonization may be judged 
of by the forms of divine worship, and by the names 
under which the maritime tribes were called by the na. 
tives. Their rudest appearance is as Carians; as Leleges 
their influence is more beneficent and permanent. To 
this Caro- Lelegian })eriod belongs the introduction of the 
worship of Posidon. A long series of names of localities 
akin to one another, such as Ægæ, Ægion, Ægina, Ægila, 
all of them points on the coast, and at the same time 
homc
 of the worship of Posidon, of ancient renown,re- 
luain as reIllil)i
cences of this first period of colonization. 
For, of cour
e, it 
vas the strange mariners who first gave 
names to these previoufo:iy parneless i
lands and points on 
the coast. 'Vith equal case we rec(-1g1.lize in Samos, Sam- 
icon, Same, Samothrace a cognate group of :paUl-es which 
constantly recur on either side of the se1\. in 
QD)
ectjon 
with the worship of Posidon. 
The spread of A succe
éon of younger forms of religious 
the Jonians. wor:5hip announces the progress of cÏvilizatioij 
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in the maritime Greek tribes, as well as the con- 
stantly increa
ing succe
s and beneficent influence of 
their colonization. In conne
tion with the gud;; whose 
altars are founded by theIu, the Ea
tern Greek;:; now ap- 
pear under more definite names, as Cretans, Dardani, Ly- 
cians; the myths gain in intelligibility and cOlli:ciou
ness, 
and more accurately indicate the benefits derived from 
these settlers. In these reminiscences even the occasional 
appearance of the Ionian name is unmi
takably to be 
recognized; for though among the We--tern peoples the 
name of the Iaones never a

rted itself as the collective 
name of the .A.siatic Hellenes, thus corresponding to the 
term of J a vanim prevailing to the east of the sea, yet 
names of the same root and meaning pervade the tradi- 
tion as to those influences frolll over the sea. They prove 
that the Hellenes were conscious of the fact that this early 
civilization of the Asiatic tribes was from the first akin 
to, and homogeneous with, what was universally called 
Ionic. Thus we have la
ion, the brother of Dardanus, 
the intimate a:;:sociate of Demeter, on Crete, an ancient 
Hero who personifies the civilization COllllllon to the chief 
tribes of the Asiatic race of nations. The same is the 
origin of Iason, the name of the founder of navigation 
among the European Greeks, whose most ancient port is 
called the "landing-place of tbe laones," while the eldest 
of all Greek towns in Europe is called the lasian or 
Ionian Argos. But the name of this locality itself, which 
according to a clear consciou
ness of the Hellene
, only 
belonged to such arable plain::; as open towards the sea, 
and which so frequently recurs on either side of the 
Ægean, as well as on its islands, is an Ionic name. And 
by celebrating Argos, ,,
ith an upper-town Lari
:o:a, in the 
Illost different countries a;:; the first scene of civic a
:-:ocia- 
tion, as the ::;tarting-point of political civilization, the filet 
is explicitly expre:;:sed, that, everywhere, with the c01ubi. 
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nation of Pelasgians and Ionians commenced, as by an 
electric contact, the current of historic life. 
The apparently contradictory circumstance, that Greek 
tradition, instead of making the Ionians immigrate, ap- 
pears to represent them as settled on the European shores, 
is eXplained by their arriving not at once, but gradually, 
and by their coming in ships; i. e. generally without 
wonlen. J\-Ioreover, when the northern mountain tribes 
pushed forward into the districts near the coasts, the 10- 
nians were already to such a degree lost among the Pelas- 
gians, that Pelasgians and lonians together appeared as 
one in opposition to those younger tribes. 
Thus at the beginning of history we find the central 
mountains of European Hellas surrounded by a Pelasgo- 
Ionic border of coast, to which the more fertile valleys 
and plains near the sea also belong. 'Ve come upon scat- 
tered traces of the Ionians in the bays and places open 
towards the sea of Thessaly; we find them in Inore con- 
nected seats on either side of the sea of Eubæa, called 
Hellopia, after a son of Ion; in southern Bæotia, espe- 
cially on the Asopus and the declivities of the Helicon; 
in the whole of Attica; farther, in a long connected line 
on either shore of the Saronic and Corinthian seas; in 
Argolis, and on all the coasts of the Peloponnesus; nay, 
even into the mountainous country of the interior they 
penetrated, as the local myths of Tegea and Caphyæ show. 
Lastly, on the 'Vest coast, the nanlC of the Ionian sea 
te.'3tifies with sufficient clearne
s to the nationality of those 
who here first opened the "wet paths," and became the 
founders of the civilization which meets us in King Odys- 
seus and the sailor-people of the Taphians, who spread 
the cultivation of the olive, with all its blessings, as far 
north as Istria. 
Their influ- N otwithstnnding all t11e differences marking 
encc. the influence of the Ionian
, according to the 
degree of fayor accorded hy the locality or vouchsafed by 
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the receptivity of the natives, the character of the lan- 
guage, manners, and civilization prevailing in all the
e 
coa
t-di:3tricts was, upon the whole, homogeneous. For 
these settlers not only domesticated in Hellas the accidents 
of navigation and the various fishing trades, but also a 
higher national civilization. Having always been accus- 
tomed to dwell in wide river-valleys, on which the forma- 
tion of the land depended, the Ionians especially under- 
stood the treatment of low-lying marsh-lands; they :sought 
for .similar conditions of soil, and found thenl on the 
largest scale in Egypt, on a smaller and on the least scale 
in IIell
. ""'here\Ter there was a Laris
a and Argos, 
there, as already ob:'5er\Ted by Strabo, in general soil had 
also been washed up by the water. The Ionians founded 
the more difficult kind of cultivation of the soil in the 
secluded valleys near the sea, where the local myths make 
distinct mention of foreign colonists, as, e. g., in Bæotia of 
the Gepbyræans. The Greeks a
::,erted that the same 
strangers who had taught them to cultivate their moor- 
lands by means of embanklnents had also communicated 
the art of writing to the natives. Furthermore, since the 
Ionians were in the habit of settling in small numbers on 
foreign soil, they learnt, in imitation of the Phænicians, to 
fortify their settlements against the attacks of the natives; 
and these fortified stationary C
Ullp:5 becallle the primitivH 
types of the fortified town::;, just as the:'5E' became the cen- 
tre
 of af:.
ociated district
. In antirluity such communi- 
ties are alYiaY:5 based on perfectly fixed numerical propor- 
tions, according to which the various tribes distinguish 
themselves from one another. The divisors which form ,L 
token of recognition among the Ionians are four and 
twelve. AJI di..;tricts divided according to the
e ntHl1bers 
we may regard as owing their civilization to Ionian influ- 
cnce. .\nd when we finally ob
erve that everywhere the 
Fnnctu.
rie:-; of the god
 brought over by the trihC:3 of the 
Ionic people Ecr\Tcd a:-: centre:; of a wider a

o('iatioll, cyen 
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among different districts, we must arrive at a conclusion, 
well-founded on every kind of consideration, that the Ioni
 
ans who had crossed from Asia, in opening an intercourse 
between the Greek peoples from one side of the sea to the 
other, also opened the history of the entire nation. The 
ages preceding this history, as well as the earliest part of 
it, are chiefly Ionic; and only cease to be so when tribes 
of the interior oppose the Ionians by independent asser- 
tions of their own strength. 
By the very nature of the case the name of these loni- 
ans, whom we may distinguish from the subsequent 
Twelve-towns as the Old-Ionians, is very comprehensive, 
and it is impossible to define with precision their seats and 
their relations of descent amongst themselves. For this is 
nowhere feasible till a native formation of states has taken 
place. But of this the original conditions lie in the gen
 
eral relations of the peoples and tribes; so that a successful 
attempt at discovering these with approximate clearness 
will at once remove all obscurity and want of connection 
from the earliest facts of the formation of Greek states. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EARLIEST STATES. 
THE history of the Hellenes begin::; on the sea; its com. 
mencement is the opening intercourse between the islands 
and the coao;:ts; but this commencement is Beginnings of 
one of wild confusion. For as soon- as the Greek History. 
first shy timidity had been overcome, the sanle sea, on the 
shores of which hitherto only fishermen had plied their 
peaceful trade, became the scene of the wildest feuds, to 
which men were tempted by the newly-learnt art of navi- 
gation, and by the new power which they receiyed from 
it. Of course this temptation is a very different one here 
from what it may be on the brink of an inhospitable 
ocean. In these seas, where no knowledge of astronomy 
is needed to conduct the light boat to its destined port, 
where on all sides protecting harbors, equally suited for 
places of ambu
h and of concealmcnt, offer thenlselves in 
the secrecy of rocky inlets, where sudden surpri
es em
ily 
succeed, and short preda'tory cxpeditions offer rich 
profit,-in these seas the tribes dwelling along the coast 
accustomed themselyes to look upon piracy as a natural 
occupation, carried on like all the rest, like the chase 
or fishing. Thus, whenever strangers landed on the shore, 
according to the testimony of HOIner, the unsu
piciotL" 
question was put to theIn, whether they were traders, or 
sailing about as piratp
. In this matter, also, the Phæni- 
cians had set the example; thcy had taught their inlitators 
how boys and girls, carried off frmll the open field
, 
brought a bettcr profit than any other kind of lnarket- 
wares. The inhabitants of the coa:-:t-distrid
, who were 
more pacifically inclined, retired farther inland in alarm, 
79 
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while piracy extended farther and farther; and the 
practice of kidn
pping prevailed on every coast, till a ,,
ar 
had been kindled of every man again:;t every man. In 
order accordingly to prevent the newly-awakened forces 
from destroying then1selves in desolating struggles, it was 
neces
ary for central points to arise in the 111Ïdst of this 
unchained chaos of rude violence, froIll which a new order 
of things might take its beginning. The Phænicians were 
unable to take upon themselves the office of disciplinari- 
ans and legislators. Tyre and Sidon lay too far off; nor 
'vere they eve!' able to fif::::::3ert themselves as capitals of the 
territories under their cOlllmercial donlÏnion. A centre 
was needed nearer at hand, and already forming part of 
the Greek world; and this was found in Crete. 
This island lies athwart the southern entrance 
Crete. of the Archipelago like a broad cross-bar, a lofty 
citadel of the Eea, with its snowy sU1l1mits visible on the 
one side as far as Caria, on the other as far as Cape 
Tænarum, severely and tranquilly defining with the long 
extent of thcir outline, as it appears when seen from the 
southern Cyclades, the varied and turbulent aspect of 
the island waters. Crete is a small continent by itself, 
well endowed by nature, and sufficing for its own wants; 
it po:;sesses the wild beauties of Alpine scenery-secluded 
mountain-valleys between rocky crags of amazing height 
-and, again, the wide frontage of coast towards Asia, 
towards Libya, and Hellas. But the Cretan coast abounds 
with harbors only on the north side; here bay succeeds 
bay; hither the tempestuous north winds of the Archi- 
pelago drove the ships-as, for instance, that of Odysseus 
-to seek thcir last refuge. Although at an early date 
communications had been opened towards the south also, 
especially with the fJhorcs of Lihya, by the l)urple-fh:hers 
of Itanus, yct the situation of Crete, and the natural con- 
ditions of it:; north coast, too clearly pointed to a con.. 
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nection with the Archipelago, to allow of its history de- 
veloping itself in any other direction. 

Ioreover, the population of Crete was akin and h<r 
mogeneous to the main race of the Greek lalld
. The 
Pelasgian Zeus ruled on its heights; but Canaanite tribes 
coming from Srria and the nearer regions of Lower 
Egypt 
ettled here at an earlier date, and in more com- 
pact masses, than in other dÏ5trict3 belonging to the same 
national complex. How the:se settlements became forti- 
fied places is shown by the Punic names of important 
towns, 
uch as Itanus and Karat, or Cæratus, afterward 
Cnosus. The whole island worshiped the Syrian god- 
dess u:; the queen of heaven riding on the bull of the 
sun, she became Europa, who had first pointed the way 
from the Sidonian meadows to this island. The l\Ioloch- 
idol was heated to receive his Eacrifice in his fiery arms. 

Ieanwhile the Phænicians were not more successful in 
Crete than elsewhere in expelling or conquering the an- 
cient population. Native tribes remained, especially 
around the Ida range, which called themselves Etea, Of 
ancient Cre1:ans. The race of the native Pelasgi was re- 
cruited by younger Hellenic tribes of Asia 
Iinor, who 
introduced a new movement out of their Phrygian homes. 
A llluititude of nations and languages made Crete its ear- 
liest place of meeting, and out of this èrowd, in conse- 
quence of a many-sided intercourse and happy comming- 
ling, specially favored by the locality, which afforded a 
wide theatre and ample means of action, but at the same 
tinle a beneficent 
eclusion, arose that dense succe:-:
ion of 
tOWIl
, which reaches out of the ob
curity of the pre- 
hi
toric age into the earliest remini
cences of European 
hi:..:tory. For the earlie
t knowledge of Crete handed 
down to us speaks of a land of a hundred town:;:, and of 
its capital, Cnosus, whose site is n1arked by the i::;land of 
Dia fronting it-the regal :--eat of )Iino
. 
4* 
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Minos, king The first imperial power in IIellenic anti. 
of Urete. quity was an island and coast state, its first 
king, a sea-king. The island-groups of the Archi- 
pelago, regarded by the ancients as a mighty field of 
ruins-as the surviving arches of a bridge broken up by 
the waters between Asia and Europe-lie to such a 
degree scattered about the sea, that it is impossible to con- 
ceive them forming themselves into a systematic state by 
and among themselves. Here a power froIn without was 
always necessary to protect the weaker islanders, and 
keep in bounds the stronger, and to establish the dominion 
of right and law. This first great act of Hellenic history 
is connected with the name of l\finos. To him all subse- 
'1uent generations owed the foundation of a maritime 

Iower, which llad a different object from that of coast 
:piracy. It was he who forced all the Greeks of the 
Àsiatic coast who ,vere mixed up with the Phænicians, 
and, under the name of the Carians, looked upon the 
i
\land sea as an arena given up to them for mutual hos- 
tUities, and who, with their piratical barks, expelled those 
who refused to submit to these conditions out of the 
Archipelago. Accordingly, on the one hand, Minos' do- 
minion over the sea could be regarded as based on the 
expulsion of the Carians; on the other these same Cari- 
ans, as far as they had been persuaded to partake in the 
new order and civilization, could be considered the people 
of 
Iinos,-the sailors of his fleet, the citizens of his em- 
pire. N ax os and the Cyclades appear as most intimately 
connected with Crete: in them fortified towns and an- 
chorages for fleets were established, and over theln kins- 
men of the royal family set as viceroys, through whom 
the taxes were levied on the subject population. The 
Hel1e
pont, the we:::tern entrance to the sea, is the farthest 
Jimit of the settlmnents of the same is] anders, who 
guarded its gates In the south again
t Phænicifin priva- 
teers. U naer the protection of his king's far-reaching 
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sway the Cretan mariner pursues his voyage; he opens 
new paths beyond 
Ialea, in the wider waters of the 'Yest ; 
he lands at PrIus, at the foot of Parnassus, under the 
miraculou
 guidance of Apollo Delphinius: the land
 on 
the western coast are discovered, and a gralld
on of ::\Iinos 
gives his name to the gulf of Tarentum: in Sicily the 
Phænician )Iakara becomes the Greek town l\Iinoa : and 
thus all the countries participating in the climate of the 
Greek coasts, and in Greek vegetation, and now pre-em- 
inently called to participate in Gl
eek culture, appear al- 
ready united in one great whole. 
It is ea:
y to see that to the Crete of l\Iinos Influenr6 
there attaches the notion of a marked epoch of exercised 
by Crete 
#"ivilization. Everything connected with it the under 
1i- 
Greeks, according to their natural tendency, nos. 
br
ught together round the person of 
Iinos, so as to make 
it impossible for us to recognize, through the nebulous veil 
of the myths, the clear outlines of a historical indh-idual. 
But he is not, like a god, the common property of all the 
lands and tribes venerating him; he is no Hero, like Her- 
acles, beginning the history of nlfillkind at a number of 
the most various localities; for he has a fixed home: he 
represents a fixed epoch, the traditional features of which 
form a vast complex of indubitable facts. For this 
rea
on his venerable figure 8tand
, since Thucydides wrote, 
on the thre
hold of Greek history. Like all heroic 
figure:-:, that of l\Iinos reaches down through different 
period
 of hunlan developnlent; for though hi
 feet rest 
on a soil 
till rankly overgrown with Pelfi
Q."ian conclition
 
of life, mixed up with Phænician in.o:titutions, yet again 
he completely overtops this base. Everything a::-cribed 
by the Greek
 to 
Iinos, the essence of all the myth!::' 
which. the calm mind of Thueydides retains, m
suredlr 
con
i-;t.s in nothing but thi:-:,-that order and law, the 
foundation of 
tate:-:, and a yaricty of forms of diyine 
\\ orship, originated in his bland. Crete i8 the nlOther's 
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womb of that very system of ethics by which the Hel- 
lenes are most decidedly distingui:;hed from all non- 
Hellenes. 
All Pelasgian countries are the original home of Zeus; 
but on Crete his worship was settled, and adorned with 
legends and secondary characters, in precisely the fashion 
in which he came to be venerated in the whole of HelIas. 
Dionysus and Ariadne conduct us by a safe track from 
Cnosus, by way of N axos, into the midst of the Greek 
world; in Crete Denleter wedded lasius on a thrice- 
ploughed fallow field; on the declivity of Dicte ArtenlÌs 
was born. The Sicilian grave of l\linos was united with 
a sanctuary of Aphrodite; and as :rHinos was the first 
king who sacrificed to the Graces, so his son Androgeus 
opens for the Pythian god the sacred way through Attica. 
Delphi received its god out of Cretan hands, and in the 
Archipelago Delos became the sacred centre for the wor- 
ship of Apollo, as N ax os for Dionysus, and Paros for 
Dmneter. Finally the myths concerning Dædalus, re- 
vered as the father of art by all its lovers among the 
Hellenes, who founded the sacred dancing-ground on the 
Inarket-place of Cnosus, point to Crete as to the primitive 
seat of higher civilization. Thus then, according to uni- 
versal tradition, contradicted neither by itself nor by other 
facts, a civilization bearing the genuine Hellenic stamp 
formed itself in Crete out of confused comminglings of 
different phases of nationality, by a process of elimination 
and refinement. Here the Greek genius first manifested 
itself as strong enough, not only to give admission to the 
varied impulses offered by the crafty and inventive Sem- 
itic race, but also to transmute by its own creative agency 
everything it had adnlitted, and to produce developments 
of religious and political life, which are the clear reflec- 
tion of its own nature. 


Tl-:
 n:;Ya1:na::l
 i:1nnl

') d

'
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not all given on the sea. 'Ve must remember how the 
seats of the Hellenes are also connected with Asia by 
broad tracts of land; and it was on the
e that combina
 
tions of population were accolnpli
hed, not in single set
 
dements, of which the menlory i:5 more ea::;ily preserved in 
myths, but in compact advances of neighboring nations, 
and in the spread of Asiatic despotic dominion. 
The despotic enlpircs of the East, founded 
. . h f The Pbrygians. 
on conquest, ill proportIon to t e poverty 0 
their internal devclopn1ent, need a constantly progre
sing 
external exten:-:ion. :\Ioreover, the great penin::;ula reach... 
ing out into the !\Iediterranean, populous A
ia l\Iinor, neces
 

arily appeared to every empire of ....L\..nterior Asia as the 
natural complement of its inland dominion. \Yhen the 
A

yrian:;; in the thirteenth century advanced pa
t the 
Eprings of the Euphrates into the western pellin
ula, they 
found, on the central table-land, a mighty body of native 
population-the Phrygians. The remains of their lan- 
guage tend to show them to have been the central link 
between the Greeks and the elder .A.ryallB. They called 
their Zeus Bagalus (baga in ancient Per
ian signifying 
God; blwga, in Sanscrit, fortune,) or Sabazius, froIH a 
verb COlllnlon to Indian and Greek, and signifying "to 
adore." They pOE
e
l;:ed the vowels of the Greeks, and in 
the terminations of words changed the m into n. Kept 
off from the sea, they, it is true, lagged behind the coast 
tribes in civiJization, and were regarded by these as men 
slow of understanding, and only suited for inferior duties 
in hunlan society. Yet they too had a great anù inde
 
pendent pa:;:.t of their own, which is mirrored in the native 
nlyth
 of their kings. The honle of the
(' Illyths i
 es
 
pecially in the northern regions of Phrygia, on the banks 
of the springs which feed the Sangarius, flowing in n1Ïg-hty 
curves through Bithynia into the Pontu
. IIere tradi- 
tion
 survived of the ancient kin
 of the land, of Gordin
 
and l\Iidas-Gordius and Cybele's son rich in golù, who 
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was venerated as Hero-founder in the towns of Prymnesus 
and l\Iidiæum. In the vicinity of these places lies, 
between vast forests, a hidden valley of rocks, full of 
tomb
 and catacomb
. In their midst rises a rock of I.ed 
sandstone, a hundred feet high, and completely trans- 
formed into a monument. Its front, sixty square feet in 
size, is covered with a sculptured ornamentation repeating 
itself like the pattern of tapestry, and in appearance like 
an arras hung before the monument. Along a kind of 
gable crowning the whole run two lines of inscription, 
which, in a character and language closely related to 
Greek, make mention of "J{ing Midas." This sepulchre 
is the most important monument of the ancient national 
kings of the Phrygians,-famous among the Greeks for 
their treasures, their breed of horses, their fanatically 
savage worship of the l\Iother of the Gods dwelling on the 
mountains, and of Dionysus whose feasts they celebrate 
to the sound of the flute. l\Iidas' royal chariot remained 
a symbol of dominion over Asia l\Iinor, and Alexander 
would not refuse to bow to this tradition. 
By the side of these earliest inhabitants 
The Lydians. S .. . b h d I 1 . d . fj 
emltlc trl es a pus lee In, a vanclng rom 
the regions of the Euphrates westward8 along the valley 
of the Halys, especially into the fertile lowlands of the 
river Hermus, where they soon amalgamated with more 
ancient tribes of Pelasgian descent. Thus on the basis of 
a population related to the Pluygians and Annenians 
arose the nation of the Lydians, which through its original 
ancestor, Lud, would appear in Eastern tradition al
o to 
be reckoned as a lllcmber of the Semitic family. As long 
as we relnain unacquainted with the spoken and written 
language of the Lydians, it will be impossible to define 
with any accuracy the mixture of peoples which here took 
place. But, speaking generally, there is no doubt of the 
double relationship of this people, and of itR consequent 
ilIIportant place in civilization among the groups of the 
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nat:ons of Asia l\Iinor. The Lydians became on land, as 
the Phænicians by sea, the n1cdiator5 between Hellas and 
Anterior .....\..::da. As a people whose wits had been at an 
early period sharpened by intercour
e with the re
t of the 
world, full of enterpri5e, and engaged in the pursuits both 
of commerce and of domestic industry, they were the first 
who knew how to take every advantage of the treasures 
of the valley of the Hermus. At the base of Tmolus they 
discovered, in the sand of the deciduous rivulets, the seelU- 
ingly insignificant gold dust; and thus in the vicinity of 
the Greeks brought to light the power of gold, so infinitely 
in1portant, so fatal, for Greek histcry. The Lydians are 
the first among the nations of ....\sia ::\Iinor of whom we 
have any intimate knowledge as a political community; 
they are the people, the epochs of whose empire offer the 
first sure footing in the history of Asia 
Iinor. The 
Lydians reckoned three epochs under three generations of 
ruler8, the first of which derived its 
ource frmll Atys, a 
god belonging to the mythic circle of the :i\Iother of the 
mountains; whose wor
hip filled with its ttlluUltuous 
music all the highlands of Lydia and Phrygia. Their 
second dynasty the Lydians led back to a Heracles, whom 
they called the son of :Xlnus. Independently of this 
myth, Ctesias narrated to the Greeks that king 
lnus 
had conquered Phrygia, the Troad, and Lydia. Plato, 
too, had heard of the power of the Xinevites, as supreme 
in _-\;:,ia 
Iinor at the time of the Trojan war: and the 
more light native documents in our day throw upon the 
history of the ....\.$yrian empire, the clearer becomes the 
fhct, so important for the development of Greek civiliza- 
tion, that through five centuries, or thereabouts (the dura- 
tion a:-:
igned hy Herodotus to the dyna
ty of the Hera- 
clidæ), the Lydian el11pire was a state in Ya
:-:alage to 
Nineveh on the Tigri
. 
The tracts of the coast, which nature had so clearly 

eparated from the inland districts, had a peculiar de- 
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velopment and a hi
tory of their own; but it was impossi- 
ble fur them to resist the influence of their neighbors-of 
the Phrygians, Lydians, and .A_Esyrians on the one, and 
the Phænicians on the other, side. Rather under this 
double set of influences there arose, at favorably situated 
points, the first states into which Greek tribes of the 'Vest 
coast united themselves. 
In the whole long extent of this "T estern coast no 
region occupies a fairer situation than the northern pro- 
The Darùani jection, the peninsula jutting out between 
and Trojans. Archipelago, Hellespont, and Propontis, of 
which the mountain-range of Ida, abounding in springs, 
forms the centre. Its woody heights were the seat of the 
Phrygian l\Iother of the Gods; in its depths it concealed 
trea'3ures of ore, which the dænlons of mining, the Dactyli 
of Ida,. were here first said to have been taught by Cybele 
to win and eIuploy. A hardy race of men dwelt on the 
mountains so rich in iron, divided into several tribes, the 
Cebrenes, the Gergithians, and above all the beauteous 
Dardani, among whom the story went, how their ancestor, 
Dardanus, had, under the protection of the Pelasgian 
Zeus, founded the city of Dardania. Some of these Dar- 
dani descended from the highlands into the tracts by the 
coast, which has no harbors, but an island lying in front 
of it caUed Tenedos. Here Phænicians had settled and 
established purple-fisheries in the sea of Sigeum; at a 
later period Hellenic tribes arrived from Crete and intro- 
duced the worship of Apollo. In the secure waters 
between Tenedos and the nlainland took place that con- 
tact which drew the Idæan peninsula into the intercourse 
subsbting between the coasts of the Archipelago. Op- 
posite Tenedos lay Han1axitus, so called in remembrance 
of the first carriage-road built frolu the shore inland. In 
the midst of this intercourse on the coast arose, out of the 
tribe of the Dardani, which had deserted the hills, th6 
branch of the Trojans. The fan1Íly of their ancestor Tros 
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branches off anew in the brothers llus and Assaracu5. 
The name of the latter has been found on monument:; in 
Kineveh; the son of A

aracus is Capy
, a Phrygian 
name, as is that of DYlllas, a son-in-law of Priamu
, and 
of Ate, the old name for the city of Troja; the grandson 
of As
aracus is Anchises, the favorite of the Aphrodite 
who::;e origin belongs to &syria. The younger Ilium, 
with its Heroe
, stand, under the especial protection of 
Apollo: he watches over the whole city community; he 
gives his personal affection to individual fanlÎlies, such as 
the Panthoïdæ; he avenges his Hector on Achilles, and 
bears the wounded Æneas into his temple. The Heroes 
themsel ves bear each a double name, as Alexander and 
Park, Hector and Darius; of which the one indicates 
their connection with Hellas, the other with Interior .L-\.
ia. 
Thus, in the midst of the full life of the nations of Asia 

Iinor, on the soil of a peninsula (itself related to either 
side) on 
hich Phrygians and Pelasgians, ....\.:5;;yrians, 
Phænicians, and Hellenic mariners met, grows up the 
em pire of the Dardanides. 
The springs of the Ida range collect into rivers, of 
which two flow to the Propontis, and one, the Scaman- 
del', into the ....Egean. The latter first flows through hM 
bed high in the mountains, through which he then breaks 
in a narrow rocky gorge, and quitting the latter enters the 
flat plain of his water-shed, surrounded on three sides by 
gentle declivities, and open on the 'Yest to the sea. This 
plain united an elements of national prosperity; inde- 
pendent! y of the trea
ures of the sea and the vicinity of 
the rno
t inlportant route by water, it po
sessed an arable 
and well-watered soil, broad nleadow-Iands, where grazed 
the three thousand mares of Erichthonius, the dæmon of 
the blessings of the soil, and on the 
urrounding heights 
plantations of olive and vinc. In the innernlost corner of 
this plain projects a rocky height with prccipitous sidcð, 
a
 if it would bar the pa

aóe of the river breaking forth 
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from the ravine. Skirted in a wide curve by Scalnallder 
on the East, it sinks to the W cst in gentle declivities, 
where nunlerous veins of water spring fronl the earth; 
these unite into two rivulets, distinguished by the abund- 
ance alld temperature of their water, which remain the 
same at all seasons of the year. This pair of rivulets is 
the immutable mark of nature, by which the height tower.. 
ing above is recognized as the citadel of Ilium. They are 
the same rivulets to which of old the Trojan women de- 
scended from the Scæan gate to fetch water or to wash 
linen, and to this day the same ancient walls close around 
the flowing water and render it more easily available. 
The source of these rivulets was the seat of 
Troja. 
power. On the gentler declivity lay Troja; over 
which towered the steep citadel of PergalTIUS, the view 
from whose turrets commanded the entire plain, gradu- 
ally widening towards the sea, with its double rivers 
the Scamander and the Simoïs, and beyond the plain 
the broad sea itself, from the point where the mighty 
waves of the Hellespont rush into the Ægean southwards 
as far as Tenedos. No royal seat of the ancient world 
could boast a grander site than this Trojan citadel; hid- 
den far away and secure, but at the same tÍIne 'with a free 
view commanding a wide region around. In its rear lay 
the wood-clad mountains, abundantly inter8per
ed with 
pastures; below it the fertile plain; before it the broad 
island-sea, in the midst of which rises the mountain-crest 
of Sanlothrace, the watch-tower of Posidon confronting 
the throne of Zeus on Ida. 
The situation of the citadel is reflected in the fame of 
Ïts princes, as it is expressed in the myths of the kings of 
Ilium. For the falnily of the Dardanidæ was highly 
favored by the gods, who rai'3cd its youths into their com
 
rany in heaven, and themselves quitted OIYlnpu
, as 
A phrodite did, to enjoy the love of the Heroes of this 
famil y. 
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But the neighborhood of the sea exercises a dæmonic 
force. The patriarchal lot of a life of peace and pros- 
perity, with the enjoyment of nIany flocks and herds, and 
all the blessings of the gods, 
ufficed not for the Darclani. 
TheIll, too, the unquiet impul:;e of action animating all 
dwellers on the coast mastered; timber for building was 
dragged down from Ida to the shore; the sond of the 
kings quitted the paternal citadel; and the current of the 
Helle
pont conducted Paris and his companions into the 
Southern sea, where they sought booty or adventure. 
To the south of the realm of Priamus the myths know 
of another royal seat of the earliest times. It Th t 
e coun ry 
lay in Anterior Lydia, where the Sipylus, rich of the Sipy- 
in ores, rises between the valley of the Her- Ius. 
mus and the bay of Smyrna; and its territory extended 
for a distance of twelve days' journey, far Tantalusand 
away towards Ida. All the wealth of the Niobe. 
land flowed into the treasury of Tantalus, the friend of 
the gods, the ance.;;:tor of the :Niobidæ and Pelopidæ, 
whose glory and precipitous fall filled the imagination of 
the Greeks from the earliest times. As a documentary 
reminiscence of the myths proper to these regions there 
gleams, even at the present Jay, at t"o hours' distance 
from the ancient 
Iagnesia, in the sunken depth of the 
rock, the sitting form of a wonlan, bending fonvard in 
her grief, over whom the water drips and flows cease- 
le

ly. This i::; 
lobe, the mother of the Phrygian moun- 
tains, who saw her happy off
pring, the rivulets, playing 
around her, till they were all carried away by the dry 
heat of the sun. But the fall of Tantalus, and the rock 
hanging over his head, are ideas the origin of which is 
probably to be sought in the volcanic vi
itations unòer- 
gone by the valley of the IIernlus and the carthquake
 
agitating the mountain
, and hringing sudden de
truction 
over the head of lnan when wantoning in the height of 
hi:-l pro
perity. 
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South coast of Closely connected by ancient tradition 
Asia Minor. with the Idæan peninsula is the south coast 
of Asia l\Iinor, where even the mainland advances penin- 
sula-like into the sea, with broad masses of mountain. 
The formation of the interior is caused by the Taurus, 
which in its upper valleys gathers the springs, to cast 
them in splendid waterfalls down it::; heights, from whose 
base they meander as rivers through the lowlands. The 
grandeur of this mountain scenery is increased by the 
volcanic nature of part of it, especially the mountains of 
the SolYlni, where strange phenomena of fire could not 
but excite the fancy of the inhabitants. The mountain 
ranges stretch close up to the sea, without an intervening 
strip of level land, so that no path along the shore con- 
nects the different places on the coast; but numberles:; 
harbor-bays interrupt the precipitous line of coast, and 
islands lying in front of it offer roomy roads and anchor- 
ages. 
'Vhere mountains and sea thus pervade one another, 
there all the peoples belonging to the circle of Greek 
history found an especial theatre of their develoPluent; 
and we are fully justified in giving a place in this circle 
to the Lycians. 
The Lycian The ancients kne,v of no unmixed popula- 
peninsula. tion in this district. The Phænicians explored 
the Lycian Taurus as well as the Cilician; and by land 
also Selnitic tribes seem to have immigrated out of Syria 
and Cilicia; and these tribes formed the tribe of the 
Solymi. Another influx of population was conducted to 
this coast by means of the Rhodian chain of islands: 
T..1en of Crete came across, who called themselves Termili 
of' Trameli, and venerated Sarpedon as their Hero. 
Aftcr an arduf}u
 struggle, they gradually made them- 
sol vc::; masters of the land encircled hy sea and rock: on 
the heights commanding the lower valleys they founded 
their citadels, ,the indestructible strength of which has 
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resisted all earthquakes. From the mouth of the Xan- 
thus the Cretans entered the land. There Leto had fir
t 
found a hospitable reception; in Patara, near by, arose 
the first great temple of Apollo, the god of light, or 
Lyciu
, with the worship of whom the inhahitant
 of the 
land became subsequently to such a degree identified as to 
receive themselves from the Greeks on whose coasts they 
landed the same name as the god, viz. Lycians. 
Thus here, as in the Troad, important combinations of 
different people were accomplished, who arrived by land 
or 
ea to arouse the native population. But that the 
latter also was related to the Hellenes is manifest from 
the early civilization of both land and people, which, 
with all its homogeneousne:::s with the Cretans and Tro- 
jans, yet exhibits a character so national and complete in 
itself: that it cannot have been produced by the action 
of colonization on an originally barbarous nationality. 
Although the history of this country is in- 
The Lycians. 
comparably more obscure than that of Crete 
and Ilium, yet we know that the Lycians, in courage and 
knowledge of the sea fully the equal
 of the mo
t sea- 
filring nation of the Archipelago, from a desire of an 
orderly political life, renounced at an early period the 
public practice of piracy, which their neighbors in Pisidia 
and Cilicia ne,er relinquished. Their patriotism they 
proved in heroic struggles, and in the quiet of home devel- 
oped a greater refinement of manners, to which the special 
honor in which they held the female sex bearcl marked 
testinlony. This is one of the ble
sings of the religion of 
Apollo, which recogni
ed women as the instruments chosen 
to give voice to the divine will; oracles were comnluni- 
cated in Patara by virgin.;; who a.s5ociated with the deity 
in his temple, and in the fan1Ïlies of the citizens the 
matrons were ho
ored by the sons desi
nating their 
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descent by the names of their mothers. * The same tender- 
ness of feeling is expressed in the loving care which they 
devoted to their dead, and of which they have given 
proofs in grand monuments. For nothing so much dis- 
tinguishes the Lycians as their artistic creativeness. The 
boldly and beautifully chosen sites of their citadels are 
closely surrounded by the resting-places of the dead, to 
honor whom worthily whole masses of rock were con- 
verted into streets of tombs and cemeteries. Everywhere 
we find evidence of an idealizing sense, which knows how 
to breathe a higher life even into inert stone. However 
impossible it may be to fix the date of the monuments of 
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. It is true that the usage of the Lycians, to designate descent by the 
mother, was interpreted even in ancient times as a proof that in their 
social life they conceded a peculiar influence to women; they are called 
women's servants by Heraclides Ponticus, fro 15. However, it would be 
an error to understand the usage in question as a homage offered to the 
female sex. It is rather rooted in primitive conditions of society, in 
which monogamy was not yet established with sufficient certainty to ena- 
ble descent on the father's side to be affirmed with assurance. Accord- 
ingly this usage extends far beyond the territory commanded by the 
Lycian nationality. It occurs, even to this day, in India; it may be 
demonstrated to have existed among the ancient Egyptians (Schmidt 
Griech. PapyrUSttrkllnden, p. 321); it is mentioned by Sanchuniathon, 
page 16, OreII., where the reason for its existence is stated with great 
freedom; and beyond the confines of the East it appears among the.- 
Etruscans, among the Cretans, who were so closely connected with thu 
Lycians, and who caned their fatherland motherland, and a.mong theJ 
Athenians. Cf. Bachofen in the Verlwnrlltmgen der Rtuff!Jarter PMlo- 
logenversammlung, page 44. Accordingly, if Herodotus, 1. 1'13, rega.rds 
the usage in question as thoroughly peculiar to the Lycians, it must ha'
e 
maintained itself longest among them of an the nations related to the 
Greeks, as is also proved by the Lycian inscriptions. Hence we must 
in general regard the employment of the maternal name for a designation 
of descent as the remains of an imperfect condition of social life and 
famiIy-Iaw, which, as life became more regulated, was relinquished in 
favor of the usage afterwards universal in Greece, of naming children 
after the father. This diversity of usage, which is of extreme importance 
for the history of ancient civilization, has been recently discussed by 
Bachofen in the address mentioned above. 
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the Lycians, and of the organization of their civic com- 
Dlunities and developnlent of their federa] laws, so much 
is certain,-that this people wa
 naturally endowed with 
a dispo::3ition towards this free and univer
al 8piritual 
deyeloI)ment, and wa5 thus in such important branches of 
culture the precur
or and model of the Hellenes. The 
national princes of the Peloponnesus sent for workmen 
from Lycia to wall their citadels; and in Lycia is the 
home of the heroic figures of Bellerophon and Perseus. 
The first communication by writing, mentioned in Homer, 
points from Argas to Lycia. The Lycians are especially 
familiar with the conception of Zeus as one in himself, 
but ruling the world in a threefold form, of Zeus Triopas. 
'Vith this conception was combined the adoration of 
Apollo, in whom they thought the hidden Zeus revealed 
himself mo
t cle
rly to them. They venerated him as the 
prophet of the supreme deity, and in this belief developed 
before all other tribes the Apolline art of divination, in 
order to learn the diyine will frolll auguries, sacrifices 
and dreanls, and out of the mouth of inspired Sibyls. 
The Troad and Lycia are countries inti- 
Connection be- 
mately related to one another; they worship tween the Tro- 
the same g ods, such as Zeus Triopas and ad, Lycia, and 
Crete. 
Apollo; the same Heroes, such as Pandarus; 
they have the same names for rivers and mountains. 
Part of the Troad was called Lycia, after its inhabitants, 
just 3ß Lycians in their own country call themselves Tro- 
jans. Each of the two countries, sisters by descent and 
feeling, is again inseparably connected with Crete; the 
Troad by its Ida range and the Idæan dæmons, and by its 
harbors, and, again, Lycia through Sarpedon. Lycians, 
Cretans, and Carians llleet together on the west coa.:;t, 
which lies spread out in the midst between the two penin- 
sulas of Asia 1\Iinor; above all, at the outlet of the valley 
of the 
Ireander, in the most ancient maritinle city of 

Iiletus, and oppo:;:itc Chins, which owes its cultivation of 
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the vine to Crete, in Erythræ. 'Vho is able to assign a 
chronological sequence to these conflicting influences, to 
fix the starting-points of these currents in the midst of 
their flux and reflux, and to assert whether they are to be 
sought in the south or the north, in Asia l\Iinor or in 
Crete 
 For although the more important forms of divine 
worship, especially the Phrygian, beyond a doubt came 
from the mainland to the islands; yet the island 'ma;y 
have puÚ:fi
d and elevated what it had admitted from 
the mainland, and may have subsequently again con1- 
municated it to the latter endowed with new powers and 
impulses. Here for centuries the liveliest intercourse on 
the coasts, a constant interchange of giving and taking, 
took place, till at last a world of homogeneous culture 
had arisen, in the luminous circle of which 've find Crete 
and the coast of Asia l\Iinor from Lycia to the Troad 
united. Common to all is the fact, that in all these 
places a Greek national life was refined and developed 
out of a confused mixture of different national elements. 
The first signs of this development are the realization of 
a higher order of life, the foundation of towns, the 
increasing refinement of manners; its perfection is the 
common religion of Apollo, which was nowhere intro- 
duced without taking hold of and transforming the whole 
life of the people. It liberated men from dark and gro- 
velling worships of nature; it converted the worship of a 
god into the duty of moral elevation; it founded expia- 
tions for those oppressed with guilt, and for those astray 
without guidance sacred oracles. The rich blessings 
granted by this religion brought with them the obligation 
and awakened the desire of unwearyingly spreading it, 
and carrying it across the sea into the 'Vestern lands, still 
lingering in the obscurity of earlier forms of divine wor- 
ship. The priests of Delos related that the first statutes 
of their worship of Apollo had come from Lycia: Delos, 
on account of its excellent anchorage in the midst of the 
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i5Iand-sea., was from the first fi station of uncommon 
importance for commerce, as well as for the spread of 
rellO'lOn. On Delos the first Eacred laurel sent forth it" 
ö 
shoot
 by the side of olive and palm; froin Delo
 the 
priests steered their barks through the islands to the 
ûpposite mainland; and wherever they landed, all things 
rejoiced in the light of that sun whose ri=:;ing the Greek 
Ea.st had beheld ages before. 


Among the earliest of the altars erected to The homes 
Apollo in 'Yestern Greece were tho
e at the of the Ar- 
P P ganants. 
mouth of the enlius and on the agasæan 
Gulf: The communications by sea, however, to which 
these erections owed their origin were by no means the 
earliest and nlost primitive. The IDeillory of the Greeks 
mounted back to an parlier period, and knew of the roads 
in which the mariners from the other side anchored their 
ve.
sels at the brink of the ho
pitable gulf of Paga.;;:æa; it 
recalled the story of the first bark, constructed out of the 
timber of woody Pelion, which boldly rowed out of the 
tranquil bay. The race which in cOll5equence of this 
life-bringing contact with the nations beyond the sea first 
issues forth with a history of itß own from the dark back- 
jrDUIl<l of the Pela:,gian people is that of 
1 -" Th 1 f I . H . The Minyi. 
t - ') _llnYI. e eye e 0 t lelr eroes In- 
cludes Ia50n and Euneus, hi
 son, who trades with 
Phænicians and with Greeks; Euphemu
, "the runner 
across the water"; and Erginus, the stee
nlan, "Who is at 
the same time a native of )Iiletus. The divinities of the 
Argonauts, from Posidon dÛ'wn to Apollo, anlong them 
Glaucus anò Lencothea, are equally wor
hippcd bJ the 
tribes on the oth0r side of the sea. 7ih
 E'ongs of the 
Argo, the earlie
t songs of the Grc"!:; of which we can 
divine the theme, celcbrate the courageous pcr,;;:everance 
of Heroes of the sea, proyeå by all Dlanner of troubles, 
and at last crowned hy vif'tory and gain; and in the 
5 
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string of adventures woven into them present the most 
graphic picture of Ionic expeditions and fcudd by sea, in 
which presently brave men fronl 'Ve::5tern Greece bear 
their part. Associates in the expedition are announced 
from every coast, and even from places inland. But 
wherever Argonauts have their home, other traces gene- 
rally appear at the same time of settlements of Ionic 
population; so especially in Phlius and Tegea, in Thes- 
pire and on the Ætolian coasts. Beyond the confines of 
the Greek sea, men seek the entrance into the Pontus, 
along whose shores the power of the Ninevites had 
already advanced through Armenia. By this means 
international communications were opened on the east of 
the Pontus, in which the Phænicians had participated; 
and therefore the Phænician Phineus is the door-keeper of 
the Pontus, and the inexperienced sons of the Hellenes 
are obliged to call in the aid of his knowledge of the sea. 
These commercial relations were interwoven with reli- 
gious rites belonging to the worship of a Zeus who calls 
for human blood, but, like the God of Abraham, allows 
his justice to be satisfied by a ram. 
The Argo was said to have 'weighed anchor from a 
variety of ports-from Iolcus in Thessal y, from Anthedon 
and Siphæ in Bæotia: the home of Iason hinlself was on 
l\lount Pel ion by the sea, and again on Lemllos and in 
Corinth; a clear proof how homogen
ous Yfere the influ- 
ences running on various coasts. However, the myths of 
the .J.\.rgo were developed in the greatest completeness on 
the Pagasæan gulf, in the seats of the Minyi; and they 
are the first with whonl a perceptible movement of the 
Pelasgian tribes beyond the sea-in other words, a Greek 
history in Europe-begins. 
The ::\Iinyi spread both by land and sea. They migra- 
ted southwards into the fertile fields of Bæotia, and settled 
on the southern side of the Copæic valley by the sea, 
IIere new dangers and new taf'k:; awaitec1 then1. For the 
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valley in which they took up their abode soon proved an 
uncertain and unsafe lowland dbtrict, which unexpect- 
edly changed from a rich valley to a dangerous lake of 
mora:::s. The ::\Iinyi saw that the cultivation of this dis- 
trict entirely depended upon keeping open the cavernous 
pað
ages which were by nature designed to carry off the 
water, but at the same time exposed to be suddenly 
stopped up by land-slips. The most important of these 
subterraneous pa
sages, in which the Cephissus flows out 
into the sea, tlley provided "ith a succe::::::,ion of vertically- 
laid shafts, de
cending towards the depths of the canal 
which carries off the water, and designed to nlake its 
purification and supervi:5ion possible. Besides such gigan- 
tic operations in the rocks, they executed embankments 
of exceeding grandeur, which were to enclose the influx 
of sea-water, and conduct it to the caverns broadened for 
the purpose of carrying it off,-all admirable works, by 
which they transformed into a seat of prosperity and 
power a district which, in our day, again lies like a deep 
moras
 in a pestiferous atmo
phere, desolate and unin- 
habited. 
For after leaving the low southern coast 
Orchomenus. 
they founded a new city at the western ex- 
tremity of the Bæotian valley. There a long mountain 
ridge juts out from the direction of Parnassus, and round 
its farthest projection flows in a semicircle the Cephissu:5. 
At the lower edge of the height lies the village of Skripu. 
Ascending from its huts, one passes oyer prinlitive lines 
of wall to the peak of the lllountain, only approachable 
by a rocky stairca
e of a hundred steps, and forming the 
sUIlllnit of a ca!;tle. Thi
 is the second city of the )Iillyi 
in Bæotia, called Orchomenus: like the first the most 
, 
ancient waned royal seat which can be proyed to 113ve 
exi::;ted in Hellas, occupying a proud and com manding 
position over the valley by the Fea. Only a little aboye 
the dirty huts of clay rist,
 out of the depth
 of the soil 
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the mighty block of marble, more than twenty feet high, 
which covered the entrance of a round building. The 
ancients called it the trea
ury of l\finyas, in the vaults of 
which the ancient kings were believed to have hoarded 
the superfluity of their trea
ures of gold and silver, and 
in these remains endeavored to recall to theulselves the 
glory of Orchomenus sung by Homer. Here the Charites 
were venerated as mighty and generous natural divinities, 
" the melodious queens of splendid Orchomenus, the guar- 
dian goddesses of the ancient l\Iinyi." 
The Minyi Even in Bæotia the Minyi remained naviga- 
in Bæotia. tors, and possessed their naval stations at the 
mouth of the Cephissus as well as on the southern coa::;t. 
They had an active share in the most ancient naval asso- 
ciations; and, in accordance with the union of Bæotia 
and Thessaly into one territorial district, tribes of the 
same people, moved by a spirit of daring adventure, 
spread far over the surrounding countries, and acquired a 
leading influence in the developnlent of other states. On 
the other hand, in Bæotia itself, that is to say in the east- 
ern half of the land cut off from the valley of the Lake 
Copais, another power had arisen, independent of Orcho- 
menus, but, like it, sprung up out of seeds which had been 
carried across from the Eastern shore. 
Th H 1 . 'The channel of the Euripus naturall y exer- 
e y mn 
valley of the cised an -especial attraction of its own on the 
sea. seafaring nations of the East. It was a deep, 
tranquil passage leading from south to north, as it were 
through the very centre of Hellns. On the right of the 
vOJ"ager sailing through it lay the long line of the moun- 
tain-island Eubæa, with the wealth of her forests, inex- 
haustible in supplies for ship-building; with her copper 
and iron mines, the working of ,vhich in 'Vef-:tcrn Greece 
began on thi'3 spot, whence with all the artistic handicrafts 
connected with it, it spread throughout the other coun- 
tries of the South. On his left lay the shore of Bæotia, 
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offering excellent anchorages, such as Hyria and Aulis: 
here were alllple opportunities for fisheries, for a succe
s- 
ful search after shell-fi:
h, and for diving after sea-fungi; 
and the myth of Glauc
, which belonf,"S to the Euripus, 
te:3tifies to the brÎ5k life of a fuhing population eager after 
gain, and carrying on its occupations from the earliest 
tillies on the beach of Anthedon. However, space failed 
here for larger settlements, there being a want of arable 
and pasture lanc1;. .A. few hours fhrther inland the set- 
tlers found both, as they glanced over the barren height
 
on the shore towards the valley of the Hylian lake. 
This lake is connected by subterraneous pas
ages with the 
Copæic, but, illEtead of being a lake of mora!;:!;:, like the 
latter, contains fre:5h nlountain water, while a healthy at- 
mosphere and fertile soil surround its banks. Towards 
the south, especially, a broad plain, with a deep soil, 
stretches a
 far as the first heights of the Teume
:3us. 
Even these height
 are neither rude nor strong, but cov- 
ered with a layer of earth and interspersed with valleys, 
abounding with rippling springs and riyulets. Ismenus 
and Dirce flow side by si( Ie through a rich garden-land 
down to the sea. Hcre Cadillus slays the dragon, the 
jealous dænlon of the earth and guardian of the land, 
and on the heights above the strealllS founds his citadel 
of Cadnl(
a, the low situation of which, selected only on 
account of it
 fertility, stood more in need of a strong 
circunlvallation than any other ca
tle in Greece. 
Cadnul:-; anù Iason, the two dragon-:
;Jayer
, are Heroes 
reiatefl to one another, in wholn the ,y e
tern Greeks rep- 
re:-:ented to thenlselves the civilization they had derived 
from the East; the ideas connected with navigation being 
however, neglected in the case of Cadmu8, on Cadmu
 and 
account of the inland character of the :::ettle- the Caùrnc- 
O ] h h 1 . . f ones. 
ment. n t Ie ot er allC, renUlllscenccs 0 
nIÏning are indicatpd hy the Bteotian Telchini, the Dlagic 
dæmon
, \\ho, like the Iùæan Dactyli, COln1l1Unicated the 
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art of manipulating ore originally practised in Asia; the 
earth used for the refinement of copper ore was called 
Cadn1Ïc earth; and the employment of the metal thus 
obtained for n1Ïlitary armor ,vas an invention of Cadn1us. 
Hi
 name itself among the Cretans signified a panoply, 
and his successors, the Cadmeones, were conceived of as 
the City Rulers resplendent in purple and gold and glit- 
tering bronze. Ðanaus he resembles as the founder of 
artificial irrigation; Palamedes, as the introducer oÎ 
'writing; the Lycian Heroes in Argos, as architect and 
builder of the citadel. For his most important character 
is that of founder of a race of king-priests, which, after a 
sanguinary conflict, at last obtains a firm seat on the 
Cadmea, and spreads its well-ordered dominion over the 
shores of the Euripus. It follows that here especially 
hardy and numerous settlers immigrated, to found, by 
means of their superior power and cultivation, a kingdoln 
so favorably situated both towards the sea and land. 
Several features of tradition point to the supposition that 
Crete was the original starting-point of these establish- 
ments. Rhadamanthys hiInself was said to have immi- 
grated thence into Bæotia, and round his grave near Hal- 
iartus flourished the odorous branches of the styrax-tree, 
the seed of which owned the same native country as him- 
self. By the side of the chivalrous sons of Cadmus we 
find descendants of" earth-born" races, who unite with 
the Cadmeones, and assert a certain claÏ1u to a share in 
their don1Ïnion. In addition, new immigrations arrive 
from abroad, whose hostile interference interrupts the suc- 
cession of the Cadmeones; Amphion and Zethus stand at 
the head of a new generation of rulers, in which two 
lines of princes assert equal rights. Their descent from 
lason points across the sea to lonia; as do their connec- 
tion with Niobe and the sound of the Lydian lyre, by the 
magic of which Amphion not only charms and softens 
human hearts, b
t bids the rocks fit themselves into a 
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structure by rhythmic laws. The Cadlnea- is encircled by 
a double wall, which below the royal residence also 
hedg
 round with its protection an industrious civic com- 
munity, and through whose lofty gates the high-roads in 
all directions meet in the centre of the land. In seven- 
gated Thebes we once more find the race of the Cadule- 
ones ruling, alnong them Laiu
 and Labdacus. The de- 
generate condition of the land, brought on by the guilt 
of its prince::;, is indicated by the Sphinx, a symbol de- 
rived by Ionic Greeks from the East, and widely spread. 
The altern
te rule of the sons of illdipus produces fra- 
ternal conflicts, finally inflaming the family feud and 
civil conflict into a general war. Cadmean Thebe
 conIes 
to an end; but her highly-gifted sons, even when scat- 
tered abroad, carry the gernls of higher civilization 
into the neighboring states in the South. 
The Theban myths comprehended in brief and clear 
lines the main movements of historical development 
which really. occupied centuries. Such epochs as that 
which the arrival of Cadmus represented fix the -concln- 

ion of a patriarchal condition of innocence and tran- 
quillity; craft and force accompany the ble.

ings of a 
higher life, and bring with them into the land evil man- 
ners and unheard-of misdeech:, war, and trouble. The 
,vrath of the gods and the guilt of man, sin and its curse, 
follo,y one another in a close and terrible succe
ion. 
Such is the fatal fortune of the children of Cadmlli5, sung 
of by so many poets. 


It waq at Thebes that the culture of the Seven-gated 
Ea
tern Greeks 
truck its deepest roots, and Thebes. 
by means of a populou
 settlement most markedly 
erted 
itl;:elf as against the nath"e inhabitants. For this rca
on 
Cadmus, more than any other Heroe
 of th
 kind, brill's 
a foreign ('haracter; h\
 house is per
ccuted by the neigh- 
boring nation=, with jealou
 enmity. And thus he neither 
found adn1ission into natiye gcncalogic:" nor bccanle hy 
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this nleans the national property of 'V este
n Hellas. 
The name of the Æolians was understood to signify the 
native Pelasgian tribes, WhOIU the settlelnents of A
iatic 
Greeks and intennixture with them had advanced to 3 
higher degree of civilization as agriculturists, navigators 
and members of orderly political communitiæ. 
The Æolidæ. 0 . 
AgaIn, the collectlve nalne of the sons of 
Æolus, or the Æolidæ, was taken to indicate those Heroes 
who were regarded at'3 the nlain representatives of this civ- 
ilization. Such were lason, Athamas, the ancestor of the 
l\Iinyi, the priestly Amythaonidæ, the descendants of Sal- 
moneus, the l\Iessenian N ebridæ, and the Corinthian Sisy- 
phus, with whom Odysseus is also brought into connection 
unless indeed we assume an independent COllilnencement 
of seafaring civilization in the Cephallenian island-realm. 
All these Æolians and Æolidæ have no farther relation- 
ship and falnily likeness, in a national point of view, 
to one another, beyond the conlmon derivation of their 
culture from the Greeks on the other side of the sea. 
In the first appearance of the Achæans we 
The Achæans. fi d l o.l!. d d o 
n more pecu lar J.eatures an a greater IS- 
tinctness of outline. The ancients regarded them as a 
branch of the Æolians, with wholn they afterwards re- 
united into one national body, i. e., not as an orignally dis- 
tinct nationality or independent branch of the Greek people. 
Accordingly we hear neither of an Achæan language nor 
of Achæan arto A manifest and decided influence of the 
maritime Greeks, wherever the Achæans appear, is com- 
mon to the latter with the Æolians. Achæans are every- 
where settled on the coast, and are always regarded as 
particularly near relations of the Ionians. Accordingly 
Ion and Achæus are connected as brothers and as sons 
of Apollo, and out of Ionia the Achæans derived the 
descent of their greatest royal house; the banks of the 
Lydian l\Iæon were called an Achæan land: with Lyeiu 
find the Troad the Achæans are united by the tribe of the 
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Teucri; and Achæan Heroes, such as Æacus, help to 
build the walls of Ilium. On Cyprus dwelt primitive 
Achæans, as al:so on Crete, where they appear to signify 
Hellenes who had immigrated from 
kia .:\Iinor; and 
again at the mouth of the Penëu.s and at the foot of 
::\lount Pelion, on Æginfi and in .Attica. In 8hort, the 
Achæans appear scattered about in localities on the coast 
of the 
Egean 
o remote from one another, that it is im- 
possible to consider all bearing this name as fragments 
of a people originally united in one social community; 
nor do they in fact anywhere appear, properly speak- 
ing, a
 a popular body, as the main stock of the popu- 
lation, but rather as eminent families, from which spring 
princes and heroes: hence the use of the expres
don 
"Sons of the ...:\.chæans" to indicate noble descent. But 
however clearly the 
.\.chæans bear the impr
s of the cul- 
ture derived from the East, however closely they are con- 
nected with the A:-:iatic Greeks by their myths and forms 
of religious worship, they notwithstanding called forth a 
nlore independent development in European Greece than 
the older .Æolic tribes had succeeded in producing; it wa
 
by them that the first states w'ere formed which a
5ertecl 
their independence agai
t the East; and it Ina)"'" be said 
that with the deed;:; of the Achæans first commences a 
connected history of the Hellenes. 
In none of their many seats did the Ächæ- The Achæans 
ans leave behind them so momentous traces in Phthiotis. 
of their pre...;ence as in the fertile low land
 between ffita 
and Othrys. This i
 the district of Phthioti:-:, where th<; 
Sperchëus flows down to the sea and unlocks the rich 
regions of his valley to the lllariner. IIere we COlic} 
upon fa.;tne

es of the 
\.('h[
an
,-anlong them Lar

a, 
caHed the" hanp-íng," becau:-"c it hung like a nest on thE} 
ruck; here i
 the chosen hOlue of their favorite myths, 
of the :-:ong3 of Pe1ell
, who by the woody springs of the 
Sperchi.;u-.; vowed hi:5 hecatoJnh
 of raIns to the gods, with 
5* 
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whOln he associated as a friend, and of the Pel ide Achilles 
the son of the silver-footed sea-goddess, who, after spend- 
ing his childhood on the mountain heights, descends 
as a youthful Hero into the valley, to bloom for a brief 
season and to die. This high-souled, loveable Hero, who 
unhesitatingly prefers a short life full of great deeds to a 
long life full of cOlufort, but devoid of glory, is an ÏIllper- 
ishable monunlent of the chivalrous heroislu, of the ideal- 
ism and poetic genius, of the Achæans. A second of the 
same fan1Ïly of nlyths is that of Pelops, especially re- 
markable as attaching itself more manifestly and de- 
.tisively than any other I-Ieroic myth to Ionia and Lydia. 
\Ve relnember the royal house of Tantalus enthroned on 
IJle banks of the Sipylus, and intiInateJy associated with 
the worship of the Phrygian 1\lother of the 
'rhe Pelopidæ. G ds 1\1 b f . . 
o. em ers 0 tIns royal house emI- 
grate and cross to Hellas from the Ionian ports; they 
bring with them bands of adventurous companions, a 
t.reasure of rich culture and knowledge of the world, 
arms and ornanlents, and splendid implements of furni- 
ture, and gain a following among the natives, hitherto 
combined in no political union. The latter they collect 
around them, and found hereditary principalities in the 
newly-discovered land, the inhabitants of which by this 
means themselves attain to unity, to a consciousness of 
their strength, and to a historical development. This was 
tIle notion formed by men like Thucydides as to the epoch 
occasioned by the appearance of the Pelopidæ in the ear- 
liest ages of the nation; and what elmnent in this notion 
is either ilnprobable or untenable? Do not all the tradi- 
tions connected with Achæan princes of the house of Pe- 
lops point with one consent over the sea to Ly(1Ïa? The 
sepulchral lnoullùs, heaped up to a great height, after 
the manner of the Lydians, recur anlong the Achæans ; 
the wor:-:hip of the Phrygian l\lother of the Gods was 
brought to Rparta by the Pc1opidw; and guilds of Lydian 
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flute-players followed them to the same city. Pelops lay 
buried in Pisa near the sanctuary of the Lydian Artemis; 
the same Artemis is connected as Iphigenia with Agamem- 
non, who ever:rwhere appears as the priest of this goddes
. 
The source of gold nearest to the Greeks, and at the sanle 
time the riche
:t, was the river-sand of the Pactolu
 and 
the depths of Tmolus. The Pelopidæ arrived re:-:plendellt 
with this gold among the natives, who were tilling their 
fields in the sweat of their brow, and ever aftel'warcb the 
Greeks were unable to separate the idea
 of gold and of 
royal power. Other mortals, as Herodotus says of the 
Sc)
thians, touch gold to their own rle;õ;truction: to a 
born prince it give...: power and n1Ïght; it is the sYlubol 
Dnd the seal of hi:-; superhuIllan po
ition. 
'Yhere then was the locality in which t11Ís 
union of the foreign royal hou
e with the 
Achæans took place? No myth gives any 
answer to the que
tion. In Peloponnef'us we 
find both thoroughly ama]galnated, and on the coast no 
ancient myth of their landing occurs. It is accordingly 
not impossible that this important union was already ac- 
compli
hed in The
::;aly, and that in con
equence of it a 
part of the people, under their new duke
, de
erted the 
over-peopled di
trict
 of Phthia for the South, where 
cities and states were founded whose glory soon over- 
topped that of the Thes,aliall _\.chæans. 
But by whatever route Pelopidæ and Thp pre-historic 
Achæans may have entered Peloponnesu
, age of Argos. 
in no case were the land
 and nations whon1 they found 
there rudp and uncultiYat
d. The Greeks regarded 
i\rgos as the olde;õ:t of tll{'
e r1i
trict
, on the 
hoi'e8 of 
whieh the chil(lren of the ,y ('
t and of the Eaf't held in- 
tercour
e together. \Ve have alrearlr seen in consequence 
of what influences the Pela
gi in the land had hecome 
Danai; :fi)f snch a change in the appellation of nations, 
according to the nleaning of Greek myths, invariably 


Combination 
of the Achæ- 
ans amI Pe- 
lopidæ. 
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desigT1ates an epoch of greater ÏInportance than all those 
preceding it. The dry plain of Argos was now proviùed 
with springs, the rocky shafts of which descended to the 
veins of water hidden far below, or husbanded the rain- 
water for the dry season; on the shore stations were ar- 
ranged for docks or anchorages, and the market-place of 
the city had been for all times con
ecrated to the Lyciau 
god. Danaus himself was said in the last .instance to 
have come from Rhodes, the natural halting-place be- 
tween the south coast of Asia and the Archipelago. 
No district of Greece contains so dense a succession of 
powerful citadels in 8. narrow space as Argolis. Lofty 
Lari;;:
a, apparently designed by nature as the centre of 
the district, is succeeded by l\Iycenæ, deep in the recess of 
the land; at the foot of the mountain lies l\Iidea, at the 
brink of the sea-coast Tiryns s and lastly, at a farther dis- 
tance of half an hour's march, N auplia, with its harbor. 
This succession of ancient fastnes
es, whose indestructibìe 
structure of stone we admire to this day, is clear evidence 
of nlighty conflicts which agitated the earliest days of 
Argos; and proves that in this one plain of Inachus 
several principalities must have arisen by the side of one 
another, each putting its confidence in the walls of its 
citadel; son1e, according to their position, maintaining an 
intercour
e with other lands by sea, others rather a con- 
nection with the inland country. 
The evidence preserved in these monuments is borne 
out by that of the myths, according to which the 
dOIninion of Danaus is divided among his successors. 
Exiled Prætus is brought home to Argos by Lycian 
b;lnc1
, with who
e help he build.; the coast-fortre
s of 
Tiryns, where he holds sway as t.he first and mightiest in 
the land. In the arrogance of his Lycian wife, in t:1e 
perverse pride of his daughter, who despise the older 
religions of the land, lie hidden historic traits, the inner 
connection of which is a proof of their ancient OrIgIn. 
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The other line of the Danaidæ is also intimately con- 
nected with Lycia; for Perseus, the grand::;on of Acri
ius, 
long desired, but then feared and driven out upon the 
sea; Per
eu;:" who, after being announced under the 
symbol of a winged lion, as the irresistible conqueror of 
land and Inen, on his return frolu the Ea
t founds .:\Iy- 
cenæ, as the new regal seat of the united kingdom of 
Argos, is him
elf essentially a native Lycian hero of 
light, belonging to the religion of Apollo. In this cha- 
racter he extends his victorious voyages over land and 
sea, and is only another form of Bellerophon, whose 
name and worship equally with his own unite both sides 
of the sea. Finally, Heracles hinlself id connected with 
the family of the Perseidæ, as a prince born on the 
Tirynthian fastness, and submitted by the statutes of a 
severe law of prilnogeniture to many sufferings at the 
behest of Eurystheus. 
During the divisions in the house of The Pelopidæ 
Danau
, and the misfortunes befalling that at Argo::;. 
of Prætus, foreign fan1Ílies acquire influence and domin- 
ion in Argos: the
e are of the race of Æolus, and 
originally belong to the harbor-country of the western 
coast ûf Peloponnesus; the Amythaonidæ,-among thrIll 
:ßlelampus and Bias. The might of the chilùren of 
Perseus 
eems broken; the sons and grandsons of the 
immigrants are rulers in the land: 3f the house of Bias 
Adra
tu
, in Sicyon, and Hippomedon; among the de- 
scendant; of l\IelaInpns ...\.nlphiarall
, the prie
tly hero. 
ROl
ed to action by the troubles at Thebc
, they form an 
alliance in ar
, to destroy the hated city of the Cad- 
meones. Two generations are needed to bring the san- 
guinary feucl.; to an end. 'Vhat the wild, heroic force of 
the 8cven fitilcd in effecting, their 
on8 are able to ac- 
conlplGh with their f'lig-hter n}(,
1.
ure of power. The 
Thcban
 are routed at Gli:,a
) anù their city is dC:5troyed. 
'Yhile the dOininion of the .\rgÍ\
e laud wad thU:5 sub- 
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divided, and the native warrior nobility subsequently ex- 
hausted itself in savage internal feuds, a new royal house 
succeeded in grasping the supreme power, and giving an 
entirely new importance to the country. This house wm; 
that of the Tautalidæ, united with the forces of Achæan 
population. 
Variou:3 attempts were made to connect the Achæan 
princes with the house of Perseus, by means of mar- 
riages, wardships, and regencies committed by one hand 
to the other. For it is the habit of genealogical myths 
to extinguish by such means the memory of violent re- 
volutions, and to conduct a peaceable succession of legiti- 
mate dynasties through the most varying series of epochs. 
'fhe residue of fact is, that the ancient dynasty, connected 
by descent with Lycia, ,vas overthrown by the house 
which derived its origin froIn Lydia. The Danai remain 
the saIne people and retain the same name; but the de- 
serted fa
tnesses of the Perseidæ are occupied by the 
Achæan princes, at first, we read, in lVlidea, then in 
l\iycenæ. Accordingly it is at the outlet of the passes 
leading into the land from the direction of the Isthmus 
that the new rulers take a firm footing, and, advancing 
from the land side towards the shore, extend their royal 
dominion. 
The poetic myths, abhorring long rows of 
The Atridæ. 
names, mention three princes as ruling here in 
succession, one leaving the sceptre of Pelops to the other, 
viz. Atreus, Thyestes, and Agamenu} on. l\lycenæ is the 
chief seat of their rule, which is not restricted to the 
district of Argos. Atreus' second son l\Ielle]aus unites 
the valley of the Eurotas with the hereditary donlinions 
of the Pelopidæ, after expelling thence the Lelegian royal 
house of the Tyndaridæ. In the fraternal rule of the 
two Atridæ a picture for the first time unfolds itself in 
clearer outlines of a well-ordered royal dOlninion, gradu- 
ally in a double way comprehending the whole of Pelo. 
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ponnesus. \Ve see partly regions in which they ab
o- 
lutely sway the land and its inhabitants (and these are 
the best portions of the peninsula, the plains of the 
Inachus, Eurotas, and Pamisus, the home of Agamemnon 
himself being equally at Sparta and at i\Iycenæ): partly 
separate principalities which recognize the supreme lord- 
ship of the Atridæ, and do honlage to it a
 anned vassals. 
The dominion of the ...\chæans in Peloponnesus i:; an 
inland one, in contra:-:t to those preceding it; yet it was 
impossible to hold a Greek coast-country without at the 
same time holding the dominion of the sea. Thus neither 
'Was the sway of Agamemnon confined to the mainland, 
but it extended over the islands; and not only oyer the 
le

er on the coa3t, where the pirates hid thenlselves and 
their booty, but also over the greater and lilore di
tant. 
Their conquest was the conlmencenlent of a deyelopn1ent 
of donlÏnion adyancing frolll East to \Yest, the founda- 
tion of a maritime power beginning at the European 
coasts. 
This advance necessarily provoked resistance on the 
part of the older maritilue town
, which had attained to 
eminence and prosperity by their intercourse with the 
coa.st
 on the other side, and now :-:a W thenlsel yes pressed 
hard and endangered by the growth of the Achæan 
power. This was especially the ca"e with the three primi- 
tive maritime citics of Argolis ikel:f,-with X auplia, the 
earliest centre of the sca trade of the plain of the Ina- 
chus, whose city-hero Palamedcs is with excellent reason 
repre
ented as a jealou
 neighbor of the ....\..chæan prillce
, 
and was in 1lÌs turn treated a:s an cnenlY by thelu: with 
Pra::;iæ, the chief place of the district of CYlluria, \vllich 
had gradually by the influx of seafhring population 
becolne wholly Ionic (it lay c1o
e by the coaEt of the rude 
di:strict, on a projection of which stood the bronze fìgure
, 
a foot high, of the CorybanWs, in acknowledgment of 
the fact that the city oweJ iÌ;
 whole cxistencr, a:; well as 
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its forms of religious worship, to primitive intercourse 
with other nations by sea); and lastI y with Hermione, 
built on a peninsula jutting out into the sea, abounding 
in purple, which unites the gulf of Argos with the waters 
of Ægina. The very sinlilarity of the situations of these 
to"\rus proves their haying originated in landing-places of 
foreign lnariners. Since they were now hard pressed by 
an inland power, they sought to aid one another nlutually 
by sea; for which purpose they entered upon farther 
communications with the tribes equally jealous of the 
advance of the Achæan power, the Ionians and l\Iinyi, 
closely connected with one another. For it must be re- 
membered that Ionians had long been settled on either 
side of the Saronic gulf; the chief place on the hither 
side being Athens, and on the farther Epidaurus, first a 
Carian, then an Ionic, town; while between the two lay 
Th 'T. 1 C Ægina, the natural centre of trade in these 
e 1..' a,va on- 
federation of Ca- waters. Thus an alliance arose of seven 
]auria. . . I 0 h A I 
marItIme paces, rc omenus, t lens, 
Ægina, Epidaurus, Hermione, Prasiæ, and N auplia. 
No point could be found better suited for the centre of.' 
this sea-alnphictyony than the high-lying island of Calau", 
ria, situated in front of the ea
tern point of ..ttrgolis, at 
the boundary of the Saronic gulf, and forming with the 
near mainland a broad and well protected inland sea. It. 
is an anchorage created by nature for harboring an assem- 
blage of ships by which the sea may be commanded. 
Into this bay juts out, fiS a peninsula, the red rock of 
l\lount Trachy, fronl which ri
ed the modern town of 
Poro:5. High above it, on the broad chalk ridge of 
Calauria, lie the foundations of the tClnple of Po
idon, 
one of the n10:5t ancient and important E:anctuaries in 
Greece. Under the protection of this deity, the alliance 
of the seven cities was nutintaincd, a curious fragnlent of 
bare history looming out of the mist of mythical tradi. 
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tion, the first actual event indicative of a wider com- 
munity of states. 
Of the results of this alliance it is impos
ible to judge, 
For the myths which arose among the Achæan people as 
to the development of the power of their ancient kings 
make no mention of any successful resistance offered to 
the latter by coast-towns; they represent their Agamem- 
non as the lord of the sea, as the leader of the fir:-:t great 
nn val txpedition ever undertaken from the coasts of 
Europe against Asia; and into the circle of events con- 
nected with Troja they dra w the fall of the glorious 
dominion of the ancient kings. According to their ver- 
sion, the long absence of the kings occasioned a breaking- 
up of the sacred establishments of the families at home, a 
fhtal neglect of household and state, and, in fine, a disso- 
lution of the dominion of the Pelopidæ. To mythology 
belongs the poetic privilege of representing the glory of 
her heroes as the occasion of their fall. But the historic 
causes are to be found in the revolution which overtook 
all the peoples in their relations to one another, and in 
movements the starting-point of which icl to be sought for 
in dIe The
;,alian :Korth. Except in their connection 
with these event:;:, neither is the end of the Achæall prin- 
cipalities intelligible, nor, on the other hand, the origin of 
the Homeric myths, in which the glory of those royal 
houses survives to our days. 
Though up to this point we could not Certainty of parti- 
d . r ' d h . cular events in the 

mccee In rea lZlng a connecte l
tOry earliest history of 
of the Greek people, yet there exi
ts a the Greeks. 
serie::) of fhcts which nothing can overthrow; for they rest 
on the ba
is of consentalleous tradition, like the lllaritime 
dominion of l\finos, or on monuments free from any am- 
higuity of meaning. For as f:urely as the fa5tn("
es of 
Ililun, of Thebes and OrchOlllcnus, of Tiryns and J\Iy- 
cenæ, stand before our eyes to this day, so surely there 
once exi
tcd Dardanian, l\Iinyan, Cadmean, anrl _t\..rgiye 
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princes and principalities, as they are called in the myths. 
All of these belong to a circle of homogeneous growth; 
all owe thcir origin to the superiority of the ..L\siatic tribes 
of Hellenes, and to the combination of the latter with an 
ancient Pelasgian population. And this is true of them, 
whether they arose on the primitive soil inhabited by 
these tribes, or on the European side of the sea; for the 
Æolic and Achæan states, as well as the others, unmis- 
takably owed their origin to the influence of immigra- 
tions from Asia. 



CH...tPTER IV. 


THE MIGRATIOSS AND CHAXGES OF SETTLEME
T8 AMoxa 
THE GREEK TRIBES. 


THE earliest events of Greek history one Locality of ear. 
and all belong to a world combining the liest Greek his. 
coasts of the A..rchipelago into one great tory. 
whole. "T"hat now ensues has its origin in the midst of 
the nlainland of Northern Greece, and constitute
 a rea
- 
tion from within to without, from the highlands to the 
coast, from the ,,-rest to the East. Unknown tribes 
arise in their distant hills, one pushing forward the other; 
whole series of populations are successively put in mo- 
tion, the ancient states perish, their royal residences be- 
come desolate, new divisions of the land follow, and out 
of a long period of wild fermentations Greece at last 
L5sues forth with new tribes, Etates, and cities. 
A considerable number of the Greek tribes llel1as in 
which inlmigrated by land into the European Epirus. 
peninsula followed the tracks of the ltalicans, and, taking 
a westward route through Pæonia anel )Iacedonia, pene- 
trated through IUyria into the western half of the Alpine 
country of Northern Greece, which the formation of its 
hill-range::; and valleys renders more easily accessible from 
the north than Thessaly in its secluded hollow. The 
numerous rivers, abounding in water, which flow close by 
one another through long gorges into the Ionian Sea, here 
facilitated an adyance to the south; and the rich pasture- 
land invited imlnigration; so that Epirus hecame the 
dwelling-place of a den::;e crowd of population, which 
cODIIDellc('d jts civiJized career in the fertile lowlands of 
the country. ..Among them three main tribes were 
II.') 
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marked ou.t, of which the Chaones were regarded as the 
most ancient; they dwelt to the south of the Acrocerau- 
nian promontory, as far down as the shore lying opposite 
the island of Corcyra (Corfu). Farther to the south the 
Thesprotians had settled, and nlore inland, in the direc- 
tion of Pindus, the l\Iolossians. A more ancient appel- 
lation than those of this triple division is that of the 
Greeks (Graikoi), which the Hellenes thought the earliest 
designation of their ancestors. The same nanle of Græci 
(Greeks) the ltalicans applied to the whole family of peo- 
ples with whom they had once dwelt together in these dis- 
tricts. This is the first collective name of the Hellenic 
tribes in Europe. In later times these Epirotic peoples 
were regarded as barbarians, after they had lagged far 
behind the southern states in their development, and after 
variol
s foreign elements had been n1Ïxed up with them; 
but, according to their origin, they could claim perfect 
equality with the other branches of the Greek people; 
and it was they, above all, who especially cherished its 
most ancient sanctuaries, and gave to them a national sig- 
nificance. 
Far away from the coast, in the seclusion of 
Dodona. the hills, where lie closely together the springs 
of the Thyamis, Aous, Arachthus, and Achelous, extends 
at the base of Tomarus the lake Ioannina, on the thickly 
wooded banks of which, betw.een fields of corn and damp 
meadows lay Dodona, a chosen seat of the Pelasgian 
Zeus, the invisible God, who announced his presence in 
the rustling of the oaks, whose altar was surrounded by a 
vast circle of tripods, for a sign that he was the first to 
unite the dmnestic hearths and civic communities into a 
great as:;ociation centering in hinlself. This Dodona was 
the central seat of the Græci; it was a sacred ccntre of 
the whole district before the ltalicans cOlnmenced their 
westward journey: and at the same time the place where 
the subsequent national name of the Greeks can be first 
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proved to have prevailed; for the chosen of the peoples 
who adnIinistered the worship of Zeus, were called Selli or 
Helli, and after them the surrounding country Hellol)Ìa 
or Hella:::;. 
However great a distance may appear to intervene be.. 
tween the tranquil mountain-valley of Dodolla and the 
scene of the doings of the maritime tribes, yet the latter 
also at an early period found their way to Epirus. For 
all influences from this side the Corcyræan Sound was 
Dece;;:
arily the chief station. ....L\.bove it lay the ancient 
place of Phællice, in the land of the Chaones; between 
the latter and the Thesprotians at the mouth of the Thy- 
amis stood a city called Ilium, the founders of which 
gave to the streams in the vicinity their names of Simois 
and Xanthus. The foreign colonists made no ad vance 
from the coast-places into the interior. E,
en in Dodona, 
the Pela
O'ian Zeus did not remain solitary, but with him 
o 
 
was joined the goddess of the creative power of nature, 
transplanted from the di
tant East, under the nanle of 
Dione. Her symbol here abo was the dove, from which 
her priestec;:
es ,,-ere called Peleades. 
Out of populous Epirus, at various times, Migrations from 
single tribes of pre-eminent power cro
sed Epirus. 
the ridge of Pindus into the Eastern di2-tricts. These 
faithfully preservcd the lllcnlories of their honle, "ith 
which they had begun their historic life, and thus ex- 
tended the authority of the Epirotic sanctuaries far over 
the limits of the particular country. Thus the ....\.chelous 
acquired a national importance, and became for the 
Greeks the river of riyers, the sacred prin1Ïtive spring of 
all fresh water, and the witness of the most 
olemn oaths. 
His worship was closely connectcd with that of the Zeus 
of Dodona, who, wherever his own worship prevailed, de- 
manded 
acrifice
 for Achelous as well as himself. 
:N 0 tradition has been preserved of the earliest migra. 
tions, "hich effected a connection between the oak-forests 
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of Epirus and the Eastern di:5tricts, and which trans- 
planted the worship of Dodona to the Spercheus. where 
Achilles invokes the Epirotic god as the ancestral divin. 
ity ot his house. A later immigration from Epirus into 
Thessaly was, however, remembered; that of a people 
whose horses had grazed in the upper valleys of the Arach. 
thus and Achelous, till, disturbed out of its repose, it ad. 
vanced in an eastward direction to where the Pindus 
forms the high backbone of the land, and separates the 
'Vestern from the Eastern districts. From the height of 
these passes opens a view on the broad corn-fields of the 
Peneus, where prosperous peoples dwelt in commodious 
seats and tempted the lust of conquest of the strange tribe. 
The easiest ,yay of access leads through the pass of 
Gomphi. In crossing the mountains, the Epirotic tribe 
passed into the circle of Greek history, and gave the 
original impulse to a series of re-settlements, which gradu- 
ally agitated the whole of Hellas; this tribe was that of 
the Thessalians. 
By origin they were no people of for- 
The Thessalians. . 
eIgners, but connected by language and re- 
ligious worship with the earlier inhabitants of the valley 
of the Peneus, whom however they met as rude enemies. 
They ,yere a tribe of savage strength, passions and vio.. 
lence; accustomed to expeditions of the chase and of war 1/ 
they despised the monotonous occupations of agriculture, 
and accordingly always retained in their ways a certain ir- 
regularity and want of order. To grip the savage bull 
with strong arm was the favorite amusement of the men at 
their festivals; and their love of feuds impelled them to 
search for adventures and booty in the lands of friend and 
foe alike. They found settled in the country an Æolic 
population, which had long since received the germs of 
higher civilization from the coast, and calmly developed 
them by itself. Arne, the capital of these Greeks, lay in 
a fertile low country at the base of the South- Thes
alian 
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mountains, from which numerous rivulets descenù to the 
Pcueus. N ear the village of 
Iataranga have been dis- 
covered traces of this ancient federal capital. Posidon 
and the Itonian .Athene were venerated there, and the 
branch of the ...Eolic people which cherished this form of 
wor
hip called its founder Bæotus, the son of Arne, and 
itself the Arnæans or Bæotians. 
The invasion of the The:':3alian horsemen exercised a 
double consequence upon the Bæotians. The great ma- 
jority of the latter, ac
ustomed to a settled life, and at- 
tached to their beautiful home by the force of long habit, 
submitted to force and acknowledged their new lords, 
who, as the chieftains of the victorious bands, divided the 
land amongst them:5elves. The inhabitants were made 
over in villages to single families of the Thessalian war- 
rior-nobility; they becalne the nlain-
tay of this feudal 
power, which mightily increased in the conquered land: 
as tributary peasants, they brought in the produce of 
fields and pastures, and supported the hereditary wealth 
of the noble families. In war they were summoned to 
accompany their knightly masters as men-at-anus; in 
public life they rmuained unenfranchi;
ed, and in the 
towns were forbidden to enter the free market-place, in 
which the Thessalian nobles assembled. Thus after the 
destruction of the ancient order of life was the condition 
of Thessaly fixed once for all. The germs of a comnlU- 
nity of free citizens were annihilated; nothing was left 
but the knightly nobility and a subject multitude, whon1 
the consciousn
 of its degrading situation drove to fre- 
quent revolutionary attenlptB, though they ne,
er suc- 
ceeded in restoring the violently interrupted course of 
their developInent. "\Vhen Æoli::; became Thessaly, it
 
real national hi5tory was at an end. 
But while the main body of the people submit- Changes in 
ted to the foreign dominion, part of theIn, led Bæotia. 
by kings and prie;;;:t
, quitted their hOJne
. A way frotn 
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fair Arne, which now" like a widowed seat missed its 
Bæotian nlen," they wandered with their herds and port- 
able trea
ures over the mountains in the south, till in the 
valley of Lake Copias they found well-watered lowlands, 
abounding with prosperous towns and fertile arable land. 
The land had still two centres, Orchomenus and the city 
of the Cadmeans. Between the two the Arnæans took up 
a firm footing on the south side of the lake; here arose a 
second Arne, which subsequently again vanished, in con- 
sequence of inundations, while th
 sanctuary of the Ito- 
nian Athene maintained its place. The first place where 
the Æolian immigrants asselnbled, by the side of a slllall 
rivulet, they called, also in memory of their home, Cora- 
lius. I-Iere they established for themselves a new Bæotia, 
which gradually extended its limits. Chæronea, in the 
western side bay of the Copæic valley, is mentioned as 
the first city permanently under Bæotian dominion. 
Here the memory of their victorious king Opheltas was 
preserved to a late date, as well as that of tIle prophet 
Peripoltas, who had conducted his people into their new 
habitations by wise interpretations of the divine will. 
The more ancient cities of the land were left without 
the power of resisting the pressure of this ad vance. The 
lofty citadel of Orchomenus was captured, and the pea- 
santry conquered. The Cadmeones, too, whose power had 
been broken in the war of the Epigoni, had to give way 
like the Minyi. The last offshoot of the house of the 
Labdacidæ has to take refuge amongst Northern tribes; 
the ÆgÍdæ, and with them the worship of Apollo Car- 
neus, cross to Peloponnèsus; the Gephyræans to Attica. 
Gradually the Arnæans accomplish the subjection of the 
land, which now, for the first time. became a complete 
whole within its natural boundaries; for South Bæotia 
and Attica had continued to form one continuous country 
with Attica, on account of the homogeneous origin of their 
inhabitants. In either was an Athens and an Eleusis, 
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and the primitive kings Cecrops and Ogyges were com.. 
mon to both. K ow for the fÌn:t time the mountain ridges 
of Cithæron and Parnes became the separating boundaries 
between two di::;tinct countrie:5. It is true that here the 
Æolians succeeded lfu5t and lea
t completely in subjecting 
the inhabitants to their rule, and met with so ob:.:tinate a 
r
istance from them, that though Platææ and Thespiæ 
are protected by no natural boundaries, they never be- 
came parts of the new united country. But however 
unsucce
sful the Bæotians may bave been in effecting a 
complete union of the country, yet the ancient double do- 
minion was aboliBhed fore,.er, and a COIllmon constitution 
founded; which, with varying success made Thebes the 
centre of a united body of townships surrounding it. The 
ltonian .A..thene was the centre of the national festiyals; 
and from this period dates a country and a history of Bæ- 
otia. 
The movement of population occasioned The Perrhæbians 
by the Thessalian invasion by no means anù Dorians. 
came to an end with the emigration of the Æolic Bæo- 
tiallS. The sanle impulse had disturbed other tribes 
bC:-iides them, dwellers in thickly-peopled Thessaly, and 
suffici
ntly warlike to be constantly changing their 
abode in order to escape servitude, and especially to 
keep up a constant defenßive war for their indepen- 
dence in the mountains; among them the 
Iagnetes 
on Pelion, and the Perrhæbians, who. divided into four 
districts, Inaintained themselves at the base of Olym- 
pus and the Canlbunian hills, One subdi,.ision of these 
Perrhæbians were the Dorians. They inhabited one of 
the four districts, and the most ancient reminiscences 
preserved from their earliest tilnes refer to the struggles 
by which they strove to maintain their freedonl anlÌd
t 
the pre:;:
ure of The
5alian peoples. IIerc they had 
through the neighboring vale of Tcnlpe received the first 
impulses to action from the s(\a: h
re, under Ægimius, 
6 
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their primitive monarch, they had established their first 
political system, calling upon Heracles for aid in their 
necessity, and assigning to him and his ùescendants a 
third of their land as a hereditary pm
session. Accord- 
ingly, a race claiming.descent from Heracles united itself 
in this Thessalian coast-district with the Dorians, and es- 
tablished a royal dominion among them. Ever after- 
wards Heraclidæ and Dorians remained together, but with- 
out ever forgetting the original distinction between them. 
In their seats by Olympus the foundations were laid of the 
peculiarity of the Dorians in political order and social 
customs: at the foot of Olympus was their real honle, 
and as long as their history endured, they placed their 
pride in a faithful observance of the statutes of Ægimius. 
The Dorians Here they are said to have been driven out 
in Doris. of the plain into the 'mountains to the north; 
they lost their best land, and lost themselves among the 
mountaineers of the North; anù were, as Herodotus says, 
at that time numbered among the 1\lacedonian people. 
But again they unite, and like the rivers of the country, 
which vanish under the earth in order to continue their 
course with fresh vigor after re-issuing, the Dorian race 
reappears out of the darkness; it opens itself a path 
through the midst of the Thes
alian tribes to the south, 
throwing itself upon the Dryopes in their habitations in 
the Eastern mountains, and at last forcing an entrance 
into the fertile mountain-recess between Parnassus and 
(Eta. This district, in which the Pindus and other 
streams combine into a river which descends, under the 
name of the Cephissus, into Bæotia, was never afterwards 
relinquished by the Dorians. This is the most ancient 
Doris known to us under the name, and here, in the four 
places, Bæum, Erineus, Pindus, and Cytinium, a Dorian 
community, one by descent, maintained itself up to thß 
concluding period of Greek history. 
Such had hee>> the transplantation of the Dorians frOlD 
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the highlands of 
Iacedonia into the heart of Central 
Greece 
 and now they were settled at the base of Par.. 
lla
:-:us and (Eta, closely surrounded by the greatest vari- 
ety of population, it was irupo:3:-:ible for the latter to live 
crowded together in a narrow space without feeling the 
necessity for lllutually-binding laws; and upon the Do::-i
 
an;::" who had become acquainted with a higher order of 
life in the regions of the Thessalian coasts, and had far
 
ther developed it amongst themselves, devol yed in conse
 
quence of their frequent change of abode, the. special mis
 
sion of bringing the various populations into mutual con
 
nection. Only one form exkted in ancient Greece for 
such combinations of people, viz.-that of a common re
 
ligions worship, which at fixed times a
sembled a number 
of neighboring tribes round a generally acknowledged 
sanctuary, and laid upon all participators in it the obliga
 
tion of certain common principles. Such festiYal-asso
 
ciations, or amphictyonies, are coeval with .. 
. . Amphlctyomes. 
Greek hIstOry, or may even be saId to con- 
stitute the first expressions of a common national history. 
For before the establishment of the first amphictyonies 
there existed nothing but single tribes, each of which 
went it
 own way, adhering to its peculiar code of man- 
ners, and worshipping before its own altar:;::, to the exclu
 
8ion of all wor
hippers of a foreign race. The Pelasgiau 
Zeus merely patriarchally united the members of single 
tribes among one another. For nlore extensive as.c;:ocia- 
tions those forms of divine wOI'ship were naturally best 
suited, which, belonging to a more advanced state of civi.- 
lization, were transmitted by tribes of higher culture to 
those of lower. For this rea:son we find in the coa:;;t-dis
 
tricts the mo
t ancient kind:-5 of funphietyonic sanctuaries. 
The ....\..siatic Artenlis is the fecleral J!od(lcss of the nlo
t an- 
cient cities in Eubæa, Chalcis, allrl Eretria; the Caro- 
Ionic Po...idon i5 protector of the federation in Tcno
, in 
the l\Ies..;;enian EanlÌcuIll, in Calauria; Denletcr again 
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among the- Achæan tribes on the Malian gulf. Pre-emi.. 
nently the Apolline religion derived froIn the nlajestyof 
its moral ideas and the spiritual superiority of its profes- 
sors the mission of assembling a.round it, and uniting 
among:;t themselves, the various districts of the land. The 
worship of Apollo had entered Thessaly from the sea long 
before the Thessalian immigration. To him the l\Iagnete
 
sacrificed on the heights of Pelion; the Pagasæan Apollo 
became the national deity of the Achæan race; the Dori- 
ans had received the same worship at the mouth of the 
Peneus, and erected a Pythium on the heights of Olym- 
pus. Even the rude Thessalians could not refuse their 
hOInage to the god in Tempe, where they called him 
Aplun. It was in this valley of the Peneus, crowded by 
so great a variety of tribes, that Apollo first proved his 
power of uniting races and establishing political order, as 
is shown by the primitive festivals of Tempe. Here the 
noblest of the Hellenic tribes, according to the measure 
of their natural gifts and power, adopted this form of 
religious worship; above all others the Dorians, who gave 
themselves up to it with the whole warnlth of their reli- 
gious feelings, so that they even called Dorus, the an- 
cestor of their race, a son of Apollo, and recognized 
in the spread of the worship of the lattcr their proper 
mission in history. Previously this task had been in the 
main left to the maritime tribes. N ow it became neces- 
sary to open paths inland, and thus to unite among them- 
selves the remote coast-stations of this common worship. 
In the south of Central Greece there existed no nlore 
important seat of the worsllÎp of Apollo than Cri
:5a, 
where, according to a local temple-myth, men of Crete 
had consecrated the first altar on the shore, and had aftpr
 
wards, close under the rocky heights of Parnas.sus, 
founded the teJn pIe and oracle of Pytho. These sanctua- 
ries became the centres of a priestly statc, governing it- 
self by its own laws in tIle midst of a foreign land, and 
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ruled over by families claiming descent from the Cretan 
settlers mentioned abovc; exposed to frequent attacks, 
and unconnected with the land to the north, up to the 
time when the Dorians settled in the rear of Parnassus. 
The advance of this tribe marked a 
. . Tempe and Delphi. 
progress of the relIgIon of A polIo. They 
bad overcome the savage Dryopes on the north side of 
the mountains, and perpetuated their victory in making 
them servants of Apollo, i. e. tributaries to the support of 
his temple. They brought over from The
5aly the idea 
of a common protection derived frOlll the teulple, and of 
a fraternal union 
ullong
t the Apolline tribes; and thus 
connected Delphi with Tempe. Above all other Greek 
tribes the Dorians possessed an innate tendency towards 
the establishment, preservation and spread of fixed sys- 
tems. There is, accordingly, the less reason for doubting 
that the transnlÌ:-:
ion of the Thessalian forms of federa tion 
to Greece, and its grand result, the cOlnbination of all the 
tribes of the Eallle descent froin Olympus to the bay of 
Corinth, was a service rendered by the Dorians. It is 
their first great deed, and because to this transmÎEsion 
Delphi owed its universal irnport:lnce in Greece, the Do- 
rians were justified in regarding themselves as the second 
founders of D{llphi, and laying claim, for all times, to 
special protection under the temple-state. K ext, to con- 
nect the several telnples of Apollo, and to give security to 
religious intercourse, the sacred road was built fi'OIll 
Delphi, through Doris and Thes
aly, to Olyn1pus; and 
the proce:-::-:ions, which at the return of eyer)" new rear 
pa
:-:eù along it to gather tbe 
acred laurel on the borders 
of the Peneus, preseryed the memory of the bles:o:ed open- 
ing of this intercours
 between the countries. The s}rm- 
bolieal nlcaning of the The
:-:alian fo:an('tuari('
 '''Hi' recog- 
nized by a vari(Jty of cu:--tonIS. In ancient tHrtll:; Tempe 
is rpgarde(l m;. the fi1':-:t honle of the Delphic god; and a 
proof of the fact th3t the political 
y::.tl'}n of the ...\..mphie" 
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tyony, far tì'om originating in Delphi, had rather experi. 
enced a whole series of transformations and extensions be- 
fore Delphi became its centre, is afforded, if by nothing 
else, by the group of the fbur Thessalian tribes; for it is 
assuredly inconceivable that they should have found their 
first centre of cOInbination on the south side of Parnassus o 
It must be remembered that all Amphictyollies start from 
narro,v circles of neighboring districts; and for this rea- 
son the various groups of the nations belonging to the 
federation in the bistoric times make it possible to recog- 
nize its pre-historic epochs. 
The n10st northern, and at the same time 
The groups of h h . . h Th 
peoples form- t e most compre enslve group, 18 t e es- 
ing the Am- salian; and with Thessalian Olympus the 
phictyony. 
earliest reminiscences of common Hellenic 
systems connect themselves. Opposite Olympus and its 
Pythian temple lay on Ossa the Homolion, the "place of 
union" of the surrounding tribes, which had joined in a 
federation as against all foreign tribes. 'Vhen the Thes- 
salians invaded the district, they endeavored completely 
to subject it; but in this they were only successful w:th 
the Æolians in Arne, whilst the other tribes, though they 
receded, offered an insu perable resistance. The' Thes- 
salians were forced to accord them national independence, 
and then, by adopting the worship of Apollo and joining 
the ancient federation, tried to gain a firm footing in the 
land. Thus out of a previous association arose the group 
of peoples, which, as the Delphic Amphictyony, repre- 
sents the district of Thessaly,-comprehending, besides 
the invaders, the Thessalians, such of the native tribes as 
had saved their independence in the internal conflict, the 
Perrhæbians by Mount Olympus, the Magnetes on their 
strong mountain peniusula, and to the 
outh, in their 
habitations between mountains and sea, the Phthiotians. 
The same feuds occasioned the migrations which re.. 
suIted in the extension of the Thessalian Amphictyony 
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over the liJuits of the land,-the migrations of the 
Æolians and of the Dorians. 
\Vhen the Dorian:-:, after conquering the Dryopes, first 
entered the circle of peoples dwelling around the CEta- 
range, the latter, of their own accord or on compubion, 
sought tbe friend
hip of this warlike people. So, above 
all, the 1\Ialians, dwelling in the district between the 
Spercheus and the sea. They fell into a triple divÏ:Úon, 
compo:5ed of the Trachinian
---ðo called froln their an- 
cient capital at the entrance of the passes of mta, lead- 
ing out of Thessaly into DorÍ::3; the" I-Ioly men" in the 
vicinity of ThernlOpylæ, where lay their federal sanctu- 
ary; and the "!\len of the Coast." The 
IaliallS and 
Dorians entered into the closest union, so that Trachis at 
.\1, later period could be regarded as the Dorian metro- 
.polis. The Pythian Amphictyony they joined in this 
wise, that the local festival-association, uniting the dwell- 

rs round the }\Ialian gulf in the sanctuary of Demeter, 
retained i
 authority unin1paired, and became a second 
sacred centre of the wider national federation. Thus the 
second group of Ålnphictyons formed itself; consi::;ting 
of the peoples of the mta-range settled above Thermo- 
pylæ, the Ænianc::s, l\Ialians, Dolopes and Locrians. 
Finally, the thirà group was made up of the tribes of 
Central Greece which had their nearest centre in Delphi. 
It is extremely probable that here also an earlier federa- 
tion exk;ted, which was merely received into the larger 
and wider alliance of peoples. The Delphic state itself 
seems at one tiJne to have been an independent member 
of such a combination, tlnd Strophius of Crisa is men- 
tioned as the founder of the Pythinn Amphictyony. But 
tlÜs mutual relation underwent a change. The rich lo- 
cality of the temple, which, as the seat of the oracle, was 
a power in the land, wa" freeù from obedience to the 
f:.upremacy of the little state in which it lay, and placed 
under the supervkion of federal authoritiu;. Thid third 
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group, that of the Delphic peoples in a limited sense, was 
made up of the Phocians, the Bæotians and Ionians 
dwelling to the south, and also by the Dorians, whose 
migration had given the main impulse to the accomplish. 
ment of this vast combination of Hellenic tribes. 
Statutes of the The statutes of the Amphictyony, which 
Ampbictyony. had now permanently taken up its seat at 
Delphi, belong to a period when the tribes lived in open 
rural districts, and had as yet no towns which might 
count as centres of the land. Among the members exist 
no distinctions according to the measure of their power, 
but the greater and lesser tribes are admitted into the 
federation with equal rights. Lastly, the provisions of 
the federal compact itself bear an unmistakable cha
 
racter of primitive simplicity. Two single points were 
sworn to by the members: no Hellenic tribe is to lay the 
habitationS" of another level with the ground, and from no 
Hellenic city is the water to be cut off during a siege. 
These are first attempts at procuring admission for the 
principles of humanity in a land filled with border feuds. 
There is as yet no question of putting an end to the state 
of war, still less of cOlllbining for united action; an at- 
tempt is merely made to induce a group of states to re- 
gard themselves as belonging together, and on the ground 
of this feeling to recognize mutual obligations, and in the 
case of inevitable feuds at all events mutually to refrain 
from extreme measures of force. 
Influence ex- However meagre and scanty may be these 
er{'ised by the provisions-the earliest remains of the public 
Ampbictyony. I f h H 11 . . 1 f . 
aw 0 tee enes-yet pnnClp es 0 In- 
finite importance, not contained in these statutes, attached 
to the establi
hment and extension of the great Am- 
phictyony. Above all, the worship of the federal god 
and the order of the principal festival resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a similar harmony in the case of the other 
festivals, and of the whole religious system. A number 
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of forms of divine worship was recognized as common, 
and was constituted a" such for ever, at the foot of Thes.. 
salian Olympus; it was a canon of Amphictyonic deitie:;;. 
Their number was the 8an1e which had already been 
taken as the basis of the federation in Thes:3aly; no other 
than the nUluber of twelve, intimately connected with the 
worship of Apollo, the systematic number of the Ionians, 
to whose tribe the development of this worship is pre- 
eminently due. No religious necessity called forth this 
system of deities. Its whole arrangement as well as its 
number is political. Even as to the gods a comIHon and 
immutable order seemed de
irable, so that the circle of 
the Olympians might offer a symbol and testimony of 
the federation established on earth. The festivals of the 
gods thus worshiped in common were national festivals. 
From the system of festivals it was only a step to a com- 
mon calendar. A common purse was needed for the pre- 
servation of the buildings in which the worship was car- 
ried on, and for furnishing sacrifices; this made a com- 
mon coinage necessary. The common pur8e and temple- 
treasures required administrators, for whose choice it was 
requi
ite to REsemble, and whose administration of their 
office had to be watched by a representation of the fede- 
rated tribes. In ca
e of dispute between the Anlphicty- 
ones, a judicial authority 'was wanted to preserve the 
COll1IDon peace, or pUlli:-:h its ,;olation in the llame of the 
God. Thus the insignificant beginning of common an- 
nual festivals gradually came to transform the whole of 
public life; the constant carrying of arms was given up, 
intercourse was renòered 
afe, and the sanctity of tenlples 

nd altars recognized. But the nlost inlportant re
uIt of 
all wa
, that the nlelnbers of the .Anlphictyony learnt to 
regard themsch,c.3 a.;;; one united hody against tho
c stand- 
ing ou1:.Úde it; out of a nUlnbcr of tribes aro
e a nation, 
which required a common n
nne to di8tinguish it, and its 
political and religious systenl, from all other tribes. And 
6* 
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the federal name fixed upon. by common consent was that 
of I-Iellenes, which, in the place of the earlier collective 
appellation of Græci, continued to extend its significance 
with evcry step by which the federation advanced. The 
connection of this new national nan1e with the Anl- 
phictyony is manifest frolll the circumstance that the 
Greeks conceived Hellen and Amphictyon, the mythica] 
representatives of their nationality and fraternal union of 
race, as nearly related to and connected with one another 
Originally a priestly title of honor, it exclusively be 
longed to no single tribe, but could be pre-eminently be. 
"towed upon- those who, like the Dorians, had acquired a 
q)ecial importance as representatives of the Amphictyony. 
The final settlement of a nationality brought with it a 
final settlement as to territorial limits. 'Yhile the mari 
time Greeks in their continual voyages made a home oi 
every coast, the tribes participating in the Thessalian 
Amphictyony were the first who learnt to regard a terri- 
tory within fixed limits as their common country, and to 
love, honor, and defend it as their fatherland. The 
Inouth of the Peneus, with the Homolion, became the 
northern frontier of this country, and Olympus the guar- 
dian of the boundary of Hellas. 
Bellas and Hel- These important events were an accom- 
lenes proper. plished in Thessaly. Thessaly long re- 
mained the proper country of the Hellenes, who with un- 
dying veneration revered OIYlnpus as the home of their 
god:;, and the valley of the Peneus as the cradle of their 
political developlnent. The service rendered by the Dori- 
an tribe lay in having carried the germs of national cul- 
ture out of Thessaly, where the invasion of ruder peoples 
disturbed and hindered their fhrther growth, into the land 
towards the south, where thE
se germs received an unex- 
pectedly new and grand dev(.lopnlcllt. The Hellenes con- 
tinueJ to extcnd their fatherland as. far as Olympus, and 
to rrgard the pa:,s of Telnpe as the portal of IIcllas. But 
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Thessnly in the course of time becalne more and more 
estranged from them; their connection with it waxed 
looser and looser; and when the Thessalians desired to 
extend their conquests farther south, a new boundary-line 
had to be drawn, the defence of which was the duty of th
 
Phocæans. Hence the ancient enlnity between the latter 
and the Thessalians. Central Greece separated from the 
north; HelIas proper was reduced to more than half its 
original size; Thermopylæ became the Tempe of the nar- 
rower fil.therland, and Parna::;sus the new centre, whence 
the farther destinies of the European mainland were un- 
folded. 


It was only a small c0111plex of countries which be- 
longed to this Hellas in a limited sen
e. All the land::: 
lying to the west of Pindus and Parna::;
us were excluded 
from the Apolline federation, and at the S
Ulle tiIue frOlll 
the spiritual development accompanying it. In all these 
the ancient state of things continued with the ancient ab- 

ence' of law and order, each man being the chalupion of 
his own rights, and no man shunning a constant appeal to 
anus. 
This contra
t nece
sari1y provoked an at- Farther advance 
tempt at a farther exten
ion. A federation of the Dorians. 
uniting in it3 bosoJU abundant sources of popular vitality 
nece...:::;arilyendeavored to widen its basis, and out of the 
highland-3 of Parna

us, where in consequence of the pres- 
Eure from the north so dense a crowd of tribes had fettled, 
new expedition
 issued forth, adyancing in a we
.:tern and 
Eoutherly direction. The Dorialls were the van-guard and 
the regulators of this lllovenleut; they con
tituted it;:; real 
centre of grasity, and f()r this reason the moymnents of 
population conducted hy them have from aneÌent tilnes 
been called the Dorian Jnigration. 
At the sallie tÏrne the Dorians themselves 
Migration of the 
never denied the participation of other Dorians into Pe- 
. b . 1 . . . . loponnesus. 
tn CS In t 1Clr- nugratIon, Inasmuch as they 
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themselves called the third division of their own people 
Pamphyli, i. c. a conlpound mixture of population; and 
with regard to the first of their tribes, the Hy11eans, the 
opinion generally prevailed in antiquity that they were of 
Achæan origin. These H y lleans venerated H y 11 us, the 
son of the Tirynthian Heracles, as the ancestral hero of 
their race, and laid claim on his account to dominion in 
Peloponnesus, on the ground of Heracles having been ille- 
gaUy ousted out of his rights by Eurystheus. According 
to these myths, invented and elaborated by poets, the 
Dorian expedition conducted by the Hylleans was re- 
garded as the renewal of an ancient and illegally inter- 
rupted roya] right, and thus the mythological expression, 
" the return of the Heraclidæ," caIne to be generally used 
for the Dorian migration into the southern peninsula. 
There were two routes by which the desired goal might 
be reached-one by land and the other by sea; Attica was 
the bridge over which the one, and Ætolia, that over 
which the other conducted. 
In Attica lay the northern tract of land between the 
Pentelian mountains and the Eubæan straits, the Ionian 
Tetrapolis, the original scat of the worship of Apollo, 
which subsequently spread from here over the ,vhole dis.. 
trict. This tract of land is from the earliest times closely 
connected with Delphi; and the sacred road uniting the 
latter with Delos led from the east coast of Attica over 
Tanagra through Bæotia and Phocis. It is for this rea- 
son that the Dorian Heraclidæ have a primitive connec- 
tion with this part of Attica. The exiled sons of Heracles 
were said to have here met with protection and hospital- 
ity, and even during the Peloponnesian war the Dorian 
troops were ordered to spare the district of l\larathon. 
The fact lying at the bottom of these myths is the exist- 
ence of an alliance between Ionian Attica and the Dari.. 
ans, and accordingly nothing could be more natural than 
that the Dorians should start hence, supported by the 
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Ionians of the Tetrapolis, in their nlarch toward! the 
i3thmus. Hyllus is narrated to have rapidly advanced as 
thr as the portal of the. peninsula, and here to have fallen 
in single fight against Echemu'5, the king of the Tegeates. 
The Peloponnesus remained a closed castle for them tin 
they recognized the will of the god, according, to which 
they were not to enter the promised land till they were led 
into it by the grandsons of Hyllus by another path. 
In the west of Parna
sus the Dorians were settled in 
the Ïlnmediate ,icinity of foreign and ruder tribe
, which 
by means of the valley of the Achelous maintained an un
 
interrupted connexion ,,,ith Epirus, and acknowledged 
Dodolla as their national sanctuary. The habitations of 
the Ætolians were on the lower Achelous, and they be- 
longed to the great popular body of the Epeans and 
Locrians. The immigration of .A..
iatic Greeks had made 
these tribes navigators; and they had spread over the 
islands and the western coa::;ts of the l\Iorea. Here exi::;ted 
so ancient an intercour
e of nations, that it was considered 
uncertain whether Ætolus, the son of Epeus, had immi- 
grated out of Elis into Ætolia, or t'ice t'erså. For the 
same reason the same fonns of divine worship prey ailed 
on either side of the Corinthian gul
 among them espe- 
cially the worship of ....\rten1Ïs Laphria; and again the 
same names of rivers and towns, such as Achelous and 
Olenu
. Nature too contrihuted to facilitate this inter- 
course. For while at the isthmus the mountain ranges 
front one another without any mutual connection, the hills 
of .LEtolia and Achaia form parts of the same system of 
mountains, and approach one another so closely at their 
ba
e a
 ahno
t to nlake the inner part of the Corinthian 
gulf an inland lake. The gulf-stream as uncea:-:ingly 
operates to c1o
e the 
traits between the inner and outer 
8ea, and thus by a second ktlllnu
 to unite the penin
uJa 
with the Inainland. The land thus wa
hed up i
 frOln 
time to time again torn away by earthquakes, 
o that the 
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breadth of the sound continues to vary between a distance 
of five and of twelve hours' passage. Here even a people 
unaccustomed to the sea could venture to cross by water; 
and the Ætolians, who froln an early period constantly 
came and went by this path of international communica- 
tion, were the born guides across it. The myth of the 
slaying of Dorus by Ætolus indicates that their nlediation 
was not obtained without a struggle. At last Oxylus led 
his men across from N aupactus on rafts, and the figure of 
the three-eyed Zeus, which the Ætolians were said to have 
received from Ilium, appears to have been the symbol of 
this combination of arms, so fruitful of results. 
Dorian con- The conquest of the peninsula was only very 
quest of Pe- gradually accomplished. The multiplicitous 
loponnesus. . fi ' f h . d d I 
ramI catIon 0 t e mountaIns ren ere an fie- 
\Tance difficult; and the means of defence differed 
altogether from those which had been opposed to thp, 
Dorians on their previous expedit.ions. They had neither 
been themselves settled in fortified towns, nor possessed 
experience in attacking such places; and now they 
entered districts where ancient dynasties sat in feudai cas- 
tles surrounded by several circles of walls. Here single 
battles brought no decision with them; and the Dorian
, 
victorious in the field, stood helpless before the Cyclopean 
walls. In single arn1ed divisions they occupied appro- 
priate spots, and endeavored gradually to exhaust their 
ad versaries' n1eans of resistance. The loss of time conse- 
quent on this is clear, if from nothing el
e, fronl the fact 
that the camps of the Dorians became fixEd settlements 
which continued to exist even after the conquest of the 
hostile capitals. For in the end the euduring perseve- 
rance of the highlanders proved victorious, coupled with 
the enthusiasm of a hanly race of warriors conscious of 
its great n1Ï:-3sion. The Achæan Anartes, on their war. 
chariot5, and with a following far superior in military 
discipline, wer
 unable in the long run to resist the serried 
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ranks and the weight of the Dorian lance. The lions of 
its citadel were as little able to protect 
Iycenæ as the 
gold in its subterranean vaults, and in large bodies the 
de
cendants of Agamemnon had to abandon their well- 
pre::;erved ance"tral castles. 
Of all the coast districts of the penin
ula Conquest of 
only a single one was spared a revolution-the the l.Iorea. 
northern shore of the Corinthian gulf: I-Iere the Dorians 
had landed, but had continued their march to the south, 
so that the Ionian inhabitants, dwelling in their twelve 
places around the temple of Posidon at Helice had re- 
1nained undisturbed in their scat:::., whilst in the southern 
and eastern di5trict:5 the long feuds were fought to an end 
which decided the fate of the peninsula. 
Into this coast-territory the Achæans, receding from 
the south, penetrated. They first conquered the open 
plains by the coast; then the outlying walled towns, 
which fell one after the other; ln
t of all Helice, where 
the noble
t families of the Ionians had combined to offer 
re
i
t:.1nce. The story went how Tis
nllenus hinu;el:f, the 
descendant of Ore
teB, had been carried as a corpse into 
the city; but his descendants obtained the dominion, and 
the name of the ..A..chæan race was transferred to the land 
of the Ionic Ægialearis. As many of the Ionians as 
could not bear to submit to the Achæan
 pa
;:,cd over 
anlong their kill:;:.nlen in Attica. 
The Dorians followed the Achæalls, occupying the re- 
gions of the isthmus; but left their predeces
ors unclis- 
turbed in their new seats, and pushed across the isthmus 
towards the north, where they touched upon the confines 
of the Attic land. For :i\I
garis formed part of .A..ttica, 
being united with it by its n10ulltains and all the condi- 
tion
 of nature. Dorian warrior:; took up a threatening 
fortified position by the isthmu
; the sacred centre of the 
Ionians dwelling along both the gulf....:. !\Iegari
 wa
 
occupied. IIad the re
t of 
\.ttica been subjected by the 
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Dorians, the latter, united with the northern seats of their 
race, would have suppressed or expelled the Ionian race; 
and European Hellas "Would have beconle a single Dorian 
district. But in the branch of the Cithæron which sepa. 
rates the plains of l\Iegara and Eleusis, and in the heroic 
courage of Athens, which guarded the passes of the land, 
the Dorians nlet with an impassable boundary, and Ionic 
Attica was saved. 


Emigration Thus then the seats of the Greek tribes had 
by sca. in the nlaiu been settled for all time. But the 
mighty movement of population, flowing from the Alpine 
land of Epirus to the south point of the .1\10 rea, and 
thence back again, needed a wider area than the limits of 
the western mainland could afford it, before it could 
finally settle down. Too vast a multitude had been dis. 
turbed out of its seats by the bitter violence with which 
Thessalians, Bæotians, Dorians and Achæans, had de. 
prived the older inhabitants of their soil, and themselve
3 
tyrannically occupied it. The restless impulse of migra
 
tion which had taken hold of the peoples continued it:3 
effects upon them, especially in the royal houses, whoD\ 
the revolution in their homes had despoiled of their posi" 
tion, without inclining them to submit to the new order.' 
of things. Thus, since the popular migration from north 
to south had attained to its end, the movement turned 
aside, and the ports of the entire east-coast filled with 
ves
els, bearing enterprising crews belonging to every 
variety of tribes to the shores on the fh rther side of the 
sea. 
Moycment This was no eJuigration to an unknown part 
amon
 the of the world, no blind adventuring on unknown 
Ionians. tracks. On the contrary, it "Tas the advent of 
a great reaction in the intercourse of nations between the 
coasts of the Archipelago, which had formerly begun 
from Asia, and the natural rCEult of the over-peopling of 
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the districts of South Greece. But inasmuch as this 
mighty revolution had been occasioned by the violent ad- 
vance of the northern highlanders, of the continental 
tribes of the Hellenic nation, it wa:;: the maritime Greeks 
who, disturbed in their tranquil possession of the coasts, 
were in their turn chiefly obliged to quit the country; 
and thus the descendants once more returned into the 
hOlne of their ancestors. 
Accordingly, in a certain sense the whole emigration 
may be called Ionic j for all its starting-points were sta- 
tions of ancient Ionic navigation; its goal was the ancient 
home of the great Ionic race, and it was itself accom- 
plished by nOlle but Greeks of Ionic descent. At the 
same time the returning Ionians were more or less mixed 
with other elements. They had preserved them
elYes 
pure5t in Attica, where the Pela;;:gian population by a 
long SllcceS5ion of immigrations admitted by it, had be- 
come most thoroughly Ionic. In the n1Ïdst of the popu- 
lar movements which had revolutionized all the states 
froln Olympus to Cape :\Ialea, .Attica had alone remained 
tranquil and unmoved, like a rock in the sea on which the 
waves of the agitated waters break without submerging it. 
She had pre::;erved her independence against the Æolians 
in the. north, and against the Dorian::; in the south; and 
with this resistance commenced the history of the land. 
For thi:5 unshaken Ionian land now became the refuge of 
the multitudD:; of her kinsmen driven out of the other dis- 
tricts. From Thes5aly, from Bæotia, from the whole of 
Pelopollne5us, but more especially from its north coast, a 
concourse of population a;;:.;:enlbled in Attica: and the 
narrow and poor little land was overflowing with inhab- 
itants, so that relief became necessary. Now the eastern 
side alone was open; and since in this very direction 
intercour
e hatl hef'Jl opened in tin1e
 before the memory 
of nutn, Attica hcc
nne the prinf'ipal starting-point of the 
Tonic rC-Iuigration to the oppo:-:ite 
hores. Thus the 
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ancient bond of union between the opposite coasts of the 
sea was knit anew most closely in Attica. 
To 
\.ttica belonged the southern tracts of Bæotia, espe.. 
cially the valley of the Asopu:3, the inhabitants of which 
disdained to consider themselves Bæotians. The south 
side of ParnassuB, also, which juts out into the sea, the 
coast-regions of Ambrysus and Stiris, were inhabited by 
Ionians, who felt themselves hard pressed and borne down 
by the advance of the northern tribes. On the other side 
of the bay, on the banks of the Asopus, which flows into 
the sea at Sicyon, as far up as its sources, dwelt a popula- 
tion akin by descent to that of the Bæotian river-valley, 
to the Asiatic origin of which its myths, forms of reli- 
gious wOl'ìShip, and history clearly testified: Asopus him- 
self was said to have immigrated from Phrygia, whence 
he introduced the flute of l\Iarsyas. On the other side of 
the isthmus lay Epidaurus, a city ascribing its origin to 
maritime Greeks of Asia, and connected from a primitive 
period with Athens. To these must be added the enter- 
prising maritime tribe of the l\Iinyi, who had obtained 
habitations in Iolcns, in Orcholuenus, afterwards in At- 
tica, and in l\Iessenian Pylus, and who had now lost each 
and all of their honles; and lastI y the people of the 
Leleges on the western sea, to which belonged the 
Epeans, the Taphians, and the Cephallenians.. All these 
lllultitudes of Greeks, dwelling by the coasts, belonging 
to the great Old-Ionic race, and still preserving an inner 
connection with it, notwithstanding their disper
ion 
abroad, were now, suffering under the same pressure, 
simultaneously stirred, and all followed the same impul
e, 
leading dlem back through the island sea of the Archi- 
pelago into their ancient honles. They all, from however 
diff
rellt points they had 
tarted, re-aBsembled in the mid- 
dle coast-tracts of Asia l\Enor, aud this land around tho 
mouths of the four rivers hec
une the new Ionia. 
This elimination of certain tribes was, however, not 
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permanent; the I-Iellenic people was not to be again 
separated into it::; two halves. Especially in Pelopon.. 
lle
us there ensued a mingling of Ionic and non-IonIc 
migratory population, and more paTticularly in the coast- 
tOWlli!, ,\here the Dorian::i had already obtained the 
nla
terr. Here Doric families joined the migration; so 
that it took place under Doric leaders, and for the first 
time carried across the sea the Doric forms of national 
manners and customs. Finally, migratory swarms were 
formed by Æolians, who had been unable to 
ettle down 
peacefully in Bæotia, and by Peloponne:;ian .A.chæans, 
Abantcs of Eubæa, and Cadrneans. 
IIowever impoí3::áble, therefore, it is to Threefold courses 
8eparate into its elements of particular of migrations. 
colonizing expeditions the grand migration by sea of 
Ionic and mixed tribes, let three main divisions, viz., of 
Ionic, Doric, and Æolic migratory population-may be 
ùistingui
hed: divisions to which the triple direction 
taken by the migration corre
pond. For the Dorian 
Inovel11ent, as the victorioU8 one, retained its original 
direction from north to south, and transplanted itself 
from Cape :\Ialea to Cythera and Crete. The Achæans, 
on the contrary, as fugitives from the south, went north- 
wards, where they came upon Bæotian and The

alian 
.1Eolians, their ancient neighbors. 'Vith every increase 
of The

alian power in the north, and Dorian power in 
the south, thi
 lllovement received a fre
h iOlpub-:e, lead- 
ing fronl Eubæa to the Thracian Sea. Finally, the 
Ionians found their high road marked out for them by 
the double series of the Cyclades. 
As far a
 it is po:;::,ible to arrange thes(
 The ...."Eolo- 
migratory 1ll0yenlent:5 chronologically, those of Achæan8. 
thc Æolians were the earlie::;t. In Bæotia the tribes 
suflcring under a pre"ure from north and south met in 
great m
cs; Bf(\otia Wtl=, tIle land of dcparture, and was 
accordingly in after tilHcs regarded a:5 the luother-country 
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of the Æolic colonies, so much so that the latter, in the 
Peloponnesian war, frolll motives of piety, hesitated to 
take part against Thebes. The sole route open to theln 
,yas the channel of Eubæa, the quiet waters of which had 
froIn the earliest times conducted the lnigrations of tribes 
in and out. Its bays, especially that of Aulis, became 
the places where the vessels assembled; the leadership 
over the bands of population was in the hands of the 
Achæans, whose royal houses were accustomed to rule in 
the world now falling to pieces. Therefore the myths 
speak of descendants of Agtunemnon, of Orestes himsel4 
or his sons or grandsons, as the leaders of the migratory 
expeditions which continued through several generations. 
Eubæa was the threshold over which the Bæotian ex- 
peditions passed from their home, after it had itself given 
admission to their first settlements. The Euripus is open 
towards the south as well as towards the north; in its 
southern waters the Ionians were the masters; besides 
which the northern was better and more fan1iliarly known 
to the Thessalian en1Ïgrants. On the other side of the 
Thessalian coast the Thracian Sea received them, along 
the islands and coasts of which they slowly continued 
their advance. Those in the van chose the first places, 
where they settled: those coming after were obliged to 
proceed farther; and thus the march was continued along 
the coast in an easterly direction. They were not the 
first to sail along this sea, or to cultivate these shores. 
The woody hills of Thrace, with their rich treasures of 
silver, had already been fully explored by Phænicians, 
and the coast-places were occupied by Cretans and Old- 
Ionians. Y et there was space still left for immigration, 
-and Ænu
 at the InotÜh of the I-Iebrus, Sestus, and 
Æoleunl, nlay be regarded as stations of the popular 
migration. J\Iore adventurous bands crossed the sounds 
of the sea (of Marmora), and by way of its i:
;lallds 
reached the peninsula of Cyzicus. IIere was reached, in 
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the first instance, the nlainland on the other side, the 
great peninsula of :i\Iount Ida, which was gradually con- 
quered from the coa::,t. From the sumlnit of Ida they 
saw at their feet beautiful Lesbos, lying under the most 
genial of skies, with deep-cut harbors fronted by the 
richest districts on the coast. 'Yith the possession of 
thi:5 fertile island began a new epoch of Æolic settlements 
in Asia; and after the pathway had been opened on long 
and difficult circuitous routes, the Eubæan ships followed, 
sailing straight across the sea, and bringing a great body 
of population in dense swarms over to Lesbos. Lesbos 
and Cyme becanle the centres, from which the new set- 
tlers and their successors gradually subjected the Troad 
and :\Iysia. Accordingly the Lesbian settlenlent under 
Gras, the great-grandson of Oreste:;:, and the settlement 
of the Pelopidæ, Cleuas, and l\Ialaus, on the Caicus, were 
in after times regarded as the two principal epochs of 
Æolic colonization. From the shore, especially froln 
Assus and Antandrus, afterwards from the Hellespont 
and the mouth of the Scamander, where fortified places, 
such as Sigeum and Achilleum, were founded, armed in- 
cursions were undertaken into the interior; the native 
states fell to the ground, and the old Dardani were thrown 
back into the Ida mountains, whence their dominion 
had once extended itself towards the coast. 
The Æolic expeditions bear in a comparativ-ely greater 
degree the character of a popular migration, which with- 
out any fixed beginning or goal slowly continued for 
generations its movement to the nulÌnland on the other 
side, of which it finally pervaded a considerable part in 
dense settlements. The Ionic expeditions are in the main 
undertaken by bands of lesser numbers, by warlike fami- 
lies, which marched out without wives or children to 
found new states. By the accumulation of The Ionian and 
Ionic fil.milies in Attica, the entire current Dorian. 
received a more definite starting-point, and by this means 
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gained in unity and force. However, by no means all 
these expeditions chose the route by Athens. The Colo- 
phonians, e. g. derived the founder of their city directly 
from l\lessenian Pylus, ClazOInenæ fronl Cleonæ and 
Phlius. Yet for the 1110st important settlenlents, espe- 
cially for Ephesus, l\Iiletus, and the Cyclades, Athens was 
in truth the starting-point; and the .political institutions, 
priesthoods, and festive rituals of Attica were trans- 
planted into Ionia. 
In Peloponnesus, also, the harbors whence the en1Ï- 
grants started were the sanle as those in which, once upon 
a time, the history of the whole peninsula had commenced, 
especially the sea-places of Argolis. Here n1Ïgratory 
bodies belonging to the most various tribes strangely 
crossed one another's path. Out of Epidaurus one expedi- 
tion followed the Ionic migration, and settled on Samos ; 
but the same Epidaurus again sent out colonists, starting 
under Dorian supremacy, who filled the islands of 
Nisyrus, Calydna, and Cos, with inhabitants; Old-Ionic 
Træzene became the nlother-city of ...Halicarnassus. The 
three cities on Rhodes traced back their origin to Argos ; 
Cnidus derived itself from Laconia; the field fullest of 
struggles and labors the Dorians found in Crete, ,vhich 
was slowly overcome, but all the more thoroughly penð.' 
trated by Dorian population. 
After -examining the meagre ancient traditions as to tho 
course of this great triple emigration, we turn with undi- 
vided historical interest to its results on the development 
of the Greek people. 
Th tt1 t The Ion!! extent of coast on which the 
e se emen s <..J 
on the Asiatic Greeks landed was not uninhabited, and its 
coasts. soil not without its lords. The empire of 
the Lydians had long existed, and the princes ruling over 
it no doubt claimed a supren1e authority over the whole 
west coast of Asia l\Iinor. In Carin, which borders so 
closely on the lower valley of the l\læander, lay the city 
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of :Ninoë, or Kinive, founded by the L
ydians in the period 
of their connection with Msyria-a city thé very situa- 
tion of which indicates the design of establishing here, as 
it were, an outpost of Ea
tern power and civilization. AJ3 
long, however, as the Lydian eInpire remained under the 
Sandonidæ, and in connexion with the distant city on the 
Tigris, the coast was given up to a foreign population; 
Oriental notions recognized a very decided difference 
between inland and coast population, and to the latter 
were left the occupations of fi
hing, navigation, and sea- 
trade. Greek tribes had been settled here from the begin- 
ning as a coast-population of this description; and now, 
when from the other side of the sea great multitudes of 
people of the same race immigrated, the Lydians quietly 
allowed matters to proceed, without seeing in them an en- 
croachment upon the territory of their enlpire. Accord- 
ingly, the newly-arrived population had merely to effect 
an understanding with the inhabitants of the coast them- 
sel ves. 
On the part of the latter they indeed met with consider- 
able resistance, for the new-comers had not, it must be re- 
membered, arrived to carry on their occupations peace- 
ab
y by the side of the older inhabitants, but to rule over 
them. They were knightly fanÚ1ies, who, with their fol- 
lowing, de
ired to found civic communities, in order to 
acquire for themselves honor, power, and possessions. 
They therefore demanded rights of supremacy and tb6 
best localities for the foundation of cities for themselves, 
and drove the old inhabitants out of their seat8 and habits 
,)f life, thus nece

arily provoking a succe
,ion of feud
 on 
all the islands and coast
. Thc
c are the struggles with 
the Carians and Leleges of which the legends as to the 
foundation of the yarious cities on the i
lands find coasts 
have to tell. But it was no conflict with barbarians, who 
bad to be repr('

e(l :-;Ìt:'P hy :-:tep, in order to clear the soil 
for an entirely new ra<>e of m0n anfl for a tl1oroughly n
w 
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civilization, as the Hellenes cleared that of Scythia and 
the English that of Alnerica. According to Greek tradi
 
tion, such a difference never existed betweeñ the two 
shores, and the poetry of Homer, in which they are united 
into one theatre of common history, is altogether unac- 
quainted with any distinction between Hellenes and bar- 
barians. The new colonists in their settlements attached 
themselves to ancient Greek sanctuaries, which had en- 
dured unchanged, and now became the connecting centres 
of the old and the new population; they caIne alnong ser- 
vants of Apollo, whose worship had formerly been trans- 
planted fi'om these regions to Europe. The cities also 
which were now founded cannot be said to have suddenly 
sprung out of the ground. Erythræ, Chios, Samos, were 
Old-Ionic names and states which were now merely re- 
newed, and in the same way 1\filetus and Ephesus. The 
old inhabitants were not rooted out, but merely after a re- 
sistance of greater or less length, embodied in the new 
communities. The conquering lorch and their followers 
took none but natives for their váves, and out of these 
marriages sprung not a non-Greek, half-barbarian poster- 
ity, but a genuine Greek population, the equal of their 
fathers by birth, and soon surpassing all other Hellenes in 
Hellenic culture. N or do we find the cities standing iso- 
lated among a foreign peasant-population; but one con- 
nected and homogeneous Ionia extended itself over the 
entire regions of the coast. 
Old-Tonia and On the other hand there also prevailed an 
New-Tonia. essential difference between the bodies of 
younger and older population meeting here. The funda- 
mental popular characteristics and national forms of wor- 
ship and manners, indeed, had remained the same, but the 
European tribes had meanwhile passed through a varied 
history. By their intermixture with the nations of the 
'Vestern mainland, by the foundation of well-ordered 
states on it, they had made uncommon progress in all the 
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arts of war and peace; and in this sense Attic mythology 
WfiS, to a certain extent, justified by history in represent- 
ing the prin1Ïti ve ancc
tor of the Ionians as nlerely the son 
of an imu1Ïgrant, but Ion himself a
 born in ...\..ttica. 
Here, a
 in no previous locality, had the charactcristic
 of 
the Ionic nationality been fully developed; and the cir- 
cumstance that of this Ionian people which had attained 
to such a degree of progress the noblest and most enter- 
prising families came to Asia, justifies the distinction ex- 
isting, according to .the sentiment of the ancients between 
the immigrants on the one hand and the Carians and Le- 
leges on the other. In short, Greeks came among Greeks, 
Ionians returned into their ancient home, but returned so 
changed, so richly endowed with materia13 for a noble 
life, and brought with them so va
t a treasure of varied 
experience of life, that with their arrival commenced an 
epoch of the most productive inlpulses, and that out of the 
new union of elements originally akin to one another re- 
sulted the beginning of a developnlent thoroughly na- 
tional, but at the SaIne time exceedingly elevated, varied, 
and completely novel in its consequence
. 
Under these circunlstances, it nlay be understood how 
no happier instance of colonization has ever occurred than 
the foundation of X ew-Ionia. 
The Æolic settlements, on the other hand, had Conqnest 
a very peculiar character of their own, inasnluch of Æolis. 
as they not only occupied a belt of rock
, with the islands 
fronting thcIn, but a]
o an entire piece of the mainland. 
l1cre a COll(luc
t of territory took place, and a long anà 
arduou:, struggle with the native states; here the walls of 
Daw1anian princes rc
i
tcd the 
ons of the Achæans, who 
derived thcir origin from Pc lops and AgaInCIUllOll and the 
son of Thetis. But in ordcr to 
upport themselves during 
the ðlow progress of the struggle, the Achæan
, ever lovers 
of :::ong, fortified thenlselves by songs of the deed
 of their 
anctent lords-in-war, the Atri(lro, and nouri:3hed their 
7 
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courage by recalling the god-like heroic powers of Achil- 
les. They celebrated these heroes not only as exalnplcs, 
but as predecessors in the fight; they saw theln in tho 
spirit walking before them in the same pathf', and thought 
to be following in their footsteps, and merely recovering 
the right of possession acquired by them. 
. The myths Such songs necessarily arose at the time of 
?f the Tro- the conquest of the Trojan land; and, even if 
Jan war. . f I d h ld 
no vestIge 0 t lenl were preserve , ,ye 8 ou 
be justified in presuming them according to the general 
character of Greek heroic lllythology. But as it is, these 
songs of Agamemnon and Achilles have not vanished, 
but have lasted to our days, as the authentic reminis- 
cences of the warlike deeds of the Achæans in the land 
of the Dardanians. 
Achæans and Dardanians are tribes of a common de- 
scent; for this reason also the whole Trojan war bears no 
other character than that of a feud among neighbors, 8uch 
as used to prevail among Greek tribes on account of the 
rape of women or the carrying off of flocks and herds. 
Accordingly, of all the features of the Trojan myths the 
great majority is of a kind which neces
arily repeated 
itself on every similar occasion. No history of any par- 
ticular war can be restored from features constantly re- 
curring like these. But there are others peculiar to the 
myths of the Trojan war, and among them features of 
ancient tradition which only suit the particular time and 
connection of the Æolo- Achæan colonization. The de- 
parture frOlll Ar1i
, ß. g. is inexplicable, if a prince quietly 
ruling in l\Iycenm really was the leaùer of the expedition; 

uch a one would have assembled the fleet in the Argolic 
bay, whereas for the :masses of populatiOI
 emigrating 
from the direction of Korth and South, the shores of 
Aulis were the natural place of assembly. Again, it W
5 
assured! y not a general levy on the part cf the feudat 
lord of l\Iycenæ, but this same elnigration, which brought 
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into connection with one another the two widdy separated 
branche
 of the ...\.chæan people, the Thessalian :\Iyrmi.. 
dons and the Peloponnesians; and all the stories of the 
jealou
y of the two leaders, and the disputes about the 
booty between Achilles and Agamemnon, point to the 
period when the descendants of these Achæan princes met 
on their migratory expeditions. 
To these must be added the reminiscences of other con.. 
flicts which pervade the Trojan myths, without having 
any real connection with the city of Priam and the rape 
of Helen. The distant expeditions of Achilles on land 
and sea, the conque
ts of Tenedos, Lesbos, Lyrnessus, 
Thebæ, Pedu:'lli; the coming, going, and return of the 
besiegers; all the::;e are features which enable us to recog- 
nize a long period of war, a territorial conquest advancing 
from place to place, and an endeavor permanently to oc- 
cupy the country. The more ancient myths, moreover, 
busy themselves with nothing beyond the fighting in the 
Trojan land; and the stories of the rcturn of the heroes 
belong entirely to a sub
cquent extcnsion of thi::; conlplex 
of myths. The sons of the Achæans, who cast down the 
kingdmll of Priam, really renIained in the land, and built 
a new Æolic Ilium below Perganllls, the fated city, on 
the actual site of which they feared to build. The Trojan 
war renlains for us the same as it appeared to Thucydides, 
the first collective deed of a great part of the noble:;:t Hel- 
lenic tribes; but at the same time we a.re justified in 
transposing this war out of its isolation, in which it re- 
mains incomprehen
ible, into a wider connection of events, 
and out of the poetic tinIes, ,,-hither it was carried by 
songs, into it
 actual pcrioJ. 
The circum
taIlC(\ that 
uch sonQ'S were ' f 1 . 
. ð J.'t: ut1.1fi mfluences 
e
peclally oc('a
iOlled by the Æolic c010- of tbe intercnurs6 
nization explains it.;:clf by the pecu1iar betwccn the tribes. 
conditions under which the lattcr wa:::: carried out. In it 
the alnp]est opportunity exi
ted for acquiring heroic fiune; 
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in it the Achæan race was actively engaged, whom a 
poetic spirit impelled to combine chivalry and song. But 
these songs did not on this account remain the private 
property of the Æolo- Achæan race, a treasure of reminis- 
cences of the glorious deeds of the Conquistadors pre- 
served in the Trojan land alone; but they were carried 
far beyond the lilnits of the new Æolis, and eagerly re- 
ceived by its neighbors. For in this, .after all, con::;isted 
the extraordinary effect of the settlements in Asia l\Iinor, 
that not only were branches of one 'popular race which 
had long been separated, such as the two Achæan peoples, 
united anew, but that on the same side of the sea the dif- 
ferent tribes of the Hellenic nation, as they had gradually 
developed themselves to the fulness of their growth-the 
manifold action of each mutually affecting that of the 
rest-that Æolians, Achæans, IOllians, and Dorians, now 
came into close and immediate contact in these regions. 
The consequences were an interchange so multiplicitous, a 
mutually communicated hnpulse so varied and many- 
sided, as had nowhere, as yet, taken place between the 
members of the Greek nation. An especial importance, 
therefore, belonged to the places on the confines of the 
territories occupied by the different tribes, because they 
were the real marts of exchange, and, so to speak, the 
focus of the electric contact. Such a place was Smyrna, 
on the north side of the beautiful gulf into which the 

Ieles flows, situated in the midst between the valleys of 
the Cayster and Hermus. 'Vhile in other regions 
Æolians and Ionians maintained the unbending bearing 
of strangers towards one another, they were here clo:-,ely 
united together-nay, blended into one single con1mullity. 
Here the most varied interchange took place. The Æo- 
Hans brought copious 111aterials for Inyths, whi1
t the 
Ionians-who, after the fashion of southern sailors, 
delighted in listening to and repeating w<J.l1derful narra.. 
tives, admitted into their easily excited imaginations the 


. 
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deeds and sufferings of their Æolian neighboTs and their 
Achæun princes, and reproduced them in a plastic forIli. 
It was here that the Hellenic language, long a language 
for song, first lost the stiffne
 of dialectic peculiariti
s. 
It becallle fuller and richer, as life a
:;uJned freer and 
more 114'1nifold forms; it became the organ of an art in 
which the most highly-gifted tribes of the nation united 
in a loftier harmony, and for this reason first produced 
what held good for all Hellenes-produced what was a 
national Greek result. The praise of ..Achæan herocs 
sounded on Ionian lips, the indiviùual deeds and adven- 
ture:s were united into larger com plexes, and thus the 
Greek cpos grew up on the banks of the ::\Ieles, whom the 
people called the father of Homer. 
The Homeric epos is the Eole source of Origin of epio 
tradition as to the fall of the Dardanian poetry. 
kingdon1 and the founJation of Æolis; but at the same 
time also as to the entire life of the Hcllenes up to the 
period of the great migrations. For the emigrants car- 
ried acro::ß with then1, out of their ancient home, not only 
their gods and heroes, but also their conception of the 
world and the principles of their public and social life. 
The more utterly they 
aw the world in which they felt at 
home crun1bling to pieces under the rude tread of the 
northern mountaineers, the more closely they locked their 
memories in thcir brea
ts and fixed them in the songs 
which the old men taught to the young. The Greek 

Iuse i
 a daughter of )Iemory, and just as the songs of 
Bcovul:f, though they originated in England, supply us 
with information concerning the life of the 
axons in war 
and peace on the German peninsula which they had 
quitted, 80 al
o the HOlneric epos nlÌrrors the conditions 
Jf life which we must imagine to have prevailed alnong 
the n1Ïgratory tribes before they left their homes. 'Ye 
IDlliSt accordingly cast a glance on this picture, in order to 
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understand, in its main features, the Greek world, as it 
existed up to the period of the great migrations. 


General view of the Through the Homeric epos we fir8t 
Homeric age. become acquainted with the Greek 
world. Yet it is not on this account a worId of begin- 
nings; it is no ,vorId still engaged in an uncertain devel- 
opment, but one thoroughly complete, matured and de- 
fined by fixed rules and orders of life. The latter we 
perceive to have become familiar to men at a period re- 
ceding long beyond the reach of their memory, so that 
they are sufficiently conscious of it to contrast it with the 
existence of other nationalities who have renlained behind 
at a lower degree of advancenlent, and who lead a hand- 
to-mouth existence without a legally-constituted common- 
\vealth, without agriculture and fixed boundaries for their 
fields, without habitations conveniently furnished by arts 
and handicrafts, under the primitive forms of family life. 
The life of the Greeks, on the other hand, from the ear- 
liest period shows itself as one which is not one-sidedly 
based on agriculture and farn1Ïng, but in an equal degree 
on navigation and trade. This is the activity first devel- 
oped by the Asiatic Greeks, and the features of the epos 
itself occasionally display a contrast between the Greeks 
of the sea and those of the land. The former, e. g. fed 
principally on fish, which the latter disliked; accordingly 
the Ionian bard never wearies in in
isting upon the 
mighty meat-banquets of the Achæans, and t.he intrepid- 
ity with which they attacked them. In essentials, how- 
ever, these differences of race are equalized, and all the 
branches of the Greek nation, which had participated in 
the migratory expeditions, by mutual interchange came 
to be the equals and brothers of one another. 'Vhat had 
been the property peculiar to each race finlong the several 
branches becalne a common national property. The nu- 
merous Ionic terms belonging to maritime life pervaded 
the whole language, and as the mai-oritv of T onlP òeities 
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of navigation and dænlon
 of the sea gradually became 
domesticated in the whole laud of the Greek
, so, too, are 
all the coasts familiar with Ionian handicrafts. The ac- 
quisitive Ï1npulse deeply inherent by nature in the Greeks, 
excited them at an early period to a many-sided activity. 
The same Pleiades, by their rising and setting, fix the oc- 
cupations of agriculture as well as the seasons of nayiga- 
tion; and even the heavy Bæotians follow the rule of 
seeking farther gain on shipboard in the month of 1\lay 
after the termination of field labor
. Bæotian Orc11o- 
nlenus is simultaneously an inland and a nlaritime town, 
a place where all manner of 
trangers and all kinds of 
news are collected, so that we find the shade of Agamem- 
non inquiring of Odysseus whether he has not perchance 
heard aught of his son Orestes at Orchomenus. 
The people has long ceased to be a confused mass, and 
is distributed into classes, marked off from one another 
by perfectly fixed and certain distinctions. First stand 
the nobles of the people, the JA.naktes or lords, who are 
alone entitled to any consideration. Like giants they 
oyertop the mass of the people, in which only single indi- 
",iduals are distinguished by their office or by especial nat- 
ural gifts as priests or soothsayers or artists; all the rest 
remain anonymous; though personally freemen, they are 
without any franchise in public life. 'Ylthout a will of 
their own, like flo('k
 of sheep they follow the prince, and 
tinliJly disperse when one of the grandees confront5 them; 
their luultitude merel y form
 the dark background from 
which the figures of the nobles stand out in EO much the 
more brilliant a relief.. By rape or purchase, nlethods 
learnt from the Phænicians, nlen and women of foreign 
birth also come into the posse
sion of the rich; but there 
exists no state of slayery properly so called. The con- 
tra:-:ts of nationality have not as yet found a clenr expres- 
sion, and accordingly those who hnve by their mi;;;fortunes 
forfeited home n.Tld freedom are rereived into the donlC
tic 
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circle; they easily grow accustomed to it, and in an in1- 
})erceIJtible, but extremely effective 111annCr, serve to 
spread arts and handicrafts of all kinds, and to facilitate 
the equalization of culture on the islands and coasts. 
rr h H . k . These classes of hUlnan society, with- 
.L e crolC -mgs. 
 
out any unity of their own, are only har- 
monized into one conlmunity by acknowledging a com- 
mon head. This is the duke (Basileu8) or king. His 
power, uniting the people into a state, is not transmitted 
to him by the people, but Zeus has bestowed upon him 
the calling of king with the hereditary sceptre. Thus 
among all the tribes of the Homeric world ancient royal 
houses appear in the accustOll1ed possession of their power, 
and receive without contradiction the gifts of honor and 
the homage of their peolJle. 'Vith the royal office the 
prince unites the calling of general and supreme judge, and 
it is he whose justice and strong arm have to protect the 
state against collapse from within and against foes from 
without. Even as towards tbe gods he is the representa- 
tive of his people, for whom he prays and sacrifices to the 
divinity protecting the state; according to his conduct he 
may bring upon his subjects the rich blessings of the gods 
or a curse and misery. 
Monuments of This single individual is the centre not 
their rule. only of political life, but at the same time 
of all the higher efforts of hunlanity. In his service 
art arises and flourishes; in the first place the art of song. 
For the songs with which the IIoll1eric world resounds 
bear from place to place the great deeds and the gentler 
virtues of the Iring, who like the gods rules upon nume- 
rous hosts, guarding the laws and spreading blessings 
around,- 


" there the black soil grants for a harvest 
Barley and wheat; and tbe fruit llangs heavily down from the branches; 
Flocks and herds increase; and fishes abound in the water; 
For that his rule is wise, and the peoples prosper arounù him." 
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Him, the king, plastic art and architecture also serye, 
and furnish for him what he requires to add security and 
dignity to his life. The best craftsmen forge his weapons 
and adorn them with symbolic devices; the iyory, colored 
purple by Carian women, is reseryed to decorate the 
steeds drawing the royal chariots. From afar come the 
ma
ons to build up his castle-wall for the lord of the 
land, and cOlllmodious dwellings for his family and 
serving-men. )Ia
5ive vaults received the inherited trea- 
sures, which the prince may leave intact, becau
e he liv.es 
on what the people grants hiIll, on the crown-domains 
parcelled off from the rest of the land and on the free 
gifts of the community. 
Of this architecture the grandest mon- The architecture of 
uruents remain to our day which on ac- the Heroic age. 
. , , 
count of their indestructible strength are better preserved 
than any others on the soil of Greek history. They are 
older than Greek history itself; for when the Greeks be- 
gan to recall their past these castles had long been deso- 
lateù spots, antiquities of the land, reaching over into 
the present out of the obscurity of the past. So that if 
no trace had remained of the nanle of .L\.gamemnon, the 
walls of the Argive cities would testify for us to the ex.. 
istence of a mighty royal hou
e holding this land by force 
of arms, served by numerous forced laborers who erected 
these btrongholch:, and dwelling and ruling here for gen.. 
erations in the security of its power. And these princes 
Jnust have been ....:\..chæan, for when the Dorians came into 
the land they found these cities there before them, and up 
to the time of the Persian war1:3 Achæan communities 
dwelt around the
e monuments. 
The nlO
t ancient flDlong these monuments or the pre- 
hi
torjc .A..chæan age are the castles. Their narrow cÏr- 
cllIufcrence bhows that they w(\re only calculated to hou5e 
the rcyal family and its inuncdiate fonowers. The;:,e fol... 
lowerg were the SOIlS of noble houses, ,YlI0 had voluntarily 
7* 
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attached themselves to the more .powerful among the 
princes, and performed honorable service to thenl as cha- 
rioteers or heralds, and in war as companions in tent and 
fight. The people itself dwelt scattered over the fieldB, or 
herded together in open hanl1ets. 
The walls enclosing the castle must not be called rude, 
a notion which was least of all in the minds of the later 
Hellenes when they ascribed them to the Cyclopes. For 
the name of these dæmonic workmen is an expression in- 
tended to designate the gigantic, n1Ïraculous, and incom- 
prehensible character of these early monunlents, just as 
the German people calls works of the Romans devil's 
(Lykes, because these erections have no connection of any 
1;ind with the world as known to the existing generation. 
Common to all these Cyclopean castle-walls is the mighty 
p
ze of the single blocks, which an extraordinary and 
rfðcldess expenditure of human strength broke out of the 
r/)ck and dragged away and piled over one another, so 
that their massive weight forced them to remain where 
they were first placed, and to form a fixed structure 
without the adoption of any method of combination. 
But within this genera] style of wall-architecture nlay be 
recognized a great variety, a whole series of steps. Origi- 
nally nlere barricades of blocks of rock were thrown up 
at particularlyarcessible points of the height on which 
the castle stood, while the precipitous sides of the rocky 
hill were left to the defence of their natural strength: 
ancient feudal castles on Crete may be seen fortified in 
this way,. the enclosure of which was never conlpleted. 
But as a rule the summits of the rock are completely 
walled rmln
l, the line of ,vall following the mo
t pre- 
cipitous decJivities along the (lntire circuit of the sumulit. 
The nlost ancient f()rm
 of the work of the wall it
elf are 
. recognizable on the rock of Tiryn
. Here the 
Tlryns. . . bl 1 d 1 h d 
gIgantIc oc {S are ru e y cape up on one 
anot.her; here the law of weight alone keeps them 1.0' 
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gether. The gaps which everywhere remain between the 
sinO'le block;-; are filled out with 8maller stones shoved in 
(:) 
between thein. In 1\1 vcenæ similar fragnlents of 
. . 
Iycenæ. 
wall occur; but by far the greater portIOn of the 
circular wall is built so as to show each block to be cut in 
shape for its particular place, and united with a group of 
contiguous blocks in a manner enabling all mutually to 
hold, overlie, and bear up one another. The polygon 
shape of the particular blocks and the multiplicity of 
their function.r;: fornl a net-like structure of inde
tructible 
firmnes
, such as it has proved it5elf to be by its endu- 
rance through thousands of years. The art of mural 
architecture here developed ha" never been surpa
sed; 
nay, it manifestly demands a higher technical skill, and 
hears a more artistic character than the COllllllon style of 
square block
, for which one stone after the other is me- 
chanicall y cut into shape. But these castle-walls were in 
yet another manner endowed with indications of a higher 
kind of art. In TirYlls the walls, whose entire thickness 
is twenty-five feet, are pervaded by inner pa3:-:agcs, which 
'were connected by a series of "indows, like gate
, with 
th
 outer court-yard; they were very probably spaces 
destined for keeping ill them provisions, ann:', and live 
cattle. And again, the ca
tle gates serve e
peciallr to 
distinguish a Cyclopean city. l\.S an example, the chief 
gate of :\lycenæ is preserved to us with its passage within 
the gate fifty feet in lcngth, its mighty side-posts leaning 
over toward., one another, and the dripstone lying over it 
fifteen feet in length, over which, in the triangular aper-:- 
ture of the wall, remains in1ffiovably fixed to thi
 day tbe 
E=culpturcd slab which once in a 
ole111n hour the lord:, of 
this castle placed oyer the gnte in order to unite the ex- 
pre:--:-,ion of divine power with tlult of their earthly royal 
dOlninion. In flat relief thc:-=e l'('nulrkahla 0utlines of 
t
le earlie:-;t sculpture f'xi:"ting in Europe ,.:tand forth: in 
the centre the pillar, the 
ynlbol of Apollo, the guardian 
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of gate and castle; on the sides, the two lions resting 
their front pR'WS on the ground, adlnirably chosen sYlnbols 
of the consciousness of supreme royal power. 8Ylnmetri- 
cally stiff, after the fashion of heraldic beasts, they are 
yet designed with the truthfulness of nature, and their 
attitude is correct and expressive, and executed by a 
chisel perfectly sure of its work. 
Castle-walls the warlike princes could not D1iss; but 
outside the castle is a group of buildings, proving still 
more clear! y how the architectural works of the heroic 
age far exceed the den1ands of mere necessity. One of 
these is preserved in sufficient completeness to enable the 
spectator to derive from it a clear view of the general 
style of architecture. This is a subterraneous building, 
inserted into a flat hill of the lower town of M ycenæ. 
The hill had been hollo,ved out for the purpose, and on 
the bottom of the space dug out a ring of well-cut and 
closely-fitting blocks had been laid down; on it a second, 
a third, &c., each upper ring of stones reaching over the 
lower towards the inside, so that the succession of rings 
gradually formed a lofty circular vault resembling in 
shape a bee-hive. This vault is approached from without 
by a gate, the opening of which is spanned by a block 
twenty-seven feet in length; at the posts of this gate 
stood seini-circular columns of colored ma.rble, their shaft 
and base decorated with stripes in zigzag and spiral lines. 
By this gate the great conical structure was entered, of 
which the blocks to this day adhere to one another in 
proper order. Its inner walls were covered from top to 
bottom with metal plates attached to them, the smooth 
poli
h of which, especially by torch-light, mw
t have given 
an extraordinary splendor to the large space, a circuIn. 
stance accurately agreeing with the Homeric desc,:,,'iptions 
in which the splendor of the bronze on the wal1s of the 
royal palaces is celebrated. The grandeur and glorious 
Inagnificencc of the whole design leave no doubt as to its 
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object. Art was not only to protect and adorn the living 
prince, but also to found an imperi5hable monument for 
the departed monarch. The whole building was a sepul- 
chre. A deep rocky chamber, contiguolL5 to the vault of 
the dome and forming the innermost part of the whole 
building, contained the sacred remains of the prince, 
while the wide circular building was used for the purpose 
of preserving hi
 arms, chariots, treasures, and precious 
stones. The whole building was afterwardö covered with 
earth, so that "hile glancing round the country outside 
none could divine the royal structure hidden deep beneath 
the herbage of the hill, the sacred treasure of the land. 
The historical significance of these monuments is un- 
deniable. They could only arise among a population 
long settled on this soil, and in the full possession of a 
civilization perfectly conscious of its mean::; 
Historical signi- 
and ends. Here exists a complete com- ficance of these 
mand over stone and metal; here fixed remains. 
styles of art have been developed which are executed 
with proud splendor and a thoroughness calculated for 
imperi
hable permanence. Royal ho
es which perpetu- 
ated their memory in works of this kind neces5arily 
po
e&:ed in addition to their hereditary wealth far-ex- 
tending conneétions, since they were able to procure 
foreign bronze and foreign kinds of stone. K owhere i:J 
there a question of mere beginnings. 'Yho in the view' 
of such monuments of cm:tle and sepulchral architecture 
will deny that what 
erve.s us and ancient inquirers like 
ThucydiJc
, ad the earlie
t point frmn which to start 
under the guidance of Greek tradition, as the first begin- 
ning of an authenticated history, id in point of fact the 
definitive perfection of a ciyilization which arose and 
Dlatured it5elf beyond the narrow lin1Íts of IIellas and 
with its ripe rc
ults reaches over ínto the beginnings ()f 
Greek history in Europe. 
Their (;arli
t native fortifications of to\\ns the Greeks 
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thought to discover inland; on the declivity of the 
Lycæus, Lycosura was shown as the most ancient city 
on which the Hellenic sun cast its rays. The remains 
are yet to be seen of the city wall, an unsystematic 111ural 
work composed of comparatively small and irregular 
fragments. Greek patriotism never dared to ascribe the 
magnificent monuments of Argos to native art; and 
tradition spoke of Lycian men as the architects eIllployed 
by the Argive kings. But if the early civilization of the 
Lycian people is a demonstrable fact; if the connection 
between Argos and Lycia is proved by the Jl vths and the 
forms of religious worship; 
 finally, since the discovery 
of their country we know the Lycians as a people gifted 
with an especial mission for architecture and the plastic 
arts, these traditions receive hence an important con- 
firnlation. But the Lycians were from a primitive period 
connected with the Phænicians, and certain styles of art 
which we also find employed in Argolis, especially the use 
of metal in the decoration of buildings, and the covering 
of vast spaces of wall with polished plates of bronze, 
were certainly introduced, together with the technical 
skill requisite for such works, from Syria into Greece. 
The Hellenes subsequently developed from entirely dif- 
ferent bases a new art peculiar to themselves, which has 
nothing in COInmon with the decorative style of the 
ancient royal monuments, with the massive Tholus-struc- 
ture, and with the flat heraldic relieved-work over the 
gate. 
Standing before the castle-portal of !vI ycenæ, even he 
,vho knows nothing of Homer must imagine to hhnsclf a 
king like the HmHc1'Ïc Agan1emnon, a warlike lord with 
al'lny and fleet, who maintained relations with Asia and 
her wealth of gold and arts, the eminent power and the 
extraordinary wealth of whose royal house enabled him 
not only to give a fixcù unity to his own country, but also 
to subject lesser princes to his suprCIne sovereignty. Sin- 
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gle lI'yths and legends are, it is true, occasioned by archi- 
tectural structures of doubtful meaning: they grow up 
like moss on the ruins; but not in this way can epic 
poems originate, abounding with figures us manifold and 
full of character as the Homeric. K or can it be deemed 
a mere chance that such monument
, which could only 
haye been built in the Heroic times, should be found in 
the yery cities and districts which are Hlrrounded by the 
halo of the Homeric poetry. "..,. ealthy Orchomenus we 
recognize in the remains of the same building which the 
later Greeks reckoned one of the ,,'onders of the world 
under the nmne of the" Trea:;:ury of 
Iinyas." Similarly 
in the territory of the dominion of the .A.t-ridæ, on the 
Eurota
 as wèll as on the Inachu
, occur royal palaces of 
n perfectly hOlnogeneous style. The fact that such monu- 
n1ents were not to be found in every spot where IIoll1eric 
princes dwelt, and that so brilliant a life was not led in 
the whole of Hella:;., is manifest from the m
toni;..:hment of 
Telen1achu:;::, when in the palace of 
Ienelaus hi
 eye fell 
upon a splendor and pomp to which he was unaccus- 
tomed. 
The same monuments which stand as faith- OriO'in of the 
ful witne
es by the side of the Hon1eric poe- Pel
piùæ. 
try, how-eyer, also warn us against being deceived by the 
poet, and regarding the tin1ef' of which they are testimo- 
nies as a brief period of exceptional brilliancy, lfhich is 
exhausted by a few names, such as .L\.gamemnon and 
l\Ienelaus. The unnlÏ
takable difference between the dif- 
ferent Cyclopean f'tyles of mural architecture between the 
ruder at Tiryns and the perfected at 
lycenæ, le
n.e no 
doubt as to the fact that hetween the two interyene entire 
period5, and that long interyal:" of time UIU:-:t be a
sunled 
which only app
ar cJo
ely packed together on account of 
the di:4an('e at whieh we vi('w then1. It i::; renlarkahle 
that the Pelopidæ haye no kind of connection with the 
myths relating to the foundation of Argo
, TirJ"1l.'-, 1\lr. 
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cenæ, and 
Iidea; none but descendantð of Perscus are 
mentioned in connection with Lycia as the founders of 
these mountain-fastnesses. On the othcr hand, the royal 
sepulchres and the treasury-vaults belonging to them are 
connected with the menlory of the Pelopidæ, a connection 
confirmed by the origin of this house. For Lydia is the 
land "\vhich is the home of structures of vast sepulchral 
tumuli with chambers walled into them; at the Sipylus, 
where Tantalus dwelt, occur subterraneous buildings of 
the same kind as that of 1\1 ycenæ, and this is the same 
country where the Greeks first became acquainted with 
gold and its splendor and power. Pluto (abundance of 
gold) was the name given to the first ancestress of the Pe- 
lopidæ: and Mycenæ, "abounding in gold," owed her 
wealth, her greatness, and her splendor, as well as the 
curse of calamity, to the gold which the Pelopidæ had 
brought into the land. 
Aristotle already was occupied with the question as to 
how the power of the princes of the Honleric tinlcs arose, 
and how one house gained so exclusive a position above 
all the rest of the population. The first kings, 
The politi- 
cal condi- such is his opinion, were benefactars of thei-r 
tion of the contem p oraries, founders of the arts of P eac
 
Hcroic age. 
and war, who united the people in common set.. 
dements. How then were individuals able to confer such 
benefits, by which they raised the whole popular develop' 
ment to a higher footing? Surely only because they pos.. 
sessed themselves the resources of a civilization foreign to 
the land, i. e. because they belonged to tribes akin to the 
European Greeks, but which had advanced to an earlier 
development in their own settlements. Such men were 
enabled to unite into states the tribes living in a loose 
mutual connection in the surrounding districts, and to 
found a Homeric Basileia, which is at the sanlC time the 
head and the foundation of the political life. Such 
strangers, whose home and origin lay in an unknown dis- 
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tance, might be accounted sons of the gods, an honor 
which natives could Ecarccly have received from their 
countrymen; nor would ::,0 ambitious a people as the 
Greeks have derived the most glorious royal houses of 
their early ages from Lydia except on the ground of a 
fixed tradition. But not all the kings were Pelopidæ; 
not all confronted their 
ubjects as EO pre-eminent a house 
-so pre-eminent by its descent, resources, and fulness of 
power. In the Cephallenian country there is no trace of 
such a difference, and the nobles on Ithaca may venture 
to regard Odysseus as a man like themselves. Nor can 
we refuse to peceiye that eyen the mightiest warrior-kings 
of the Homeric "World are no arbitrarily ruling de
pots. 
From the yery fir:st the Greeks luanifest a decided abhor- 
rence of everything unlneasured and unconditioned. 
Even of the king of gods they could not conceive, except 
as 
ubjects to a higher sacred system; and thus the power 
of the king is also limited by legal statutes and acknow- 
ledged customs. True, by virtue of his rights of soye- 
reignty he is also the supreme judge of the people, as the 
father is in his fil111ily; but he dares not adn1Ìnister this 
responsible office by hÍ1n
cl:f. He chooses his asseS50rs out 
of the noble families of the people, called on account of 
their dignity the aged, or gerontes; and within the defined 
linlits of the circle consecrated by altars and sacrifice::" the 
jurlgcs sit around to point out to the people the law, and 
to settle it anew wherever it has fh.llen into confusion. 
Only where hunuln life is in question the family has not 
renounced it
 right:;; bloo(l cries out for blood according 
to the ancient statute of Rhadanulnthr
, and none but the 
avenger whom tie:i of kindred bid to do the deed has the 
right of Ehedding bloorl. But even in this instance, 
"here the political system as yet remains ullfiniEhed, 
everything is fixed by certain rules; and however arro- 
gant in other respec
 may be the bearing of tho
e whose 
hanùs are strong, 
carcely a 
ingle instance occurs of stiff-. 
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necked resistance against the denlands of sacred Law. 
Even the n1ightiest flees the land when he has slain one 
of the lowest; and. accordingly fugitive wanderings and 
banishlnents form the centre of so many stories and com- 
plications of the early ages. He who has quitted his 
tribe enters a totally different world, and no legal statutes 
I'each over from one state into the other. 
National cha
 In general, however, as to culture and 
racter. manners, there prevails a remarkable syulnlc- 
try in the Homeric world. There are few distinctions in 
the characters of the tribes dwelling opposite one another 
on either side of the Ægean and forming the Greek world 
proper. On both sides prevail the same religion, lan
 
guage, and manners; Trojans and Greeks meet one ano- 
ther like fellow-countrynlen, and if there is any differ- 
ence recognizable between the two sides of the sea, it con- 
sists in the advantage of a higher culture and more fully- 
developed civilization being not explicitly, but in most ex- 
pressi ve features, conceded to those of the Eastern shore. 
Among the Achæan princes a wild and selfish passion 
never ceases to work against their common ends; for the 
sake of the þossession of a female slave the leader of all 
the hosts places in jeopardy the success of the whole un- 
dertaking. Notwithstanding all its moral loftiness, there 
is something savage about the character of Achilles; the 
unrestrained vigor of nature meets us in the two Ajaces; 
the deeds of Odysseus will not admit of being measured 
by the standard of chivalrous honor, and Nestor's only 
right to the title of a wise man is that of age. On the 
other hand, Priam and his princes are described in a man- 
ner constraining us to love them for thpir faithfullife-in- 
common, for their fear of the gods, their heroic patriotism, 
and the refinement of their manners; only in the charac.. 
ter of Paris are already to be. recognized the traits of 
Asiatic effeminacy as it developed itself in Ionia. 
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As with the human beings, so with the Character of 
gods. Of none of the gods can it be shown the gods. 
that they were exc!zurit'ely venerated in one of the two 
calups. But they belong chiefly to the one or the other 
side. The cause of the Achæans is as
erted by Hero. 
Her home wao;; at Argos, where, not far from 
Iycenæ, the 
ruins of her sanctuary, built in the form of a castle, are 
recognizable to this day. It was she above all the rest, 
who lit up the conflict behyeen the two 
hores, and in the 
face of all difficulties succeeded at Ia
t in a

embling the 
na-\al anllament. N otwith
tanding her lofty rank, she is 
a 
piteful and intriguing wonUU1, ruled by Ìlllpure pas 4 
siom
. Although endowed with the highe:;:t honors, Apollo 
never shows a vestige of oppo
ition against the will of 
Zeus, with whom he is spiritually one, the prototype of 
free obedience and lofty sentiment: in his purity he shines 
out among the gods, as Hector stand3 out among men; 
and both together testify to the higher degree of spiritual 
development already attained to by the states and tribes 
of the Ea
tern side "hen the conflict with the "or est broke 
out. 
At the tinle when the features of the Heroic world 
of god;;: and men were collected in song and united into 
one great picture, this world had lo
g pa..:sed away and 
other conditions of life usurped its place, Signs of a change 
both in their original home, which the in the times: 
descendants of the Homeric heroes had been forced to 
cede to the northern mountaineer
, and in the newlY4 
gained ...eat
, where, in consequence of the unÌ\
ersal reyo- 
lutions and n1igrations, the inheritors of Achæan royal 
power could not again obtain such a po,ition no:: their an- 
ce
tors had occupied at home. And if: notwithstanding 
this, the picture of the IIomeric world po
e
es an inner 
harmony sufficient to dl'prÌ\ye the influell('e of this ('ontra
t 
of its natural effect:" the cau
e mu
t be 
ought in the high 
endown1ent of the tribe;:; which knew how to retain and 
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express in forms the reminiscences of their past. They 
possessed in an elninent degree the privilege proper to 
poetic natures, of forgetting the nlysterious troublc8 of the 
present in an idealizing view of the past, ,,,ithout allow- 
ing their enjoyment of the latter to be lllarred by any dis- 
sonance. 
At the same time a certain melancholy pervades the 
Homeric poems, a painful consciousness of the degene- 
racy of the present" orld and of the inferiority of "men 
as they are now" when compared with the generations 
preceding them. But this general sentiment is not left 
standing by itself. Involuntarily features of the present 
penetrate the picture of the past, and prove that the re- 
lations of life forming the essential characteristics of the 
Heroic period no longer prevailed during the lifetime oÎ 
the singer. 
As to the royal The royal power is the centre of the 
power; world, and in the field its authority was ne- 
cessarily heightened and unconditional. But the Homeric 
Agalnemnon fails to corre;:;pond to the type of Heroic 
royal grandeur as it meets us in the monuments of 

Iycenæ and impresses itself upon us by the tradition of 
the celcstial descent and godlike rule of the ancient mon- 
archs. In the canlp before Troja we find a prince in- 
volved in innumerable difficulties, lhnited in the choice 
of his means, devoid of either decision or independence, 
between whose will and power lies a vast gap; he lays 
dainl to lllore power than he possesscs, and has to devise 
all kinds of ways and lneans in order to obtain the assent 
of the rest. It is hard to understand how this Agamem- 
non, who everywhere meets with resistance and disobedi- 
ence, was ever able to unite under his standard the varied 
hosts. The eentral power in the IIellcnic world has been 
shaken: another authority has risen hy tho side of the 
royal, that of the nobility, who
e as:;istance the king can 
already no longer spare in the govorllillont and in the ad.. 
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ministration of j U8tice. The yery saying which has from 
ancient times been quoted to prove th0 acknowledged 
prevalence of the Heroic royal power: 


"Ill for the commonweal is the sway of many: let one man 
Rule and be king alone; from Zeus he holdeth his office," 


testifies with sufficient clearne<::s to the existence of a 
stand-point of political reflection; and shows that men 
have already tasted the evils of a many-headed aristo- 
cracy, as they appear in their fullest measure on Ithaca. 
The priests, especially the soothsayers, A t th . tl 
s 0 e prIes y 
also oppose themsel \
eg to the rOJal power; and popular pow- 
themselves constituting another authority er. 
by the grace of God, which is proportionately more ob- 
stinate and dangerous. Finally, agitations are not absent 
from the obscure multitude of the people. The market- 
place, which could have no 
ignificance as long as the 
royal power stood uncurtailed, gradually becomes the 
ce
tre of public life. Questions of public interest are de- 
cided in the market a
semblies, which accordingly con- 
tinue to increase in importance and independence; and in 
all decisions of greater moment everything depends on 
gaining the people. True, the nluItitude is only to hear 
and obey; but already the people is seated during the de- 
bate; already the public voice is a power which the king 
may not with impunity despise; and already, eyen in the 
camp before Troja, appear such men as Thersites. He 
is contemptuously ordered to retire within his proper 
bounds; but the very fact of his figure being a caricature, 
pro,yes that already the parties in the state were fully 
aware of their mutual oppo
itioll, and that ari
tocratic 
wit was already practi:,ed in scourging with its derision 
the speaker
 of the nlultitude; and we feel that fo1uch oc- 
currences will soon find more fortunate ill1Ïtations. On 
Ithaca the people is even made to take part in the action 
itself: l\Ientor endeavors to influence it in a dynastio 
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sense; he goes so far as to remind the people of the 
strength mherent in numbers: 


"But 'tis the rest of the people I blame; who sit in a body 
Silent aU: and none of ye dares wit.h st.ern resolution, 
None of ye many the few to compe], the arrogant suitors." 


True, a. few words on the part of the suitors suffice to 
scatter immediately the gathering crowd; but the parties 
are in existence, the one completely developed, before 
which the royal power has already fallen, the other 
arising in the background and summoned by the royal 
power itself in self-deÎence. 
Ionic characteris- Thus, notwithstanding the epic calm 
tics of the cpos. which Ionic poetry knew how to spread 
over the whole of this picture of the world, we find this 
world full of inner contradictions; everything is in a state 
of fermentation, the ancient conditions of life in dissolu- 
tion, and new powers, which found no place in the earlier 
social systems, in full development. Herein we recognize 
the phenomena of the period in which the poems were 
finally conlpleted. Among the Achæans in their new 
seats the conquering warrior-nobility rose against the 
royal power, and in the Ionian seaports began the life of 
the nutrket-place, in which the Demos first learned to as. 
sert itself, and which occasioned so radical a change in thn 
social conditions of life. That the traditions of the He I 
roic times received their last form among an Ionian pop- 
ulation is principally manifest from those features of the 
poems which show the ÍIl1portance attached to public 
opinion, and the !)ower belonging to persuasive speech. 
To the Ionialls again are principally due all reference:-) to 
trade and navigation; and the intercourse which their 
newly-founded towns opened with every coast, and ex- 
tended over the inner waters of the Archipelago to Cy- 
prus, Egypt, and Italy, ,\'a8 naively transposeù into the 
conditions of the Heroic world. This new Ionic c11arac- 
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tel' the OdY8
ey bears in a. much higher degree than the 
Iliad; for whibt the latter is founded on n1anifüld nulte- 
rials of historic tradition, such a8 had e
peeially been pre- 
served in the Achæan roya] HUllilie
, in the songs of 
Odysseus Ionic fancy, with infinitely greater freedoln, 
interwove the most varied 
ailors' fables and adventures 
of the sea. 
Commercial intercourse still remains e:::;sentially one of 
barter; and in point of mct retained this character for a 
very long tinle in the .LEgean on account of the extraordi- 
nary variety of its produce. At an early sea;.;;on, however, 
a tendency made its appearance toward
 the elllploynlent, 
as :5tandards, of such objects as po

e
;:, a con:::;tant, easily 
determinable, and generally recognized value. Origi- 
nally, flocks and herds fonn the wealth of the different 
families; accordingly, oxen and sheep are especially used 
both for gifts and duwries, and aho for the ransom of pri- 
soner8 and the purchase of slaves: one suit of annor is 
valued at nine oxen, the other at a hundred. Intercourse 
by sea necessarily clenlanded a more convenient standard 
of value, and this was found in nletals. Copper and iron 
were themselves essentially articles of trade, and in })ro- 
portion a.., the importance of the former for Illanufacturing 
indu
try was superior, ve
5els ha
tcncd to cro

 froll1 Hcl- 
las, so poor in vein
 of copper, to the we:-:tern coast
, to 
bring honlo in exchange for copper glittering iron. The 
preciou5 11letals al:-:o already enjoy univer
al e:3teem in 
IIomer. Gold is the 1l10;.;:t precious po;-:
es
ioll of man. 
Friend betrays friend, and wife hu
balld, for ornanlents 
of gold; nnd the king's treasures of guld are so greatly 
insi:.:ted upon, only becau::;e gold was a power in the land, 
because for gold everything was to be obtained. It was 
the lonians who introduced gold into the nuItual inter- 
course of Greeks; and the admiration of its splendor and 
charm, with which the IIomeric PUCHlg abound, i:::; to h
} 
principally a:-:crih('(I to tlw Ionic yipw of the lllilttl'r. 
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Pieces of gold were carefully weighed in the scales to set- 
tle the value of a particular anlount; and it is plain, from 
the above-mentioned valuation of the suits of armor, that 
a fixed proportion existed between gold and copper, viz. 
100 : 9. 
Ionic notions To this Ionic method of dealing with the 
of the gods. IIeroic myths must in conclusion be ascribed 
the bold treatment of the god::; and of religion. 'Vith the 
exception of Apollo, the god of the old Ionic race, all the 
gods are treated with a kind of irony; Olympus becomes 
the type of the world with all its infirmities. The more 
serious tendencies of human consciousness are less promi- 
nent; whatever might disturb the comfortable enjoyment 
of the listeners is kept at a distance; the Homeric gods 
spoil no man's full enjoyment of the desires of his senses. 
Already Plato recognized Ionic life, with all its charms 
and all its evils and infirmities, in the epos of Homer; 
and we should wrong the Greeks who lived before Homer 
if we judged of their nloral and religious condition by the 
frivolity of the Ionic singer, if we would deny the people 
to have possessed what Homer omits to mention, e. g. the 
idea of the pollution incurred by the shedding of the 
blood of a fellow-citizen, and of the expiation it demands. 
Thus then Homer presents no pure or perfect picture 
of the times to which his Heroes belong. As a compen- 
satioc. for this, his testimony reaches fhr beyond those 
times. He shows the downfall of the old and the transi- 
tion into the new state of things; he al::;o implicitly te
ti- 
fies to the migrations of the northern tribes and to the 
whole series of events occasioned by them. For, after all, 
it was the movements of population in distant Epirus, the 
conquests of the Thessalians, Bæotians, and Dorians 
which provoked, in an uninterrupted succession, the emi- 
gration of the coast tribes and the settleJnents in Asia 
J\11inor, wherein lay the materials of the Homeric epos, 
and the reason of its development in Ionia. 
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'Yhen the circle of Trojan myths presented Chronology 
itself fully completed in the Homeric epos, of the Epos. 
men were not content with obtaining frOlll it a general 
view of the world designated the I-Ieroic age a::; of one 
endowed with higher powers and swayed by the SOIlS of 
the gods, but endeavored to make the epos, in its single 
features, serve as a documentary representation of the 
early ages. Thus the Heroes of song were regarded .as 
historic kings, and the deeds of the Achæan conquerors 
poetically ascribed to their ancestors as historic actuali.. 
ties; and the mirrored picture of poetry assumed a fixed 
position as history. Thus arose the tradition of a double 
departure from .A.ulis, of a double conquest of the Trojan 
land, of two wars with the same events and carried on 
y 
the same tribes and families. And since the first, as a 
torn-off fragment of heroic mythology, remained, as it 
were, suspended in the air, the Dlythical materials natu- 
rally had to be spun out, in order to provide it with a 
beginning and an end. The heroes of the first war had 
to be made to return to Argos, because it was known, on 
good authority, that the descendants of Agamemnon had 
reigned at 
Iycenæ up to the Dorian n1Ígration. Thus 
the struggle of the expelled Achæans for a new home was 
converted into a war undertaken by princes at the height 
of their power, into a military expedition of ten years' 
duration; while the migration which had occasioned the 
whole movement of population had to be fitted in between 
the first and second war. It is a remarkable testimony to 
the power of song among the people of the Hellenes, that 
the poetical Trojan war cOlllplctely ob
cured the actua], 
and that the struggle which has no foundation or ba
is 
beyond that of the HOlneric poems, became the fixed 
point from which the Greeks, in good faith, commenced 
their entire chronology. 
Accordingly, they dated the fall of I]ium 
 the rear 1; 
the Thes:::alian imlniJ!ration. :>0; the in1mi
ration of the 
R 
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Arneans into Bæotia, 60; the expedition of the Bæotians 
and Dorians, 80; the .LEolo-..Lt\.chæan occupation of the 
Troad, 130; the foundation of N ew-Ionia, 140, after the 
fall of Troja. 
In Lesbos, where .Achæan families of. Ho- 
Development 
of the chro- meric fame endured longest, and in the Ioni- 
nology of the an seaports, where an acquaintance with the 
Heroic age. 
antiquity of other nations called forth a ten- 
dency towards applying an historical method to the pre- 
historic ages of the inhabitants' ancestors, the first at- 
tempts of tne kind ,vere made of introducing a chronologi- 
cal order into the traditions of the Homeric period. This 
forms part of the wide-spreading activity of the Logo- 
graphi, the earliest cultivators of history as a science. 
Their wish was to introduce a connection into their 
national traditions after the exan1ple of the histories of 
Oriental empires; and accordingly they calculated the 
pedigrees of the lnore considerable houses, and endeavored 
to fill up the gap lying in the n1Îddle between the two 
great periods of tÎIne, the ante-Dorian and the post- 
Dorian. 
After attempting, in the first instance, to group single 
events according to generations of men, farther steps were 
taken, as the science pressed on farther and farther in the 
direction of systemaHc learning. This was principally 
effected at Alexandria. Through Erastothenes, the chro- 
nological calculation, dating the fall of Troja 407 years 
before the first Olynlpiad, attained to a wide-spread adop- 
tion. Before the Trojan expedition (1194-1184) were 
next inserted those national relniniscences of whicQ. a 
resonance remained in more ancient songs, the double 
siege of Thebes and the voyage of the Argonauts. Thus 
with the earliest dates of Greek history in Europe the 
middle of the thirteenth century before our era was 
reached. "Finally, the immigrants from the East, Cad- 
mus, Cecrops, Danaus and Pelop
, were placed as the 
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originators of all Greek national hi3torr at the apex of 
the whole system. .A.nd this notion was justified by the 
true consciousness that the real beginnings of Hellenic 
ciyilization were to be sought for on the eastern side of 
the Archipelago, where as early as in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries we may assume the existence of Greek 
tribes participating in the general maritime intercourse 
of the nations of the world. 
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,y ITH the wandering of the Dorian::; the strength of 
the highland tribes canIe forth from the X orth to a

ert 
its claim to take part in the national hi
tory. They had 
been outstripped by centuries by the tribes of the coasts 
and islands, but now made their appearance among the 
latter with a doubly impressive vigor of healthy nature; 
:ßO that the changes and new formations arising from their 
-expeditions of conqnest endured through the whole cours
 
of Greek history. And for this reason the ancient his- 
torical writers begun the hi
toric tÏIlles in contradistinc- 
tion to the Heroic pre-historic age with the first deeds of 
the Dorians. 
But this fact dOed not help us to any ampler 
Our know- 
supply of inforJnation with regard to the deeds ]edge as to 
in que:stion. On the contrary, the old sources the Dorian 
migra.tion. 
dry up at the appearance of this epoch without 
new sources opening in their stead. Homer has nothing 
to say as to the march of the Heraclidæ. The Achæan 
emigrants were totally ab:-,orbed in the nlenlory of the 
past, and cheri
hed it, faithfully deposited in song, on the 
farther side of the sea. For those who renlained behind, 
and had to :;ubmit to foreign in:-titutions and a rule of 
force, it Wa..:; not a tirne for Eonp.'o The Dorians thenl- 
selve..-; were ever niggard:, of tradition; it Wfi
 not their 
fa
hioll to expend IUfiny worù..: on thcir dceds; nor had 
they the lofty enthuÛa
m of the Achæall tribe, still k:3s 
were they able, after the manner of the Ionian
, to Spll1 
175 
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out their experiences with easy breadth of narrative. 
Their wishes and powers turned towards practical life, 
towards the performance of fixed tasks, towards serious 
and purposed action. Thus then the great events of the 
Dorian migration were left to accidental tradition, of 
which all but a few meagre traces are lost; and therefore 
the whole sum of our knowledge as to the conquest of 
the peninsula is equally scanty as to names and as to 
events. For not till a late period, when the popular epos 
had long died out, was an attempt made to restore the 
beginnings of Peloponnesian history also. But these later 
poets no longer found any fresh and living current of 
tradition, nor were they animated by the pure and naïve 
delight in the pictures of the past which forIns the vital 
breath of the Homeric poetry; but they were rather con- 
sciously desirous of filling up a gap in tradition and re- 
uniting the bro
en threads between the Achæan and 
Dorian periods. They endeavored to connect the myths 
of various localities, to supply the missing links, and to 
reconcile contradictions. Thus arose a history of the 
march of the Heraclidæ, in which the gradual accretions 
of centuries were compressed in pragmatic brevity. 
Dorization of The Dorians crossed, in repeated expedi- 
Peloponnesus. tions, with wife and child, from the main- 
land, and extended themselves by degrees. But wherever 
they settled, they occasioned a thorough transformation 
in the state of society. They brought with them their 
systems of domestic and civil economy; adhered, with 
obstinate rigor, to their peculiarities of language and 
manners; in proud reserve kept apart from the rest of 
the Greeks; and instead of: like the Ionians, losing them- 
selves among the older population they found in their 
new hOllIes, inlpressed upon the latter the character of 
their own race. The ppuinsula becalne Dorian. 
This Dorization, hO"Vlever, was carried out in very dif- 
ferent wa}Ts; nor was it effected froin one, but froin three 
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main centre
. This has been expressed in Pelo- The Hera- 
IJonnesian mythology 'by a::3:5unÚl1g three bro_ clidæ and 
b 1 . I their lots. 
thers to have existed e onglng to t Ie race of 
Heracles, the ancient legitimate hereditary lord of Argos, 
who represented the claims of tlleir ancestor-viz. Tem.e- 
nus, Aristodemus, and Cresphontes. rrhey sacrifice in 
common on the three altars of Zeus Patrous, and cast 
lo
 amongst one another for dominion in the various 
])art5 of the laud. Argos was the lot of honor, which 
fell to Temellu::;; LacedænIon, the second, was the share 
of the children of AristodeIllus, both under age; whereas 
fair )Iessenia, by a crafty trick, became the possession of 
the third brother. 
This story of the Heraclidæ and their lot;;; arose in 
Peloponnesus, after the states in question had long de- 
veloped their individualities; and contains an account of 
the origin of the three prin1Ítive place:5, and a mythical 
legitimation of the rights of the Heraclidæ to Pelopon- 
nesus, and of the new political order of things, removed 
into the Heroic ages. The hi;;;torical germ contained in 
the myth is the fact, that the Dorians from the first main- 
tained, not the interests of their own tribe, but those of 
their dukes, who were not Dorians, but Åchæans: accord- 
ingly the god under whose authority the territorial divi- 
sion takes place is no other than the ancient family 
divinity of the Æacidæ. .A farther fact lying at the 
foundation of the myth is this, that the Dorians, with an 
eye to the three principal plains of the penin:5ula, soon 
after their inunigration divided into three principal 
balld
. Each had its Heraclic1æ as popular leaders; each 
in it
elf it
 three tribes of Hylleans, Dymanes, and Paln- 
phyli. Each divi
ion of the ho
t Wfi!': a type of the entire 
people. ....\.ccor<lingly, in the progrec;:s of Peloponnesian 
hi.;;:tory, everything depended on the manner in which the 
difIèrent divisioll:' :-;cttled in thcir new scats, on the degree 
in which, notwithstanding the foreign origin of the 
8* 
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lead'ers to whose service they devoted their powers and 
the surrounding influences of the earlier inhabitants, they 
remained true to themselves and the native manners of 
their race, and on the consequent development of politi- 
cal and social life in both directions. 
Foundation of The new states were partly also new ter- 
Messenia, ritories; above all, l\Iessenia: for in the 
Homeric Peloponnesus there exists no district of that 
name; but the eastern portion, where the waters of the 
Pamisus connect an upper and lower plain with one 
another, forms part of the dominion of Menelaus, and the 
1N'estern half belong8 to the empire of the N eleidæ, the 
i'.entre of which la}T on the coast. The Dorians arrived 
from the north in the upper of these two plains, and set- 
tled here in Stenyclarus. From this position they spread 
farther and farther, and urged the Thessalian N eleidæ to 
IHove towards the sea. The lofty, insulated sea-citadel of 
()ld-N avarino seems to have been the last point on the 
coast where the latter maintained themselves, till, finally, 
}>ressed closer and closer, they left the land by the sea. 
The inland plain of Stenyc
arus now became the centre 
of the newly-formed district, which for this reason might 
properly receive the name of Messene-i. e., the land in 
the middle or interior. 
Th D . 'Vith the exception of this important trans- 
e ormns 
occupy Mcs- formation, the change was carried out in a 
senia. bl h f h 
more peacea e manner t an at most 0 t e 
remaining point;;;. At all events the native myths are 
silent as to any conquest by force. The Dorians are to 
receive a certain portion of arable and pasture land, the 
rest is to remain in the undisputed possession of the in- 
habitants. The victorious inln1Ïgrants even forbore to 
claim a distinct and privileged position; the new princes 
of the land were not in the least regarded as foreign con- 
querors, but as kinslnen of the ancient Æolic kings, and 
on account of the popular dislike of the rule of the Pelo- 
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piùæ, were received with sympathy by the nation. In 
perfect confidence they and their followers settletÎ III the 
midst of the Me;;;senians, and evidently pur5ued no object 
beyond a peaceable alllaigamation into one body uIlder 
their rule of the new and old inhabitants. But the new 
state of affh.ir
 failed to continue to develop itself with 
equal tranquillity. The Dorians thought them
elves be- 
trayetL by their leaders. By a Dorian counter-llovenlent 
Cresphontes found himself forced to .overthrow again the 
first order of things, to abolish the equality of rights, to 
unite the whole body of the Dorians m
 a 
eparate com.. 
Iuunity in Stenyclarus, and to Inake the latter place the 

apital of the country, ðO that the re5t of 
Ie

ene wa
 
eon;o:tituted a subject territory. The di
turbances con.. 
tinue. Cre5phontes him
elf fhIls as the victim of a 
sanguinary sedition; his fan1Ïly is overthrown, and no 
house of Cresphontidæ follows. The next king is Æpy.. 
tus. He is an .Arcadian by nan1e and race, brought up 
in Arcadia, and thence invading 
Iessenia, which wa') in 
a state of dissolution. He introduces a more definite 
system and tendency into the national life s and .accord- 
ingly the princes of the land are now called Æpytid
 
after hin1. But the whole tendency pursued fronl this 
tinle by the history of the land becomes Non-Dorian and 
pacific. The 
Epytidæ, in
tead of military sovereign8, 
are the regulators of fc:-:riyals and e:-:tablishers of forms 
of divine wor:,hip. .A.lid the
e latter are not those of the 
Dorians, but decidedly X on-Dorian and {}ld-Pelopon- 
ne:;:ian-e. g., tho
e of Demeter, Asclepiu
, .and the ...-,\..
de- 
piadæ. The principal rite of the land was a nly:;:terr- 
wor:ship, foreign. to the Dnrian race, of the so-calle<1 
"great <liviniti('
;" and on IthoJne, the citadel of the 
land, loftily ri:-:ing up hetween the two plains, the PehlS- 
gian Zeus hel(I 
way, who
e wor
hip was looked upon as 
the distinctive nuu-k of the :\le!'o:o-f'nian people. 
X otwithbt:1nding the 
cantine

 of the rem
tining frag 
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nlents of 
Iessenian national history, there is no doubt but 
that a few very important facts lie at the foundation of it. 
In this Dorian establishment there preyailed from the 
first a renlarkable want of security, a deep division be- 
tween leader and people, the origin of which is to be 
sought in the king's attaching hÌInself to the ancient and 
pre-Achæan population. He failed to found a dynasty, 
for only later myths, which in this as in all other cases 
of Greek pedigrees endeavored to hide the occurrence of 
violent interruptions, have made out of Æpytus a son of 
Cresphontes. The Dorian warriors, on the other hand, 
lllust have been so greatly weakened by thei-r constant 
fighting, that they were unable to pervade the people with 
the peculiarities of their race; for in the main the Doriza- 
tion of 1Iessenia failed, and thus were determined the 
leading features of its national history. Though the coun- 
try 'was anlply supplied by nature with her resources, with 
two of the fairest river-plains in addition to a coast-coun- 
try abounding in harbors and extending along two seas, 
yet from the beginning its political development was 
not the less unfayorable. Here no thorough renovation, 
no vIgorous Hellenic regeneration of the country, took 
place. 
Totally different WM the success attending 
And Laconia. 
upon a second body of .Dorian warriors who 
entered the valley of the Eurota
, which out of a narrow 
gorge gradually widens into the fertile plain of corn-fields 
at the base of Taygetus-" hollow Lacedæmon." There is 
sC'arccly any district of Greece in which, as decisively as 
here, a plain con
titutes the centre-piece of the whole. 
Deeply ilnbec1ded between rude mountains, and separated 
frmn the sl!rrounding c
untry by high passes, it unites in 
it
clf all the ]nean
 of an easy prosperity. Here, on the 
hilloC'ks hy the Eurotas above AJnyclæ, the Dorians 
pitched their canlp, which subsequently grew into Sparta, 
the youngest city of the plain. 
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Since Sparta and Amyclæ simultaneously exi
ted for 
centuries a::; a Dorian and an Achæan city, it is nlanife:::t 
that no uninterrupted state of ho
tilities lasted during this 
period. ..Accordingly here, no more than in l\Iessenia, can 
a thorough occupation of the whole di;;;trict have taken 
place; but here, as well as there, treaties must have regu- 
lated the rel&tions between the old and new inhabitants. 
Here too the Dorians were scattered in various places, and 
intermixed in thenl with a foreign population. 
The centre of the third state was the plain of 
oriaDs in 
the Inachus, the lot, as it was held, of the first- Argolis. 
b.prn of the Heraclidæ. For the fame of the royal power 
of the Atridæ, principally adhering to 1\Iycenæ, was trans
 
mitìed to the state founded on the ruins of the 1\1 ycenæan 
enlpire. The germ of Dorian Argos lay on the coast, 
where, between the mouth of the Inachus, choked up with 
sand, and tbat of the Erasillus, fun of water, a more solid 
terrace of land rises out of the morass. Here was the 
camping-ground of the Dorians, and here were their sanc- 
tuaries; here their leader Temenus had found his death 
and grave before he had 
een his people securely possessed 
of the upper plain; and after hiIn this coast-place retained 
the name of Temeniuln. Its situation proves that the 
fa:-;tn
:::es and pa
ses of the interior were held with vigor
 
ous ob
tinacy by the Achæans, so that the Dorians were 
long forced to bo content with a place extremely unfavor- 
ah1e as to position. For the entire tract of the coa
t only 
gradually became habitable, and its morasses, according 
to 
\.ri:o:totle, were one of the main causes why the site of 
the royal city of the Pelopidæ receded so far into tho 
background of the upper plain. Now as the Dorian 
pow
r advanc>ed, the high rocky citadel of Lari:--:-:a became 
the politica], a
 wen as the geographical centre of the di:-:- 
triet; and Pe]a;o:gian .A rgo
 at it::; ha:,c, onc>c the nlo
t Hn- 
cÌent pJare of lllecting for the population, again becalno 
the capital. It bectllnc the 
cat of thc ruling geIlf'ratioll
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of the house of Temenus, and the starting-point for farther 
extensions of their dominion. 
This extension did not however in this, any nlore than 
in the former instance, take place in the form of a COIIl- 
plete conquest and annihilation of the previous settle- 
nlents, but was effected by the sending out of Dorian conl- 
munities which settled at important points between the 
Ionian and Achæan populations. And these operations 
again were carried out in different ways, not always by 
the same application of simple force, and in a direction 
radiating doubly, on the one side, towards the Corinthian, 
and on the other towards the Saronic gulf. Low passes 
lead from Argos into the valley of the Asopus. Into the 
upper valley, where Old-Ionic Phlius flourished under the 
blessing of Dionysus, Rhegnidas the Temenide led acro
s 
Dorian bands, while Phalces conducted other
 into the 
lower valley, at the outlet of which, on a fi'lle table-land, 
lay Sicyon, the prÏInitive capital of the coast-land of Ægia- 
lea. At both points a peaceable division of territory wa
 
said to have taken place, as also in the neighboring city 
of the Phliasians, Cleonæ. Of course, no one will be ready 
to Ìlnagine, that in these narrow and densely-peopled dis- 
tricts land without masters was at hand to satisfy the hun- 
gry strangers, or that the old proprictors willingly gave 
up their hereditary possessions; but the meaning of the 
tradition is this, that the inunigration only forced single 
wealthy fan1Ïlies to quit, while the rest of the population 
remained as before, and was spared a political rcyolution. 
The impulse towards en1Ïgration whIch had Bcized upon 
the Ionian families in the entire north of the peninsula 
facilitated the change in the state of the country. They 
were driven to wander forth hy a my
terious feeling, that 
they were destined to find faircr habitations and a more 
prosperous future beyond the scaR. Thus Hippasus, the 
ancestor of Pythagoras, deserted the narrow valley of 
Phlius, to find with hi8 fanlily a new home on Sarnos. 
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By this nleans good arable land became vacant in all the 
coa
t-ùktrict:3, which the governlllent.s of the snlaller 
states, either retaining their authority or a:3
uming that of 
the emigrant
, could tran5fer, partitioned out into hide
, 
to the members of the Dorian warrior-tribe. For it wa
 
no object of the latter to overthrow the ancient political 
systems and assert the rule of new political principles; but 
they merely de
ired sufficient territorial po:;::;es5Ïons for 
them
el ve
 and their fhmilies, and, in conllection there- 
"ith, the full honors and rights of citizens. .A..ccordingly, 
homogeneous forms of worship of gods and heroes were 
employed as nleans toward..: opening a peaceful inter- 
course. Thus it is expre

ly related by Sicyon, how from 
the earliest ages Hcraclidæ had held 
way there; for 
which rea50n Phalces, when he entered with his Dorians, 
left the fhmily ruling there in full po
:-:e

ion of it..; dignity 
and authority, and canle to an arrangelnent with it by 
Dlean:-5 of an anlÍcable treaty. 
Two divi
ions under Deiphontes and .Agæus The Dorian 
marched towards the coast of the Baronic gulf Hexapolis. 
and Dorized Epidaurus, and Træzene; froln Epidau- 
ru::; they continued their march to the i:3thmus, ",here 
in the strong and important city of Corinth, a :fil
t- 
n

 which wa
 the key of the whol
 peniw;:ula, the 

eries of the settlelnents of the Tenlenidæ terIuinated. 
Beyond a. doubt these 
ettlenlents forDl the nlo
t bril- 
liant epi:..:ode of the Durian expeditioW5 in Pelopon- 
lle:-:u
. By the energy of the Dorians and their leaders 
of the house Jf IIcracles, who Inust haye cOll1bined in e....x- 
cC'ptionally large nUlllber
 for the
e unc1ertaking
, all the 
parts of the Inuch-;;:.ubdivided di;..:trict had Leen 
ucce:3:;;- 
fuBy occupied; and the new ....\rgo
, extending fronl the 
i
la!ld of Cythcra to the .Attic frontier, was far 
uperior 
in power to the nlore Jnode
t :,ctthòmcnts on the PaIni
us 
and Ellrota
. Though the IC'aders had not ev"ery" here 
founded new statc:--, 
 et by receh-ing a body of Doric p0P' 
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ulation, which now formed the anned and stronger por- 
tion of the inhabitants, all had acquired a homogeneous 
character. This transformation had taken its .origin from 
Argos; and accordingly all these settlements stood in a 
filial relation to the mother-city, so that we may regard 
Argos, Phlius, Sicyon, Træzene, Epidaurus and Corinth 
as a Dorian hexapolis, forming a federative state just as 
in Caria. N or was this by any means a novel institution. 
In the time of the Achæans l\iycenæ and its Heræunl 
had been the . centre of the land; in the Heræum Aga- 
nlemnon's vassals had sworn the oath of homage to him. 
Therefore, also was the goddess Here said to have pre- 
ceded the Temenidæ on their march to Sicyon, when she 
desired to connect by ?> new bond of union the cities 
which had fallen away from one another. Thus in this 
case also the new formation closely followed ancient tra- 
dition. N ow, however, the worship of Apollo became 
the centre of the federation, a worship found extant at 
Argos by the Dorians, and newly established by them, aß 
that of the Delphic or P.Ythian god under whose influ.. 
ence they had grown into a people of mighty deeds, un de,' 
whose protection they had hitherto been guided. ThfJ 
cities despatched their annual sacrificial gifts to the tern" 
pIe of Apollo Pythæt-:.s, at the foot of the Larisa in Argm', 
while the metropolis combined with the administration o
' 
the sanctuary the rights of a federal capital. 
l\Ieanwhile the greatness of Argos and the splendor of 
its new settlements constituted a dangerous advantage. 
For the spread of power involved its dispersion, and this 
was greatly hurried on by the natural condition of the 
Argive district, the most manifoldly sub-divided of all the 
districts of Peloponnesus. 
Mutual relations In reference to the internal relations also 
of the tribes. of the single states, there prevailed a great 
variety, according to the lllutual relations of the old awl 
new inhabitants. For where the force of arrns decide(l 
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the day for the Dorians, there the ancient inhabitants 
were driven out of their rights and possessions; there an 
Achæo-Dorian state was formed, of which none were citi- 
zens but those belonging to the three Dorian tribes. But 
in general it befell otherwise; especially where an ancient 
prosperity existed, founded on agriculture, manufacturing 
industry and trade, as in Phi ius and Sicyon, the popula- 
tion could not be entirely, at all events not permanently, 
oppref'sed and put aside. It remained no nameless and 
insignificant multitude, but was recognized, though with 
unequal rights, by the side of the three Dorian tribes as a 
tribe by itself, or distributed into several tribes. Every- 
where then, where more than three tribes exist, where 
besides the Hylleans, Dynul,nes, and Paluphyli, we hear 
of Hyrnethians, as in JA.rgos, or of Chthonophylæ (ab
 
rigines of the soil), as in Phlius, or of Ægialeans (men 
of the shore), as in Sicyon, there we may as
ume that 
the Dorian inlmigrants failed to keep the ancient }}OP- 
ulation entirely separate from the newly-established com- 
munity, and accorded to it a certain measure of rights. 
However small the latter wa
, yet it became the germ of 
an important progress, and the existence of such addi- 
tional tribes suffices to indicate a peculÏar hi5tory belong- 
ing to the states in which they occur. These tribes -origi- 
nally dwelt locally, as well as politically, apart. As in 
the camp the various part:; of the host had their separate 
quarters, so the Pamphyli, Dymanes, and Hylleans had 
theirs in l1-rgos, which for a long time continued to exist 
3ß such; when the Hyrnethians were admitted into the 
city conlmunity, they formed a fourth quarter of the city 
by the side of the rest. The length of time occupied in 
the amalgarnation with one another of the different parts 
of the population is be8t 
een frolll the circulll
tanCe tlult 
plac
 like ::\Iyc('næ renutin uIHli
turberl as ..A.chæan com- 
munitie:-:. IIl'rc, in their ancient hOllles, the ancient tra- 
ditions of the period of the Pelopidæ lived on; here, year 
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after year, the anniversary of the death of Ag
memnon 
was celebrated with mournful solmunitics, and as late as 
the time of the Persian wars we find the men of l\Iycenæ 
and Tiryns, mindful of their ancient Hero-kings, taking 
part in the national wars against Asia. 
Thus in the south and east of the peninsula three new 
states were founded under Dorian influence, l\Iessenia, 
Laconia, and Argos, which already in their first founda- 
tions as well as in their subsequent tendencies exhibited a 
wide divergence. 
The western division On the distant ,vestern coast great 
of the peninsula. and important changes simultaneousl y 
occurred. The states known to Homer on the north and 
south of the Alpheus were overthrown; Ætolian houses 
venerating Oxylus as their ancestor founded new dOlnin- 
ions on the territory of the Epeans and Py lians. These 
establishments cannot be proved to be in any way con- 
nected with the Dorian expeditions; and it is a mere my- 
thological fiction of later tÏ1nes, according to which Oxy- 
Ius demanded from the Dorians the western land as a 
reward in advance for his services. The lateness of the 
invention betrays itself by the representation of the new 
settlements on the peninsula as a vast undertaking duly 
planned; a notion utterly contradicted by historical 
events. And when the story goes on to say that the 
Dorialls were conducted by their crafty leader, not l>y the 
level path along the coast, but straight across Arcadia, in 
order that the view of the lands given up to Oxylus might 
not fill them with envy, or even cause them to break theÏJ 
word, this myth is merely founded on the fact that the 
western coast-land, from the sound by Rhium down to 
N avarino, is distinguished by wide-spreading pro
perous 
corn-fields, such as are not easily to be found elsewhere in 
the land of Greece. The best corn-land lies at the hase 
of the ErYJuanthus mountain
, a hroad plain, watered by 
the Peneus, surrounded by vine-clad hills, and fronted by 
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groups of islands. 'Vhere the Peneus i:;:
ues forth fronl 
the ....\..rcadian highlands into the plaill by the coast, there 
ri::5c8 on his left bank a con::;iderable height, with an open 
view over land, sea, and i:5land:3, and therefore ill the 
Iid- 
dle Ages called Calascope, i. c. Belvedere. This height 
was selected as their royal citadel by the Ætolian immi- 
grants, able judges of sites; it became the royal castle of 
the Oxylidæ and their followers, who took the best lands 
for themselves. Under the name of Eli..;, the Ætolian 
state extended southwards from here over the whole low- 
land di::;trict, where fonnerly on the banks of the Alpheus 
the Epeans and Pylians had fought out their border feuds 
which X estor "as so fond of relating. 'Yhen the coast- 
empire of the :K eleidæ, attacked in the South by the 1\Ies- 
senian Dorians, and in the North by the Epeans, fell into 
decay, Æolian tribes penetrated from the interior of the 
peninsula, 
Iinyi who after being driven out from the 
Taygctus, occupied the nlountains projecting farthest 
fronl ...-\.rcadia towards the Sicilian sea. Here they settled 
in six fortified towns, connected by the common wor:5hip 
of Posidon, of which :\Iacistus and Lepreus were the most 
considerable. Thus between Alpheus and Neda, in the 
land called subsequently after the invasion of the Eleans, 
Triphylia, or the land of the three tribé::5, a new 1\Iinyan 
state formed itself. Finally in the valley of the Alpheus 
also was planted thp gernl of a new state, by nleans of a 
union between scattered fhmilie
 of the Achæalls under 
Agorius of Helice and Ætolian fhmilie
, who here founded 
together the state of Pka. Thus a part of the we:-,t-coa
t 
became, like the north-coast, a refuge of the older tribes, 
driven out from the principal plains of the penin
ula; and 
thu8 the whole coa5t-land had by degrees received new in- 
habitants and new divi:-:ions. Only the centre of the pe- 
ninsula had undergone no ef':--ential disturbance of its 
previou:-: condition. 
Arcadia the aneÌent:-: rpgartleù a:-: a. pre-eminently Pc- 
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lasgian country; here, as they thought, the autochthonic 
condition of the primitive inhabitants had preserved itself 
longest, and had been least disturbed by the intrusion of 
foreign eleInents. However, the native nlyths themselves 
clearly point to the various immigrations having taken 
place here as well as elsewhere, which interrupted the 
lnonotonous conditions of Pelasgian life, and occasioned 
an intermixture of tribes of different manners and origin. 
N or is there even in this instance any possibility of mis- 
taking the occurrence of an epoch with which, as in all 
districts of Greece, the lnovement of history commenced. 
After Pelasgus and his SOIlS, Areas, as the conlmon ances- 
tor of the Arcadians, opens a new epoch in the pre-his- 
toric age of the country. But Arcadians occur in Phry- 
gia and Bithynia, as well as on Crete and Cyprus, and a 
multiplicity of mutual relations proves that from the 
islands and coasts of the eastern sea colonists ascended 
into the highlands of Peloponnesus, to settle there in fer- 
tile valleys. The Cretan legends of Zeus recur most 
accurately on the Arcadian Lycæon; Tegea and Gortys 
are Cretan as well as Arcadian towns, and their forms of 
religious worship harmonize. Arcadians 'were known as 
navigators in the western as well as the eastern sea, and 
N auplius, the Hero of the most ancient Peloponnesian 
port, appears as the servant of kings of Tegea, to whose 
house also belong Argonauts, e. g. Ancæus. 
In consequence of such immigrations there grew out of 
the union of the surrounding districts a group of cities of 
considerable importance, above all in the fertile hollow 
valleys of the eastern side, whose natural boundaries 
induced them to be the first to assume fixed limits as city 
districts; aillong them Pheneus, Stymphalus, Orchome- 
nus, Clitor, and again the cities connected with Tegea: 
1\lantinea, Alea, Camplylæ, and Gortys. In the south- 
western division of Arcadia, in the mountain-fore
ts of the 
Lycæon and in the valley of the Alpheus, existed also 
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primitive citadels, such as Lycosura; but these castles 
never became central cities of the districts. The com- 
munities remained dwelling in scattered seats, and were 
only loosely connected with one another as melubers of 
one local federation. Thus the whole of Arcadia con- 
sisted of a numerous group of urban and rural cantons. 
Only the former could attain to any historic significance, 
and among them above all Tegea, which, situated in the 
most fertile part of the great table-land of the district 
country, must from an early period haye in a certain 
sense occupied the position of capital. Accordingly a 
king of Tegea, Echemus, i. e. the" holder-fast," is said 
to have resisted the Dorians on their entrance into the 
peninsula. But even the Tegeatæ never succeeded in giv- 
ing a character of unity to the land. It is by nature too 
varying in form, too manifold in condition and sub-di- 
vided into too nlany and sharply-severed parts by high 
mountain-ranges, to have eyer been capable of attaining 
to a common national history. Only to certain forms of 
worship and temple-festivals belonged usages and statutes 
common to the entire people; viz. in the northern divi- 
sion the wor
hip of .A..rten1Ïs Hymnia, in the southern that 
of Zeus Lycæu;:" whose summit ,vas from the early Pelas- 
gian ages venerated as the sacred mountain of the whole 
Arcadian people. 
Such was the state of the district when the Pelopidæ 
'were founding their states; and such it continued when 
the Dorian.s invaded the peninsula. As a rough moun- 
tain-country difficult of access and inhabited by a dense 
and hardy population, Arcadia offered the tribes, eager 
for land, small expectations of easy succe
, anù could not 
detain them from their de
igns on the river-plains of the 
southern and ea::;tern di
trict
. According to mythology, 
they were grante(l a free pa

age through the Arcadian 
territory. K 0 change took place, except that the Arca- 
dian
 continued to be pu
hed back from the sea, and by 
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this means to be secluded from the progress of Hellenic 
civilization. 
General re- If then we cast a glance on the peninsula as 
suIts of the a whole, and on the political constitution 
migration. 
which in consequence of the imlnigrations it 
for all times obtained, we find in the first place the inte- 
rior remaining undisturbed in its ancient conditions of 
life; secondly, three districts, which were immediately 
subjected to an essential transformation by the inlmigrant 
tribes; .and lastly, the two tracts of coast in the north and 
west, left untouched indeed by the Dorians, but which 
were partly occupied by new settlements of the older 
tribes disturbed by the Dorians, as in the case of Triphy- 
lia and Achaja, and partly at all events underwent a 
simultaneous transfonnation, as in the case of Elis. 
So nlanifold were the results of the Dorian imilligra- 
tion. They sufficiently demonstrate, how little question 
there is here of a transformation effected by one blow, 
like the result of a fortunate campaign. After a long suc- 
cession of immigrations and re-migrations of the tribes, 
the fate of the peninsula was by degrees decided in a 
varied series of distinct feuds and mutual treaties. Not 
till the weary period of disturbances and ferment, of 
which no events remained to })reserve the mClTIory, had 
sunk into oblivion, could the new formation of the penin.. 
sula come to be regarded as a sudden change which had 
made the Peloponnesus Dorian. 
Dorians anù Even in the three countries principally 
Hcrarlidæ. sought and occupied by the Dorians, a Dori- 
zation of the population was only very gradually and 
very imperfectly accomplished. How indeed could it have 
been otherwise? The hosts of the conquerors themselves 
were not all Dorians of pure descent, but mixed with peo- 
ple of every kind of tribes. The leaders again claimed 
po wer and don1Ïnion not as Dorians, but as kinsluen of 
the Achæan princes of the land. Thus Plato al:-:o re- 
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garded the expedition of the IIeraclidæ as a combination 
between Dorian:3 and .A.chæans "hich had ari
en in the 
times of the univer
al movement of Greek population; 
and the lack of an original and natural unity between 
leaders and armies is manife
t from a number of detached 
circumstances. For as soon as the strength of the armies 
had gained them a firm footing in the countries, the inter- 
ests of the Heraclidæ and those of the Dorians diverged, 
and disputes broke out, either endangering or rendermg 
usele:;s the entire re
u1ts of the settlements. The duke.'3 
endeavored to obtain an intermixture of the older and 
newer inhabitants, in order thereby to gain a broader 
basis for their rule and a position of greater independence 
to"ards the influence of the Dorian warriors. Every- 
where we find the same phenomena, and most evidently 
of all in :\Iessenia. But even in Laconia, the first II era- 
clidæ excite hatred by the admi
ion oÎ strange people, 
whom they "ish to make the equals of the Dorians; and 
in ....-\.rgolis we see the Heraclide Deiphontes, whose name 
is thoroughly Ionic, in union with Hyrnetho, the repre- 
sentative of the original population of the coast-land, and 
at the same time called the daughter of Temenus. It is 
the same Deiphontes who angers the other Heraclidæ and 
the Dorians by helping to build up the throne of the 
Temenidæ in .\.rgos; here again the new royalty is evi- 
dently based on the support of the ante-Dorian popula- 
tion. Thus in all three countries of the peninsula, imme- 
diately after their occupation, the connection between 
Heraclidæ and Dorians was di.;:sol ved. The first in
titu- 
tions were founded in opposition to the Dorians; and if 
the newly-added popular force was to operate as a benefi- 
cent fertilizer upon the foil of the land, the art of wise 
legislation WR."i needed for reconciling the oppo
ing ele- 
Incnt" and arranging sy
tematically t
e forces which 
threatened to consume one another. The first example 
WR-i given beyond the limit:i of the penin.:ula, on Crete. 
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Dorians on To Crete Dorians crossed in considerable 
Crete. numbers from Argos and Laconia, and though 
elsewhere the Dorians were not wont especially to prosper 
on islands and sea-coasts, inasmuch as the immediate 
vicinity of the sea acted as a disturbing element on the 
development of their peculiar life no less than it was for 
the Ionians the vital atmosphere necessary to their exis- 
tence-yet here the results were different. Crete is rather 
mainland than island. 'Vith the aid of the abundant 
gifts of all kinds by which nature has distinguished the 
island, the Cretan towns could resist the tendency to dis- 
turbances prevalent in all sea-towns, and unfold in greater 
tranquillity the new germs of life brought on the island by 
the Dorians. Here also they arrived as conquerors; in 
armed bands they overcame the islanders, who were held 
t-:.gether by no bond of union. 'Ve find Dorian tribes in. 
Cydonia, which was the nearest place of settlement for 
those crossing from Cythera. Next, Cnosus, and espe- 
cially Lyctus, whose Dorian inhabitants derived their ori- 
gin from Laconia, became the chief places of the new set- 
tlements. 
The Dorians here entered a country, the productive 
germs of whose ancient civilization had not utterly died 
away. They found prin1Ïtive cities with constitutions 
proved by time and with families experienced in the art 
of government. Political administration and religious 
worship had here in the greatest possible tranquillity re- 
tained their ancient connection, and above all the religion 
of Apollo, cherished in ancient priestly families, had un- 
folded to their full extent its humanizing and spiritual- 
izing influences. The Dorians brought with them nothing 
but their arduous valor and the strength of their spears. 
As to the establi
hment of states, the art of government 
and legislation, they were as mere children when com- 
pared with the noble houses of Crete. They deInanded 
land, and. left others to find out the ways and means of 
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satisfying their demands; for they had no interest in the 
overthrow of ancient constitutions. That the Dorians 
were far from founding new states on Crete and beginning 
at the beginning h; clear, if from nothing else, from the 
fact that the states and laws of Doric Crete are in nú in- 
stance ascribed to a Dorian legislator, that in general no 
break or gap is assumed between the Dorian and the 
earlier period, but that the old and the new are equally 
connected with tbe name of 
Iinos. Patrician houses, de- 
riying their rights from the early ages of royal govern- 
ment, continue to retain possession of the admini
tration ; 
from them in the several towns are taken the ten supreme 
political rulers, the Cosmi; from them also the senate, 
whose members enjoy their irresponsible dignity for life. 
These houses were able to maintain themselves even when 
the Dorians invaded the land. .They made over to the 
immigrants as a free possession a sufficient portion of the 
land at the disposal of the state, with the obligation of 
military service attached to it and the right of giving in 
their adhesion as a community cf citizens to all decrees of 
importance, especially such as touched on the question of 
war and peace. They were assigned their place in the 
state as the military class. For this reason the young 
Dorians, as soon as they had reached manhood, were sub- 
mitted to public discipline, arr
nged in bands, exercised 
according to rule in public gYIl1nasia, made hardy by a 
severe course of life, and prepared for serious war by n1Ìli- 
tary g
unes. Thus, kept apart fronl all effeminate influ- 
ences, the military rigor peculiar to the Dorian race was 
to be preserved; but even in this matter ancient Cretan 
customs were introduced, such as, pre-eminently, the prac- 
tice of shooting with the bow, originally foreign to the 
Dorians. The grown-up youths and men, even when 
heads of fan1Ì1ic
, '" ere above all to look upon one another 
w> companions in arms ready to Inarch out at any mo- 
ment, like soldiers in a camp. Accordingly they 
at toge. 
9 
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ther in bands, just as they served in the army, at the daily 
meal of the men; and similarly they slept in common dor- 
mitories. The costs were paid by the state out of a com- 
mon purse, supplied by each man contributing the tithe 
of his agricultural produce to the association of which lIe 
was a member, and the association in its turn paying the 
whole into the public purse. In return the state under- 
took the support of the warriors as well as of the women 
who kept the house ,vith the servants and children, in 
times both of war and of peace. In all this is easily re- 
cognizable a mutual relation of the old and new members 
of the state, arranged by means of a compact. But in 
order that the Dorian military cla.ss might entirely dcvote 
itself to its military duties, its members had to be rid of 
the task of themselves cultivating their lot of land; other- 
wise war would have left them poor and unable to pay 
their contributions in consequence of thcir land remaining 
neglected, and peace would have detained them from mili- 
tary exercises, and from the chase among the plentiful 
game of the Ida mountains-a pursuit held in equal es- 
teem. Accordingly the occupation of husbandry was en- 
tirely left in the hands of the primitive possessors of the 
land, the so-called Clarotæ, whom the hard law of war 
had forced into a subject and politically disfranchised 
position. The Dorian proprietors were their lords, and 
were entitled to demand from them at fixed terms the pro- 
duce of their fields; nay, it was their duty to watch the 
cultivation of the latter, lest the state might lose part of 
its revenues. Otherwise they lived free from care and 
reckless of the support of life, and could say, as the .pro- 
verbial lines of the Cretan Hybrias have it: "Here is 
my sword, spear, and shield, my whole treasure; with 
these I plough and gather in my harvest: with these I 
press my grapes." Their whole education confined itself 
to the art of war and to the acquisition of self-command; 
their arts to discipline and subordination-sv.bordinati()I! 
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of the young to the old, of the soldier to his superior,ot 
all to the state. A higher and more liberal culture 
seemed not only unnece:3'5ary, but dangerous. For with 
the Greeks culture was power; and as the ::\Iityleneans in 
the country-towns of their island abolished the superior 
schools, in order to concentrate culture and power in their 
capital, so the ruling families of Crete instituted a one- 
sided and restricted training for the Dorian communities, 
in order that they might regard themselves as merely a. 
subsidiary member of the whole political body, and 
not be tempted to exceed the limits of their military 
calling. 
But there remained on the island considerable elements 
of the earlier population, which had been left entirely un- 
touched in their condition by the Dorian immigration; 
the inhabitants of the mountains and also of the country- 
towns, who were dependent on the larger cities of the 
island, and according to an ancient custom paid an annual 
tribute to the governments of the former; a people of 
peasants and herdsmen, handicraftsmen, fishermen and 
mariners, who had nothing to do with the state beyond 
submitting to its ordinances and peaceably following their 
avocations. Undeniably an organization of hnman 
society was here called into life, which Plato thought 
worthy of taking as a starting point for the institutions of 
his Ideal State; for here three claEses exist, that of the 
rulers of the state endowed with wisdom for looking for- 
ward into the future, and circumspectly sur1;eying the 
present; again that of the guardians, .in whom the virtue 
of courage is to be sought for to the exclusion of a more 
liberal development by arts and sciences; and lastly, the 
industrial cla
s, the clm
s which feeds the rest, to which is 
accorded an incomparably ampler measure of arbitrary 
license; its only duty being to provide for the phr
i('al 
support of it,elf and the entire body. The first and third 
flass might form the state hy themselves alone in so J.år 
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as they sufficiently represent the mutual relation between 
the rulers and the ruled. Between the two the class of 
guardians or defenders is inserted for the purpose of 
greater strength and endurance. In this way Crete pre.. 
sented the first instance of a successful attempt to a
sign a 
place to the Dorian race in the more ancient political sys- 
tem; and by this means the island of l\Iinos for the second 
time became a starting point of typical importance for the 
growth of Hellenic political life. 
This second Crete, like the first, we know rather from 
the influences originating from it, than in its native con- 
dition, .as in the case of a heavenly body, the amount of 
whose light is measured by the reflection on other bodies. 
From Crete sprung a number ofnlen, who partly founded 
8, peculiar Hellenic phase of plastic art, and spread its 
seeds over all the lands of Greece (for the first sculptors 
in marble, Dipænus and Scyllis, were born in the home 
of Dædalus), partly acquired pre-eminenf'e as adepts in 
the prophetic art, and in the characters of Bards and mu- 
sicians, trained in their native worship of Apollo, gained 
so great a power over the human soul as to be summoned 
by other states to heal falling communities by means of 
their heaven-sent powers, and to found permanent institu- 
tions of religious worship and the l\fusic art. Such 
Cretan masters as Thaletas and Epimel1ides ,,
ere as little 
as the plastic artists members of the Dorian race; these 
were new shoots which grew from the ancient root of na- 
tive culture, although it is true that the n1Íxture of the 
different Greek tribes essentially contributed to call forth 
the energy of a new life. 
Notwithstanding that Crete had received so large an 
accession of population and knew so well how to enlploy 
it for the invigoration of her states, yet since the days of 

Iinos she never again gained a power reaching beyond 
her own shores. The main cause of this is to be sought 
in the excessive sub-division of the Cretan territory, where 
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different towns carried on open feuds, or at all events 
maintained an attitude of suspicion against one another. 
K or could the vigor of the Dorian population fully assert 
itself except on the n1ainland, because it 'Vo.as ill-adapted 
for a luaritime don1Ïllion. Accordingly, of all the con.. 
que
ts lllade by the Dorians since their march out of the 
nlountain-rece
::; between Parna
:5us and (Eta, the Pelo.. 
ponnesian remained the most important, and here in Pelo.. 
ponnesus it was again only 0110 single point, from which 
a Dorian history of independent and far-reaching signifi- 
cance developed itself: This point was Sparta. 


In the myths referring to the casting of Earliest 
istory 
I b h H 1 . 1 L .. d . d of Lacoma. 
ots y t e erac I( æ, aconIR IS eSIgnate 
as the worst of the three countries, and in point of fact, in 
none of the coa:,t-distl'icts is the soil so mainly mountain.. 
land and 
o unfavorable for agriculture. There was yet 
another circuIll:,tance occasioned Ly the condition of the 
soil which operated <:fuadYantageou
ly upon the develop- 
ment of thb community. Inasmuch as the fertile part of 
the country lies quite in its centre, secluded by lofty 
mountains both from the sea and the neighboring coun- 
tries, here more than else" here ensued a pre
sure of the 
various component eleIllents of the population. The 
elimination of the foreign, and the distribution of the con- 
flicting eleIllents, waB far Illore difficult to efK'Ct here than 
in a coa
t-di:,trict open on all sides like Argolis. Thus 
nowhere was the struggle between the ancient and new in- 
habitants more protracted and obstinate than in the hol.. 
low valley of the Eurotas. 
And how great a variety or population Laconia before the 
arri va] of the Do- 
had met here in the course of time! ria.ns. 
First, the earliest original strata of the t:atiye popula- 
tion, then the maritime strangers from the other side of 
the sea, including in the first place tho Phænician
, who 
had constituted Cythera a central point of earliest naviga.. 
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tion, and Gytheum a staple-place of their purple-fishery, 
an industrial occupation which had extended upwards 
from the coast, so that the purple robes of Amyclæ ac- 
quired an early celebrity. N ext, the mariners of Greek 
nationality, who under the name of Leleges, had so inti- 
mately united with the inhabitants, that in opposition to the 
later immigrants they were themselves considered as na- 
tives, and that the most ancient Laconia could after them 
be called a land of the Leleges. The birth-place -of the 
Dioscuri on the rocky island opposite ThalaInæ bears tes- 
timony to the earliest landing-places of these tribes to- 
gether with which Leda .herself became domesticated in 
Laconia; Leda, the mother of the divine twins, whose 
kindly light appears to mariners after that of all other 
stars has paled. As Leda may be recognized with her 
ancient sYlnbols on the monuments .of Lycia, so there also 
occur many other instances of connection between Laco- 
nia and the shores of the Greek East. The house of Eu- 
phemus, the Argonaut, to whom the myth ascribes the 
power of walking dry-footed across the waves, was on the 
promontory of Tænarum. Not far froln the birth-place 
of the Dioscuri was the dream-oracle of Ino, who was 
adored in Crete under the name of Pasiphæ, t<;>gether 
with Helius and Selene; and Amyclæ, too, the most an- 
cient centre of the national history of Laconia, also bears 
a Cretan name. 
This is the :first period of the history of Laconia, 
which is indicated as such with sufficient clearness in the 
native myths of the national kings. For after the prinlÍ- 
tive ruler, who bears the name of the national river be- 
cause he made the Eurotas a "fair-flowing" stream, fol- 
lows an Æolic family of kings-the house of the Tyndar- 
idæ, intimately connected with Leda and the Dioscuri, 
the Lycian divinities of light, and star-gods; akin to and 
contemporaneous with the Perseidæ in Argos, and the 
Aphareidæ in Messenia. Into these pre-historic ages enter 
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the Achæans, founding their citadels in the same valley 
of the Eurotas. Here, as in Argos, mythology peaceably 
connect'3 them with the earlier dynasty; the Atridæ be 
come the sons-in-law of Tyndareus, and 
Ienelaus rests 
with the Dioscuri in the mound of Therapne. After the 
Pelopidæ with their warlike following had taken up their 
fixed abode in hollow Lacedæmon, there arrived, in con- 
sequence of fresh agitations in the North, Cadmeans and 

Iinrans. Bæotian I\Iinyans long sat on the Taygetus, 
and this range, whose high rocky peaks overlook the 
plain of the Eurotas, and which afterwards ends in the 
peninsula of Tænarus, is especially adapted for preserving 
;among scattered fragments of population their indepen- 
.r1ence and ancient customs. With the worship of Posidon 
on Tænarum the 
Iinyans were intimately enough con- 
nected to have instituted a worship exactly corresponding 
to it on their island of Thera. On the border of the 
same mountain-range was the home of Ino, who was con- 
nected with the 
Iinyans, and long continued here to give 
oracles to the kings of Sparta. 
Thus the narrow valley-district was already filled with 
a variety of tribes who had arrived at different times by 
land and sea, when the Dorians descended The foundation 
from the sources of the Eurotas to acquire of Sparta. 
land for themselves and their families. They, too, forced 
an entrance into the same plain, the luxuriant corn-fields 
of which were every time the prize tempting the victor. 
Their first proceeding was to conquer a habitation for 
themselves. They took poss
ion of the heights on the 
right bank of the Eurotas where that river is divided by 
an island, and more ea:,ily crossed than at other points. 
Here they conuuanded the northern inlets of the country, 
both those from ...:\..rcadia and those from Argos. Here 
they lay, as it were, before the gates of Amyclæ, the fixed 
centre of the Achæan territorial dominion; here on the 
heights of the left bank in Therapne, were the tombs of 
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the ancient Heroes of the land, and of the kings, their 
descendants; whilst the soil which they took for their 
dwelling-place was occupied by a group. of comnlunities, 
viz. Limnæ and Pitane in the marshy lowlands by the 
river, and close to them l\Iesoa and Cynosura. A sanc- 
tuary of Artmnis, adored with bloody sacrifices, formed 
the centre of the;;e districts; on the heights stood an an- 
cient sanctuary of Athene. Hills and lowlands were 
chosen by the Dorians as their camping-ground, out of 
which gradually grew a fixed settlement. Its name, 
"Sparte," indicates the rich and arable soil chosen for 
the settlement, in contrast to most cities of the Greeks, 
which stood on a rocky base. The hill of Athene be- 
came the centre of the settlement, resembling a citadel. 
Thi8 first settlement cannot have succeeded otherwise 
than by means of an occupation by force of arms. But 
this method of procedure was speedily discontinued. 
Here no more than on Crete did a subjection of the 
whole country population, an overthrow of all previous 
conditions, and an establishment of others totally new, 
take place. l\loreover, in the Dorian camp itself so 
many ties of relationship asserted themselves towards the 
Æolic and Achæan tribes remaining in the valley of the 
Eurotas, that no sharply defined contrast could develop 
itself, and that a totally different method from that of 
military conquest and forcible Dorization had soon to be 
pursued for establishing a fixed national systeln. Nay, 
more; for if we more accurately examine the facts 
handed down by impartial tradition, it becomes evident 
that not even the first settlement w.as at all conducted by 
Dorian hands. For the personage who first administers 
the royal office of the Heraclidæ of Sparta is Theras the 
Cad mean, whose house had come to Sparta from the 
ruins of the ancient seven-gated Thebes, partly before and 
partly with the Dorians. Thus Thebes essentially partici- 
pated in this formation of the Heraclidæ, and Pindar 
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reminds his native city how she should rejoice ill the 
memory of having been the agent in creating a fixed 
basis for the Dorian settlement. Yet the poet thus 
already complains agaillit the misinterpretation of histori- 
cal truth; this debt of gratitude slumbers, and no" here 
is any l110rtal mindful of the events of the past. So 
again the tradition "as early forgotten as to how the 
sanIe Ægidæ had at Sparta taught the art of war, and 
how the national deity, the bronze-clad Apollo Carneus, 
had originally been a god of the Ægidæ. 'Yithout en- 
tering into a more accurate examination of causes, the 
right of the Spartan kings to their throne was derived 
from the hereditary clainls of the Heraclidæ, and the 
double kingship eXplained by the circunu
tance that the 
wife of the Heraclide to whom Laconia had fallen by lot 
had by chance borne twins. 
"\Vhoever is not content with these explana- The" twin- 
tions, will easily perceive that so unusual a kings." 
form of government, wholly exceptional among all Dori- 
an settlements, cannot have been introduced into the land 
by the Dorians, but that it
 origin must be sought in the 
peculiar development of the national hktory of Laconia. 
And when we remark how hostile a position the" twin- 
kings" occupy towards one another, how this marked op- 
position continues uninterruptedly from generation to 
generation, how either of the two houses throughout re- 
frains from connecting itself with the other by marriage 
or hereditary ties, and preserves to it
elf its particular 
history, Ïtd particular annab, its particular dwelling and 
sepulchre, we ::--hall be inclined to a

unle that thes(\ were 
two utterly different fan1Ìlie:;;:, which had agreed upon a 
lllutual recognition, and by Iuean:; of a con1pact arranged 
a conlnHHl exerci:-,e of royal rights of supremacy. X 0- 
thing is common to both hOlli:es except the circun1
tance 
that neither of them is Dorian, and that the power of 
neither is derived from the Dorian people a.-:; a l}ublic 

* 
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dignity bestowed by the latter. Like Heroic houses, they 
stood before the people with immutable privileges, utterly 
foreign to Dorian manners; and all they possessed of 
power and honor, their dignity as lords of war and priests, 
their share of honor in the sacrificial banquets, the splen- 
did funeral and passionate lament bestowed upon their 
bodies, all these things have their root in a time far 
anterior to the Dorian migration. And this assunlption 
perfectly agrees with the circumstance that one of the 
royal houses incontestably derived its origin from the 
8ame families ,,:hich already in the Heroic tÎInes were the 
shepherds of the people, descended from Zeus. How else 
eould the Agiade Cleomenes have dared to declare pub- 
Hclyon the citadel at Athens, where as the supreme head 
ûf a Dorian state he was denied access to the sanctuary 
of Athene, that he was no Dorian, but an Achæan? As 
tv) the origin of the other house no testimony of equal cer- 
t.';tinty exists, and we are left to suppose it to have been 
connected with the ancient Æolic princely houses of La- 
conla. 
The Laconian But in point of fact the double houses of 
bexapolis. Agis and Eurypon did not rule from the 
first, as we should be led to expect if the Dorians had in- 
stituted the royal power as we find it in the historic 
times; it rather grew up gradually in the course of the 
national history. The ea.rliest condition of the district 
after the immigration of the Dorians consisted in its sub- 
division into the territories of six capital cities-Sparta, 
Amyclæ, Pharis (the three inland places on the Eurotas,) 
farther, Ægys, on the Arcadian frontier; Las, on the bay 
of Gytheum; and a sixth, probably the sea-port Bææ. 
As in Messenia, the Dorian::; are distributed among the 
various places which are ruled over by kings; they com- 
bine with the older inhabitants; new settlers, like the 
1\Iinyans, come frorn the country into the towns. It is 
plain that here they settled under previous national insti- 
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tutions; the Laconian six-kings had begun to reign before 
this period. Already under the supremacy of the Pelo- 
pidæ many vassal principalities existed, the occupants of 
which dwelt in the various parts of the land, and, as 
having rights of sovereignty of their own, submitted with 
much repugnance to the supreme king. Heroic mytholo- 
gy contains many a tradition of recalcitrant va"sals; it 
tells of the Arcadian king Oryntus, who refuses military 
service to Agamemnon in Aulis, and the best known ex- 
ample of a vassal's guile is Ægistheus, the assassin of his 
liege lord. On the most various spots the royal power of 
the heroic period was overthrown by rebellion on the part 
of the vassal kings. .A.s Ægistheus was supposed to have 
dwelt in the neighborhood of Cape 
Ialea, so other vas
al 
princes were distributed over Laconia, and when the 
Atridæ had fallen, and everything immediately connected 
with them gave way, the vassals raised their heads as in- 
dependent princes. It was they who concluded treaties 
with the immigrant warriors upon whom they bestowed 
fixed allotments of land in return for the recognition of 
their royal righæ and support of their power. Thus 
here, as on Crete, the Dorians were distributed among the 
single towns, and the connection existing anlong the latter 
preserved the ancient unity of the land. Thus Laconia 
must be conceived of as a hexapolis, a federal state 
strangely made up out of old and new elements. 
This state wa
 without cohesion; too nIfiny unsettled 
elements were working by the side of one another, princes 
and states were carrying on feuds provoked by their mu- 
tual jealousy, till in the end two of the ruling families 
succeeded in gaining 
Yer to the other side the central 
body of the Dorian people, in eliminating it froln its in- 
termixture with the rest of the population, collecting its 
scattered elenlents at one point, and, supported by the 
power of the Dorians, establishing thi:'" point fi;:, the centre 
of the district and the seat of their government. This ia 
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the second epoch of the na tional history after the immi- 
gration of the Dorians; the two families, whose succes- 
sion of kings continues uninterruptedly from this point, 
are the Agiadæ and Eurypontidæ. Tradition commences 
with them a new series, thus clearly showing that here a 
totally new beginning was made. Subsequently the 
names of the twin sons of Aristodemus, Procles, and 
Eurystheus, were inserted before Agis and Eurypon, in 
order to provide a mythical explanation of the double 
royal power, to bury the disturbances which had preceded 
the new order of things in oblivion, and to connect both 
houses peacefully with one comnlon ancestor, with Hera- 
cles. Yet, for the sake of maintaining this artistic con- 
nection, no tradition ever dared to contradict the genuine 
one, and to call .the kings of Sparta Eurysthenidæ and 
Proclidæ. 
Remains of the Of course the princes whose power sar- 
Achæan age. vived the downfall of the Achæan kingships 
were far from occupying a lonely and solitary position 
among the strange people: how else could they have pre- 
served their power? They were surrounded by families 
of the same descent, whose dignity and significance were 
rooted in the early Heroic ages as deeply as their own. 
The priesthoods of the ancient national divinities contin- 
ued to exist, as did the military and court-offices of the 
Achæan state. The family of the Talthybiadæ, who 
deri ved their descent from the herald of Agamemnon, 
administered from first to last the office of the state 
herald; similarly the Lydian flute-players, the cooks, 
bakers, and wine-mixers handed down their offices as 
hereditary honors froln father to son, and the statues of 
the Heroes fronl whom they derived nanle and office, Dæ- 
ton, l\Iatton, Ceraon, stood on the Hyacinthine festival- 
road, because the institution of these offices was connected 
with tlle ancient festive rites. Thus, lastly, we find the 
house of the Ægidæ, whose family sepulchre stood in the 
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centre of Sparta, close to the Heroum of Cadmus, the 
ancient and illustrious royal house of Thebes, whose 
strength had not withered away, but in war and peace 
took so important a share in the progress of Sparta. 
The kings found farther aid and support in the ante- 
Dorian country people, who continued to live a life un- 
changed in the n1ain, like the peasants of Crete. They 
paid their annual taxes to the new kings of the land, as 
they had formerly paid them to the Pelopidæ; and, as 
subjects, offered them all the honors due to the sovereigns 
of the land; above all, at the death of one of the princes 
they assembled for a solemn lament over his body. Thus 
in Laconia, no more than elsewhere, was everything old 
s\lddenly changed into something new, nor was the past 
abruptly flung aside. The royal rule of the Pelopidæ is 
fallen, but the strength of the ancient faluilies remains 
unextInguished, and the ancient institutions and condi- 
tions of life undi:3Iurbed; the 
acred traditions retain 
their force, and the royal fan1Ìlies whose dominion "as 
supported by the Dorians are constantly exerting them- 
selves to renew the glorious memories of the age of the 
Pelopidæ. For this reason the bones of Tisamenus, and 
those of Orestes, were brought back to Sparta, in order 
thus to re-attach the threads of the national history 
severed by a violent revolution. 
The new epoch of the national history The new king- 
which had commenced with the appearance dom of Sparta. 
of the .Agiadæ and Eurypontidæ could not be carried 
through without labor and conflicts; for it was ba
ed on 
the subjection of independent prince
, on the annihilatiun 
af the independence of cities, and on the abolition of the 
equality of rights which had been conceùed to the earlier 
inhabitants by the side of the Dorians. ....<\.ccordingly, a 
new conquest of the land begin:--. The same towns which 
were regarded a
 federål centres-....Egys, Pharis, Geron- 
thræ-fall one after the other, and become suhject coun. 
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try towns; the power of the double Spartan royalty 
extends from the inclosure of the Eurotas in every direc- 
tion, and thus, advancing towards the coast under a suc- 
cession of sanguinary struggles, gradually grows up a 
united kingdom. 
Meanwhile during this process of extension, there is no 
lack of interior quarrels and disputes between the con- 
quering kings and their Dorian warriors. Nay, these 
disturbances had very near ly ended in completely crip- 
pling and dissolving the State which was newly forming 
itself, had not at the right time a :firm and vigorous hand 
brought order into public affairs. This saving deed 
J,ycurgus the Sparta owed to Lycurgus, and the divine 
legislator. honors with which she celebrated his memory 
prove how clearly the ancients recognized the fact that 
without him the state of the community would have fallen 
from chaos into annihilation. They regarded him as the 
real founder of the state of Sparta. 
n . l O t But though the recognition of his services 
IS persona 1 y.. . 
was universal, all farther conditIons concern- 
ing him are equally uncertain and doubtful. His work 
was done at the time when confusion was at its height; 
accordingly no documentary notices are extant about 
him, nor is he brought into any trustworthy connection 
with contemporary personages or events. The ancients 
themselves had very early lost the definite outlines of his 
personality and its relations to history, in consequence of 
which loss they surrounded him with symbolical figures; 
they called his father Eunolnus (good law), and his son, 
whose statue stood by the tenlple of Lycurgus at Limnæ, 
Eucoslnus (good order). And yet for all this it is not to 
be denied that there really lived and worked in the first 
half of the ninth century a legislator of the name of 
Lycurgus, a man who as a born Heraclide was caUed to 
take part in public affairs. After the manner of Theras 
the Ægide some time before, Lycurgus also placed the 
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trembling double throne on a firmer footing, and steadied 
the state anew not as a king, but as the guardian of an 
heir to the throne under age. He was generally regarded 
as a mClllber of the house of E
rypon. That he did not 
himself belong to the Dorian race appears probable from 
the breadth of his mental horizon, from his travels by sea 
and wide-spreading connections, which among the rest 
especially included lonia. In no part of his legislation 
is the interest of the Dorian race taken as the standard, 
and we can scarcely believe him to have been a Dorian, 
who transplanted the rhapsodies of Homer to Sparta. An 
undeniable knowledge of the world, and a wise statecraft 
})ractised by observation, are the foundation of the laws 
of Lycurgus, and there exi:5tg of him no lllore credible 
notice than that whi
h states him to have studied the 
institutions of Crete. Here he found the problem await- 
ing him happily solved, and nothing exercised a more 
beneficent influence upon Sparta than her connection with 
the political and religious life of Crete as it was estab- 
lished by Lycurgus. 
His activity was threefold. The first thing to H . k 
IS tas . 
be done was to put an end to the sanguinary 
feud to which the land had become a prey; accordingly 
he began his great work as the founder of peace through- 
out the land. The second was an equable arrangement 
between the different tribes and orders in the state, based 
on a fixed determination of their mutual rights and 
duties; the third, the establishment of a political and 
social system for the Dorian civic community. For the 
"hole he sought to obtain a permanent sanction by means 
of the Delphic orade, because this had from an early age 
bcen regarded a
 a sacred authority in Sparta; and by it 
he cau:-:ed his entire legislation to be authorized as har- 
monizing with the divine will. 
IIowever, the goal of a general pacification was not 
reached at once. The same Charilaus who is mentioned 
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as the ward of Lycurgus, the fellow-king of the Agiade 
Archelaus in conlmon with whom he destroyed Ægys, an 
enterprising and warlike prince, was enabled by the surr 
port of the eIuinent native population to raise his royal 
power to such a height as against the Dorians, that not- 
withstanding his being otherwise famed for the gentleness 
of his sway, he was de::;ignated as a lord of force or tyrant. 
Thus we see that already fixed linlits had been set to the 
royal power, a transgression of which could fix upon him 
the stigma of a name such as this. There ensued a rising 
of the Dorian people, which saw its rights encroached 
upon; and only in consequence of new statutes essentially 
limiting the royal prerogatives, in order to defeat forever 
the desirps of the princes for the restoration of a Pelopi- 
dean royal power, was finally established a pernlanent 
order of things, which preserved it8elf unaltered in the 
main as the Spartan system of state. According to the 
usual conception of the Greeks, who felt the need of as- 
suming an author for every great historical work, without 
caring to distinguish what had previously existed from 
what subsequently ensued, the whole political system was 
regarded as the legislation of Lycurgus. 
No legislator can ever have found a more difficult task 
awaiting him. Two royal families, with their rights 
founded on the historic reminiscences of the land, jealous 
of one another, and in feud with the families formerly 
their equals by birth, covet an unlimited plenitude of 
power; together with them many other remains of man- 
ners, institutions and religious worship of the heroic age 
had existed here for centuries, and driven their roots far 
. too deeply into the soil to be suscept.ible of renloval; on 
the other side the people of the Dorians, strange to the 
whole of this previous period, inflexible and indocile, in 
the full consciousness of superior military power, jealously 
watched over the rights which had been conceded to it. 
All these contrasts remained opposed to one another with- 
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out anything to mediate between them; and the various 
elements of the older anù younger population of the land, 
alreaJy too closely interwoven with one another to be 
capable of being again dÌ.5severed, occasioned a state of 
uninterrupted ferment, in which the strength of the people 
was u;;ele
51 y con::iuIuing itself. In all Greece there was 
no more chaotic and unhappy state than Sparta bpfore the 
time of Lycurgus. Everything here evidently depended 
on mediation, on a gentle reconciliation of the existing 
contrasts, and on the establishment of a permanent com- 
pact advantageous to both sides. The lasting success 
which attended the endeavor to achieve this result re- 
main
 for all times one of the 1I1Ost brilliant results of that 
wisdom which is able to systematize the institutions of a 
state. 
The whole legislation was essentially a 
His IeO'islation. 
compact, as the name generally used for the 0 
Lycurgic statutes- Rhetræ-itself indicates. The sub- 
stance of the legislation was anything but purely Doric; 
since the royal families were left undisturbed at the head 
of the state with all the attributes of royal The Kings and 
power known to us in the Homeric world. their power. 
This royal power could not be spared in the new poHtical 
system, for it formed the bond between the earlier and later 
elements of the population, and was the guarantee of the 
unity of the enlpire. The kings were the representatives 
of the whole body towards the national gods; they alone 
made it pos
ible for the new order of things to be brought 
into connection with the pa
t without any disturbance of 
consecrated tradition; dwelling in the midst of the Dorian 
people they were pledges for the obedience and loyalty of 
the earlier population, which yenerated its lead
rs in 
them. The fact that two dynasties continued to exi
t by 
the side of one another, offered the important advantage 
of binding two powerful parties all(1 thpir intere
ts to the 

tate, and of allowing not only the Achæan population, 
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but, according to a most probable supposition, also the 
older, the Æolic, to find themselves represented in the 
supreme guidance of the state, and represented with equal 
rights. For the special })rerogative enjoyed by the 
Achæan line alone in memory of the royal power of Aga- 
memnon was confined to mere unessential privileges of 
honor. l\Ioreover, the double kingship was a guarantee 
for preventing by means of the mutual jealousy of the two 
lines a tyrannical outstepping of the royal prerogatives. 
The same was the meaning of the rule forbidding the kings 
to marry foreign wives. They were not to be seduced by 
forming a connection with other royal houses into a 
dynastic policy and tyrannical ambition. Thus it is curi- 
ous to find a suspiciously watchful policy, as it had arisen 
in the centuries of civil party-strife, united with the sim- 
plicity of the Heroic royal power and the patriarchal in- 
signia of the double-goblet and the double-mess at the 
banquet. The extreme deference paid in these institutions 
to the tradition of the Heroic age, which was everywhere 
taken as the standard, is most evident from the circum- 
stance that Lycurgus introduced the Homeric poems into 
Sparta. The glory of the Achæan princes now resounded 
from the coasts of Ionia to the Peloponnesus; in the 
epos the rights of the kings were, so to speak, securely 
signed and sealed in a national document, which in Sparta 
also was to serve as a protection for the throne. 
The Lacedæmonian, like the Homeric kings, 
The Senate. . d b . 
were asslSte y a councIl, composed of the 
chosen men of the people. But what had formerly been 
left to the royal pleasure was now fixed once for all. 
Above all, where a matter of life and death was in ques- 
tion, the kings were not to judge as such, but as menlbers 
of the Council of the Elders, of whose thirty votes each of 
the kings possesbed not more than one. These elders were 
senators for life, designated by popular acclamation as the 
best men of the community, and only such as had proved 
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their worth in a life of sixty years; they were, together 
with the kings, the representatives of the popular commu- 
nity, the men of public confidence. 
As a nlatter of course the existing divisions of the peo- 
ple were taken into consideration in this institution; and 
in order that all might have their proper share, the 
Gerontes or Elder-men were taken from its different tribes 
and their subdivisions. Accordingly it cannot be the re- 
sult of chance that their number corresponds to that of 
these subdivisions (Obæ). Ten of them belonged to each 
of the three tribes; two were represented by the kings. 
The latter met in tbis a:-:selubly as peers among their 
peers, and had no privilege above the rest, except the 
honor of preéding. 
In tbis college, which formed the supreme government 
authority, the leading families were able to satisfy their 
ambition, and to find an influential sphere of action; in it 
Achæan and Dorian families sat side by side. At the 
same time the whole community found comfort in the 
knowledge that the supreme guidance of its affairs and 
the judicial decision in questions of life and property were 
in the hands of men chosen from amongst it::; own body 
and by its own yotes. 
'Vith regard to the population, the con- Th 1 t . 
. .. c popu a Ion 
trast between natives and ullIDlgrants, the of the city and 
attempted removal of which had L'lilcd on country. 
account of the inflexibility of the Dorian
, had to be 
maintained. The Dorians were newly constituted as a 
distinct community, and their obsolete institutions revived. 
This i::; the meaning of the command Lycurgus received 
from Delphi, to divide the people into phylæ and obæ. 
The Dorian community continued to have its centre in 
Sparta. This centre was however to be no closed citadel 
like an ancient Achæan castle. For this would have 
separated a part of the whole community with the kings 
in their mi(]..:t from the re
t, and occasioned a dan!!erous 
d!TO
-:i0n. Therefore Sparta was for ever to remai; with- 
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out walls or citadel, an open place, in which the kings 
Jived in their simple private houses, among the popula- 
tion. Sparta was not, like other towns of the Greeks, 
composed of a solid body of houses, but, originally in a 
rural and open situation on the river and its canals, it 
gradually stretched out into the open country, and Dori- 
ans lived far beyond Sparta along the entire valley, with- 
out the inhabitants of remoter points being on that ac- 
count in any less degree citizens of Sparta than those 
dwelling by the ford of the Eurotas. They were all Spar- 
tiatæ, as by a stricter term they were called, as distin- 
guished from the Lacedæmonians. 
The Spar- .To regulate de
nitively their relation 
o the 
tiatæ and sOlI was the most Important task of a legISlator 
their lands. . h . æ . fi . f 
WIS Ing to ellect a permanent paci cation 0 
the state: for all the confusion which he found had 
chiefly originated in the prevailing inequality of property. 
Those who had contrived to amass a large quantity of 
land in their family arrogantly asserted an overbearing 
position, while the rest, who had lost all their property, 
were unwilling to bear the same burdens as the former. 
The land belonged to the state; therefore, although not 
without a violent resistance on the part of the rich, yet 
,vithout any violation of right, an the land might be con- 
fiscated for the purpose of a new distribution. Nine 
thousand lots of land were made (such was the number, 
according to a thoroughly trustworthy tradition, either 
already in the time of Lycurgus, or soon afterwards under 
King Polydorus), and these were distributed among an 
equal number of Spartiatæ; accordingly, there were at 
this time nine thousand men forming the community, 
divided into three trihes, thirty Obæ, three hundred Tria- 
cades (bodies of thirty), of which each comprehended 
thirty households. This divieion also regulated their 
places of habitation; at least there existed in Sparta a 
place of the name of Dyme, so called from the Dymanes, 
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as "\VeIl as a district of the Agiadæ, where the members 
of the first Heraclidic Obe originally dwelt together. 
But the above-mentioned nine thousand lots of land were 
not scattered about the whole country, but formed a con- 
nected district in the n1idst of it. Ib northern bounds.ry 
was the narrow part of the river at Pellene and the pa
s 
of the <Enus valley at Sellasia. In the south the fertile 
lowland
 opening to the Laconian bay, and stretching to- 
wards Cape 
Ialea, still formed part of the land of the 
Spartiatæ; on the two Ûdes the lofty ranges of Parnon 
and Taygetus were the boundaries. Thus the Spartiatæ 
occupied all the best land; but even now they became 
anything but freeholders of it; they "ere not allowed to 
add anything to, or sell, give a" ay, or let any part of it. 
The lots of land were entailed unchanged from the father 
upon the eldest son, and in ca:;e of the ahsence of heirs 
male reverted to the state, i. e., the disposition over them 
belonged to the kings 'who had originally given the land 
to the Dorians. As to the question "\Vhence the land for 
distribution was taken, it seems most natural to a
sume 
that it consisted of the domains which had lost their pro- 
prietors by the expulsion of the Pe
opidæ, and that the 
princes who claimed the succession of the Pelopidæ used 
this land to satisfy with it the demands of the immi- 
grants, froill whom they in return required military ser- 
vice. This lnutual relation is here, n'3 on Crete, the basis 
of the state. 
ince the kings be::tow the land, the army 
is in the first instance their phrllra, or body-guard; and 
in the field their tent is its head-quarters. To every piece 
of land is attached the obligation of military service; 
and as the latter is the same for all, so also are all the 
lots equal in size and value. Here everything depended 
on the maintenance of the system e:-:tablished, and over it 
the kings watched n
 supreme lord
 of the manor and 
original proprietor
 of the soil. It wal;:, above all, their 
busine!':'} to provide for the marriage of heir
es of landed 
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property, so as to place members of the warrior-com- 
munity as yet without land in possession of a share of it. 
To marry at the proper season was a state duty of every 
Dorian enfeoffed of land, who had to do his part towards 
bringing up a sturdy younger generation for his lot of 
land. This was so openly regarded as the object of mar- 
riage, that a childless wedlock was not looked upon as 
any wedlock at all, and its dissolution ordered by the 
state. 
Strictly apart from this exclusive COID- 
The Periæci. 
munity of Spartiatæ there remained, with its 
ancient conditions of life intact, the older population of 
the land, which dwelt scattered on the mountains sur- 
rounding the land of the Spartiatæ on all sides (hence 
called the dwellers-around, or Periæci). J.\;Iore than 
trebling the Spartiatæ in number, they cultivated the in- 
comparably less rmnunerative arable land of the moun- 
tains, the precipitous declivities of which they made 
available by means of terraced walls for corn-fields and 
vineyards. They worked the stone-quarries and mines of 
the Taygetus, engaged in pasture and navigation, and 
supplied the market of Sparta with iron implementß, 
building materials, woolen-stuffs, leather-wares, &c. Free 
proprietors on their own holdings, they, according to 
primitive custom, offered their tribute to the kings. The 
country-people, on the other hand, residing ou 
The Helots. S '. h h d 
the fields of the partlatæ, met wit a ar er 
fate. Part of them probably consisted of peasants on the 
domains; others had been conquered in the course of in- 
ternal feuds. They were left on the fields which had 
been once their own, on the condition of handing over to 
the Spartiatæ quartered upon them an important portion 
of their produce. This oppression provoked several ri- 
sings; and we must assume that the ancient sea-town of 
Helos was for a time the centre of one of these outbreaks. 
For this is the only admissible explanation of the opinion 
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univt:-tsally prevailing among the ancients, that from that 
town Í8 derived the name of the Helots, which now came 
to be the common designation for the class of inhabitants 
l:mbjected by force of arms, and deprived of their liberty. 
Here in e
sential points the 
ame relation prevailed "hich 
the Dorians had already become acquainted with in the 
ca
e of the Penestæ in the Thessalian land. The Helot 
families lived distributed among the lots of the Spartiatæ, 
who gave the land into their hands, and demanded the 
regular payment of the annual produce at which it "as 
estimated. This produce amounted for every farm to 
eighty-two bushels of barley and a corre
ponding mea- 
sure of wille and oil; any surplus obtained by the IIelots 
belonged to thelIlse]ves, and thus each had an opportunity 
of attaining to a certain degree of wealth. The IIelots 
we-re serfs, and devoid of any share of civic rights; yet 
they were not given up to the arbitrary and unlimited 
will of their masters. They "ere serfs of the com- 
munity; so that no individual was allowed to harm them 
to the damage of the comnlon-wealth. As a member of 
the state the Spartiate could claim honors and services 
fronl every Helot, but none might treat one of these as 
his personal property. They might not be sold or given 
away: they belonged to the inventory of a farm, the 
possessor of which was forbidden under a heavypenalty to 
demand, even in case of the most ample harvest, a single 
bushel more barley than was his legal due. 
The legislator had tbus arranged these Theeivic commu- 
I . fi h d 1 f C . d nity of Sparta. 
re atIons a ter t e mo e 0 rete, ill or er 
that the Spartiatæ, free from all cares of sustenance, 
and careless as to providing their means of life, might 
have full time and leisure to devote themselves to the du- 
ties which they have taken upon them on behalf of the 
commonwealth. Of the latter, there were not only the 
guardians and the armed force at its di.::;po
al, but a
 the 

ommunity of full citizens they had their fixed "hare in 
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the supreme rights of the 8tate, in government and legis.. 
R . ht d t . d lab on. It wa:::; the dut y of the kin g s to 
Ig s, U les, an 
t
ai
i
lg of the Do- assemble the citizens at least once every 
nc cItIzens. 1 fi 
montI, on the day of the ull moon; 
and for this purpose they were allowed to choose no other 
place than a part of the low valley of the Eurotas b& 
tween "Babyca and Cnacion," i. e. probabl y between the 
brIdge of the Eurotas and the point where that river is 
joined by the CEnns; in other words in the very centre 
of the proper habitations of the Dorians, out of whose 
vicinity the political centre of gravity was never to be re- 
nloved. This day of assembly for the civic community 
was at the same time a review of the citizens capable of 
bearing arms before the eyes of their Inilitary lords; here 
the election of the Gerontes and other public officers took 
place, the communications of the public authorities were 
received, and important affairs of state, such as declara- 
tions ()f war and peace, treaties and new laws, offered for 
constitutional sanction. No debate was permitted, no 
amendments or new motions proceeded from the citizens: 
nothing but Ay or No. Even the voting was as a rule 
an empty form, as the very way in which it was taken 
shows; for the will of the people was announced neither 
by voting-pebbles nor by show of hands, but merely by 
acclamation in soldier-fashion. The assemblies lasted as 
short a time as possible; they were carried on standing; 
everything was avoided which might have led nlen to re- 
nlain together for a longer time and with any degree of 
comfort; no ornamental or architectural arrangement was 
introduced. For the same reason the place of assembly 
was from the first totaHy different from that of public in- 
tercourse in the market. Evidently, the participation of 
the Dorian peoDle in the business of the state ras so ar- 
_ .L 
ranged that the citizens might content themselves ,vith the 
consciousness of having a fixed share in the supreme 
fights of the state, and of being able to decide the mea.. 
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sures of the latter in ('ases of Í111portance as a final court 
of appeal; they did not feel as if they were placed in a 
foreign state, but they were the citizeIM of their own-not 
merely the objects of legblatIon, but also participators in 
it, for they only obeyed such statutes as they had them- 
selves agreed to. And yet [t:-5 a rule they were governed 
instead of goyerning. Their whole training had in view 
to make them feel it neither their duty nor their inclina- 
tion to occupy themselves with political matters; their 
horizon was far too limited to allow them an ol)inion on 
foreign affàirs. Besides, everything in Sparta moved in 
the grooves of rulea so firmly fixed that it was Dot often 
that a change was made in the political system. Hence 
in general the Spartiate was very rarely and to a very 
small degree 'Üccupied with the exercise of his political 
rights. All the more were their full leisure and strength 
devoted to military exercises. For the attention of the 
legislation was directed to thi
 above all other things, that 
the military vigor of th(\ people, the po
se

ion of which 
the state had bought with it
 best lands, lllight be pre- 
served to it in undinlÍnished fulness. Hence all the man- 
ner:; and custOlllS of the Dorian people, with which it had 
once upon a time so powerfully and irresistibly appeared 
among the effete Achæan world, their severity of discipline 
and nlanly simplicity of life, were established in their full 
strength, and guarded by the whole rigor of the law. 
This rigor was all the more necessary, inasmuch as the 
luxuriance of the valley invited its inhabitants to a life 
of ease. l\Iilitary efficiency was the condition attached to 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges conceded. For 
birth alone e
tabli:;hed no clailn. The state expres
lf 
reserved to itself the right of subjecting the children of 
tho Spartiatæ immediately after birth to an exan1Înation 
of their phy
ical condition, before they were recognized 
as children of the hou
e. The weakly and cripple'i were 
exposed on Taygetu
, ,...-here there were nOtle but the 
- 10 
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Periæci for them to grow up among; for the interests of 
the state were endangered by one incapable of military 
service becoming entitled to the heritage of a lot of land. 
Even those who had grown up as genuine sons of Spar- 
tiatæ were liable to degradation. They lost their rights 
when they failed to perform the full nleasure of their mi- 
litary duties, or to contribute their quota to the common 
meal. On the other hand, the legislator of Sparta had 
with great wisdom provided for the possibility of sup- 
plementing the community of the Spartiatæ by new 
blood aud fresh forces; for eyen those not descended from 
a Dorian, or at all events purely Dorian marriage, children 
of Periæci and Helots, might, after they had conscien- 
tiously passed through the whole course of military train- 
ing, be received into the community of the Dorians, and 
enter into possession of vacant lots of land. To this admis- 
sion of new citizens Sparta owed her greatest statesmen 
and generals. Thus it was training and discipline, and 
not ancestral blood, which constituted a Spartiate. 
Doric disci- It is certain that the Spartan discipline in 
pline. many respects corresponded to the primitive 
custolns of the Dorians, and that by constant practice, 
handed down from generation to generation, it grew into 
the second nature of the members of the COill111Unity. On 
this head Lycurgus had added to the severity of the 
Cretan institutions. In Crete the young Dorians were 
left in the houses of their mothers till they grew up into 
. . youths; at Sparta boys were as early as their 
Llfe III Sparta.. . } h k . bl . .. d 
mg It year ta ?en Into pu IC traInIng, an 
assigned their places in their respective divisions, where 
they had to go through all the exercises introductory to 
military service, and accustom their bodies to endurance 
and exercise, in exact obedience to the forms required by 
the state through its officers. Thus, even before a boy 
wa!'\ ahle to reflect, he found himself in a system of fixed 
.und severe rules, in the mid
t of which he let all his own 
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inclinations and tendencies fhll to the ground from disuse. 
On the other hand, such a life could never fail of display- 
ing its forced and unnatural character. Accordingly it 
wa::; the interest of the lcgi
lation to hinder intercourse 
with external nations, lest the view of freer aud lllore fa- 
yorable cOlldition:ì of life might dis
ati;::fy the Spartiate 
with hi
 life at home. The whole life of the Spartan com- 
munity had a secluded, impenetrable, and secret charac- 
ter. The hidden situation of the Eurotas valley facili- 
tated seclusion; it resembled a well-guarded camp, out of 
or into "\\ hich no one was admitted unannounced; sentinel- 
posts stood in the narrow valleys of Belmina, Sel1a
ia, 
Caryæ, which led like portals into the inner valley of the 
Eurotas. The en1igration of a Spartiate was punished by 
death (for it a1110unted to nothing short of desertion), and 
travelling made impos
ible by the prohibition against any 
individual poss
ing any other but the native iron money 
-a kind of money not only in the highest degree clumsy 
and burdensome for a traveller, but abo without any cir- 
culation at all beyond the Laconiall territory. The pos- 
ses
ion of gold and silver was so strictly forbidden, that 
he who was found to have either suffered death. 

nd, 
since designedly every mental progre
s was avoided which 
might have opened a wider horizon, since even of the arts 
which formed the closest bond of union among the Hel- 
lenes, of poetry and music, nothing was adn1Îtted except 
what had been by the state a
sin1Ílated to a fixed pattern 
and was introduced in an official form, the whole culture 
of the Spartan, like his coinage, ,,-as only yalid and good 
for his own country, and while every more liberally 
educated Greek nece

arily felt cramped by Il1Y5terious 
bounds at Sparta, every Spartan felt f.trange, awkward, 
anti unca
y, when away fron1 his honle. Eycn at h01ne 
the individual was nothing; but what a Ulan wa
, he was 
merely by hiB participation in the whole, and by the fixed 
place which he occupied in its system. 
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In this consciousness the boy grew up to be a youth, 
and in the same feeling youths and men lived on, swarm- 
ing closely together like bees, as it were by a natural in- 
stinct. The choral songs served to keep alive this feeling, 
because the success of their execution depended entirely 
on subordination under the entire body, on the self-deny- 
ing assistance afforded by one and all to a common task; 
it was farther fostered by the common exercises of arms 
and the common meals of the men, from which even those 
who had founded a family of their own were forbidden to 
stay away. The family was always to remain a considera- 
tion of secondary importance, and even at hOlne the father 
of a family was never to lose the feeling and the habit of 
an uninterrupted service in the field and life in the CaInp; 
hence the dinìng together was called" canlping together," 
the associates at the meal were the same as the associates 
under the tents; the food was so plain, that it might easily 
be obtained in equal quality even in the field. To one 
looking down from the heights of the Taygetus into the 
hollow land, it must have appeared like a great drilling- 
ground-like a position taken up by an arnlY ready for 
battle; for even the festivals had a military character. 
To give and to obey the word of command, this was the 
science of the Spartan; and after this pattern his speech 
too was short and terse. Jests and jokes were not ex- 
cluded. On the contrary, the social life of the men as 
comrades supplied ample opportunity for them; for it lay 
in the design of the legislation to. mitigate the dry serious- 
ness of the pedantic and severe systen1 of life. The pro- 
per home of the Spartan art of speech, the original source 
of so many Spartan jokes current over all Greece, was the 
Lesche, the place of meeting for nlen at leisure, near the 
public drilling-grounds, where they nlet in snlall bands, 
and exchanged merry talk, as soldiers do by their watch- 
fires in the camp. Here men learnt the give-and-take 
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of Spartan speech, and became adepts ill presence of 
mind. 
X otwithstanding all this, the monotony of a life re_ 
moved from all wider relations, and attaching itself with 
all its inter
ts to the drilling-grounds and the service of 
anllS, n1u
t have proved oppressiye, had not the chase 
offered change and adyentures eyen in times of peace. 
The fore
ts co,.ering the middle height of the Th h 
e case. 
Taygetus contained an inexhaustible abundance 
of wild goats, boar
, stags, and .bear
, especially the range 
of heights abov
 Sparta, between the peaked n10untains 
Taleton and Euoras, which bore the name of Therre 
(hunting-ground). Hither along the steep gorges, from 
which the mountain 
treams r
hed down into the valley 
beneath, a
cended the merry hunting expeditions of Dori- 
an men, with their Laconian pointer dogs, the best breed 
of the kind, barking eagerly around them. The "ild 
crags, on which the snow ren1ains lying for three-fourths 
of the year, offered ample opportunity for proving the 
agility, courage, and endurance of vigorous manhood. 
The game was looked upon like booty taken in war, and 
might be ßerved up at table in Sparta, in order to afford a 
fe:4iyc interruption of the monotonous fare of the 
Phiditia, whiht the adventures of the chase were nar- 
rated again and again to give zest to the talk at the 
Le;ö.:chæ. 
Since the de
ign of the LT'curgian disci- 
I . h d . . . The household. 
pIne was to compre en the entIre socIal 
1ife, it could not leave out the tiunily and domestic sys- 
tem. Nor wa
 there any lack of prescriptions and rules 
po.s..;::e
:::ing the force of In w with regard to the married 
state, the life and di:.:cipline of the women, the nourkh- 
nlent and training of the children. The nurSe3 of Laconia 
were ea
erly sought ab the be
t in all Greece. The legis- 
JatoI' could not, however, Eucceed in penetrating with the 
se\"ere rule of his 
tatutes over the tIue,hold of the hou..e 
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and extending his political discipline into the bosom of 
the family. Here the housewife retained her rights; and 
in proportion as after all his house and family remained 
the only place in which the Spartan could still feel him- 
self as a hunlan being, and move freely as such, were 
dignity and influence thus acquired by the wife ruling in 
the interior of the house-the "Mesodoma," who was re- 
quired at the same tilue to know ho"\v to superintend the 
whole family during the absence of her husband, and to 
rule the Helots. Peculiarly difficult, but also peculiarly 
influential, her position necessarily came to be where more 
than one family had to content themselves with one lot of 
land; and thus it not unfrequently happened that several 
brothers had one ,vife between them. 
P bl . ffi Such a state 3S this 'was not in want ot 
U 1C 0 cers. 
many public officers. The Spartiate com- 
munity was kept together by the subordination of the 
younger under their elders, of the soldiers under their su- 
l)eriors, and of all under the law; while the whole political 
system stood under the guardianship of the kings of the 
house of I-Ieracles, who preserved the state with its gods 
and heroes in an ancient sacred and beneficent connection, 
maintained the legislation, and especially watched over 
all Inatters relating to the division of the soil, which lay 
at the root of the whole system. For this office of super- 
intendence they chose assistants and vicegerents. In La- 
conia, where so many sorts of men, so different both in 
origin and rank, lived close together, such substitutions 
were especially desirable, in order to prevent disputes 
which might lead to disturbances of the public peace. 
Especially on the market-place in Sparta, ,vhere every 
description of people crowded together, a strict police was 
requisite. Every tumult, every disorderly concourse, was 
doubly dangerous in a state like Sparta, intended to pre- 
serve her form of existence perfectly unchanged. It was 
her pride to have no capital with crowded streets and a 
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tumultuous mob; but to represent eyen in the exterior of 
her dwelling-houses and in the tranquillity of her daily 
life a pleasing picture of order. So Terpander sings of 
the city as one in whose broad streets Ju
tice has taken 
up her abode. 
In the superintendence of public order, in the settle. 
ment of di5putes, especially those ari:;:ic.g in b
ying and 
selling, we probably have to look for the origin of the 
office of the Ephors, which is much older than the Lycur- 
gic legi81ation, and has its roots altogether out
ide the 
Dorian political system. But, like nlany other institu- 
tions, it continued to exist in the state of Lycurgus-nay, 
it acquired a totally new significance in the latter, when 
the success of the Lycurgic work of reconciliation was 
being wrecked on the tyrannical ambition of the kings, 
und when the distrust which continued to spring up anew 
from the old gern1s demanded an official authority which 
should a.s
ert the Lycurgic order of things again.
t all at- 
tacks. 
The office of the Ephors was subsequently Th E h 
d . h h d .. f e p orate. 
entruste "It t e gual' lanshlp 0 the 
public laws in higher and wider spheres than that of 
police magistrates, with the superintendence of the differ- 
ent powers in the state and the censorship over every 
transgre
sion of public order. .And this latter duty grew 
into the right of hindering those who exceeded the limits 
of their power in its exercise. 
This activity was in the first instance Powers of the 
directed against the kings. I-Ience, the wife Ephors. 
of Theopompu
, the second 8ucce
sor of Charilaus, under 
whom the Ephors acquired their new powers, bitterly 
blamed her husband for hi5 lmroyal conduct. lIe ought 
to be a
hamed of not handing d(ìwn his royal office as he 
J1ad receh-.ed it to his Euccessors. Thcopompul) returned 
the hurrlblc an
wer that the royal office wa::: now in a bf't- 
ter condition than before, for that its permanence haeI 
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now been insured. l\Iost assuredly he was right, inas- 
much as it was rendered so incapable of doing any harm 
that it no longer ten1pted to the abuse of power, and so 
narrowly limited that it ceased to be an object of jealousy 
and hostile attack. The Ephors saved the throne at a 
tinlc when in the majority of states the royal dignity was 
aboli
hed. But in it
 essentials they destroyed the 
royal power, and Sparta ceased to be a monarchy, with- 
out the connection with the Heroic age being violently 
and criminally broken. The office of the Ephors which 
had originated in the conflict of powers, constantly contin- 
ued to extend its range of authority. As guardians of 
the laws and superintendents of the public officers they 
had authority for every act. Every month they made 
the kings swear an oath of duty: they appropriated the 
honor of representing the 
tate towards foreign powers, 
and signed the public treaties. They ousted the Hera- 
clidæ even from the proper sphere of the royal power, the 
levy and comlnand of the arnlY. They chose the Hippa- 
gretæ, or leaders of cavalry, who, after assigning definite 
reasons (in order to prevent the prevalence of partiality), 
selected three hunch-ed out of the entire body of the army 
for distinguished service near the persons of the kings: 
the latter had no influence whatsoever on the fOrIllation 
of their own guard- of honor, in the mid
t of which they 
felt rather watched than guarded. Every action of the 
kings was subject to the criticism of the Ephors, into 
whose handR fell even the observation of the heavens, on 
'which depended the uninterrupted continuance of the 
royal office; they had authority to suspend the kings, till 
these were permitted to re-assume their functions by a 
declaration from Delphi, the supreme spiritual authority 
of Sparta. In the same way the Ephors ousted the Senate 
of the Elders from its position. They assumed the right 
of treating with the people, developed If'gislation, and 
acq uired the right of deciding all public matters of greater 
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importance. In short, the ancient dignities and offices, 
the origin of which dated from the HOlneric age, continue 
to pale into nlere shadowy fornls; the royal power be- 
comes a mere ornament of the state; it is nothing beyond 
a sacred decoration, a standard still borne aloft on account 
of the reminiscences attaching to it, in order that the 
entire population, of all ranks and every kind of descent, 
may flock around it; aud in the same way the senate 
becomes more and more a mere honorary council in 
which certain fan1Ílies are prominently represented. The 
office of the Ephors is proportionately enlarged into an 
unlimited power. Their presidency gives the name to the 
year, and they give unity to the state: to them the policy 
of Sparta owes its firmness and consistency; their official 
residence is the centre of the state, the hearth of Sparta, 
close to which the sanctuary of Fear shows how severe a 
discipline abides in it. The Ephors were chosen out of 
the Dorian comn1unity of citizens, "hose interests it had 
become their mi:::sion to represent against the Achæan 
royal power. The influence of the Dori- Increasing Doriza- 
an
 increases simultaneously with the tion of the state 
authority of the Ephors. Externally Sparta retains her 
antiquated appearance, and. the wanderer through her 
streets found no monuments dedicated to any but the gods 
and heroes of the early Achæo-Æolic age. But internally 
a thorough transfornultion took place, and the strength 
of the Dorian people, invigorated and systenlatized 
by the laws of Lycurgu
, penetrated deeper and deeper. 
Thus the state, whose e
scntial institutions had originally 
he en ..Aehæan, becan1e n10re and more a Dorian state. 
This Dori:-:m al
o conlnlunicated itself to and its ncicrh- 
the 
url'ounding population, the Leleges and bors. ;:) 
.A.ehæans; the Doric dialect came to prevail as the official 
language of the land. Fronl the nunket-place of Sparta, 
the centre of the" hole country, it spread into the dis- 
tricts, where Dorians and non-Dorians !iv-cd close to- 
10* 
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gethel', and into which the Dorian army made its con- 
quering advance. The administration of the country was 
aho carried on by Dorians. Cythera was the most dan- 
gerous point in the Lacedæmonian dominion, because its 
population had, from the earliest times, been compo::;ed 
of a great variety of elements, and because at such a meet- 
ing-point of navigation it was impossible to carry through 
with the same strictness the exclusion of every foreign 
element. Hither a governor was annually sent with a 
Dorian garrison, to keep a strict rein over the unquiet 
islanders. By military service also the Dorian and non- 
Dorian inhabitants were brought into closer contact with 
nne another. For though originally the warrior-class 
',)roper was exclusively composed of the Dorian com- 
'
'nullity, yet the Periæci had never been absolved from 
t.heir original military obligations; and ,ve hear of no 
:Lacedæmonian armies in which there are not Periæci serv- 
ing as heavy-anued soldiers. For this service they were 
employed and drilled by the Spartiatæ, who were, one 
and all, officers born. \Vhen they had completed the 
course of military training, and learnt to despise hunger 
and thirst and wounds; when they had proved their 
valor on the wr(lstling-grounds by the Eurotas, and on 
the shady Eurotas-islands of the Platanistas, in the sport- 
ive contests of the youthful bands, they first performed 
military service at hOIne, in order to show whether they 
knew how to act with independence, vigor, anrl presence 
of mind. Here they behaved as the lords of the land, 
watching over the IIelots and their constant plots, and 
keeping order and discipline frOlll the lnountains on the 
Arcadian frontier to Cape Tællarum, the centre of the 
Ifelot population. 'Yith whichever of the yarious cle- 
nlents of population it came into contact, the Dorian 
character prevailed over and leavened the rest. Thus, 
after a long period of unsettling ngitations, the Dorian 
Ïlllmigration into the Eurotas-vallcy had at last, in the 
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eighth centurYI led to the attainment of a fixed goal; and 
this epoch of it\;! internal hhtory necessarily a150 deter- 
mined the progr
 of external events. 


Originally, the Spartan state, so far from Warlike charac. 
being designed with a view to an extension ter of Sparta. 
of its limits, wa5 rather intended to confine itsclf within 
its natural boundaries and exclude everything foreign; 
and every approximation from without was accounted 
dangerous. The army was the guard of defence for the 
throne, and was simply to preserve the existing e5tabli
h- 
ment. However, it is impossible to educate all the citi- 
zens of a state for no purposes but those of war; and 
'fhile designedly neglecting all other tendencies of the 
Imind, to excite the 3nlbitioll of it3 youths and keep alh.e 
t3at of its men for this one object, without at the Eanle' 
tinle cau
ing the desire for real and active military ser- 
vice to nlake its appearance. The Periæci of Laconia, 
like the citizens of all other states, after the termination 
of a campaign, returned to their ordinary occupations. 
The Spartiatæ remained always llnder arms; they had 
only the choice between the 1l1onotony of military life in 
tiDles of peace, which even lacked the attraction of ease, 
aud the freer life of the C
lll1p in the field. They had 
been taught to march to battle witb a quick and nlerry 
step, in the pride of their garments and arms, and led on 
br the sound of music. No hesitation held them back. 
'Yhom had they to fear, they, warriors unequalled by any 
el
e in Hellas, who looked do\m with contempt upon the 
nlilitia. of the other 8tntes ha.4ily Hnnmolled frolll the 
fields and the work-5hops? An additional motive wa:; the 
clo
enc
s with which the melnhers of the Spartiate com- 
munity pre:,sed upon one another on their natiye soil. 
o CC:l.:3iÜll all )'" sevcral brothers had to su bsist on one lot 
of land; there existed a danger of Eonle of them losing 
their full rights of citizen
hip. There reIuained then n(J 
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means of relief but conquest and new distributions of land. 
A well-grounded assurance of victory heightened the 
desire for war, and thus the city of the Spartiatæ was in- 
voluntarily driven into the path of a conquering state, on 
which they more and more forgot how to keep peace. 
But this only came to pass very gradually. For at 
:first the country had itself to be conquered as far as its 
natural boundaries by the Spartiate community, and the 
definition of these boundaries occasioned the first disputes 
with the neighboring states of l\Iessenia and Argos. 
R 1 t . l It is true that natural boundaries couìd 
e a IOns Je- 
tween Laconia impossibly be more accurately defined than 
RlHll\Iessenia. h h . . f 
there, where t e 19h sharp hne 0 the Tay- 
getus, with its untracked ridges, separates the two south- 
ern countries. On its summit stood, as a guardian of the 
frontier, the sanctuary of Arten1is Limnatis, whose festi- 
val was common to both the neighboring states, as yet 
peaceable allies. However, even sworn treaties were not 
strong enough to overcome the attractions of war. It 
wa:::; remetnbered that in the Achæan times, the glorious 
ren1Ïniscences of which were not to be sacrificed, l\Ies- 
senia had been a piece of Lacec1æmon. The temptation 
once more to ad vance the frontiers of the kingdom be- 
yond the mountains was increased by the circumstance 
that their western declivities have an incomparably richer 
and 1110re fertile soil than the eastern; and that while the 
valley of the Eurotas still bore the traces of the long 
civil wars which had desolated its whole extent, l\Iessenia, 
after passing through the first agitations of the Dorian in- 
vasion, had, under a succession of peaceable governments, 
quietly attained to a state of uncommon prosperity. The 
diflercnt tribes composing its population had amalga.. 
mated with one another; the densely-peopled valley of 
the Pan1Ïsus offered a picture of the most flourishing 
hU::5bandry, the gulf was full of ships and l\Iethone the 
busy port úf the land. It was unavoidable that the 
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Spartans should look down with envy from their bare 
rocky ridges into the prosperous land of their neighbors 
and the terraces close by, descending to the river with 
their ,vell-culth'atec1 plantations of oil and \" ine. Besides, 
the Dorians who had immigrated into l\Iessenia had, 
under the influence of the native population and of a 
life of comfortable ease, lost their primitive character. 

Iessenia seenled like a piece of 
\.rcadia, with which it 
was most intÏInately connected by the dynasty of the 

Epytidæ, by its mysteries and sanctuaries, and every 
description of relations of kin. The Pelasgian Zeus, who 
dwelt invÏ5ible on the mountain-tops, and demanded the 
sacrifice of human blood, held his sway on the Lycæon as 
on Ithome. Hence this was no war of Dorians against 
Dorians; it rather seemed to be Sparta's mission to make 
gooù the fhilure of the Dorization of l\Iessenia which 
had sunk back into Pelasgic conditions of life, and to 
unite with herself the remains of the Dorian people still 
surviving there. In short, a variety of motives contri- 
buted to provoke a forcible extension of Spartan military 
power on this particular side; and the quarrels of those 
who met at the festivals in the sanctuary of Artemis 
were merely the fortuitous occasion which caused the 
border-feud which had long glowed as a spark, to break 
out into flames of war. N or was there any lack of divi.. 
8ions in the l\Iessenian land to pron1Ïse a facilitation of 
Encce:::s. Even on the occasion of the first border-feud a 
con:::iderable party was for not refu:-:ing the Spartans the 
f:ati"faction demanded by tbem, and so great was this dis- 
union. that the aclherents of this party emigrated to Elis. 
The house of the AndroclidtB had openly gone over to 
the Spartan:,. 
The latter cmnn1enccd the war after the 
First "I('
seninn 
fil:-hion acloptcd by their Dorian ance
tors War. 01. ix. 
 
of o]d. when entering upon the conqne:5t of -xi,. 1. (B. c. 
745-724). 
succe;;::::lVoc peninsulas. They occupied .A.m- 
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pnea, a point on the extreme projection of the ridge ex- 
tending to the west from Taygetus. The declivities of 
these heights fall vertically towards two rivulets, render- 
ing them inacce:3sible from the Stenyclarian plaIn, whilst 
its fields are open to every descent from above. From 
this point they comlnenced their attacks and the devasta- 
tion of the fields. Here they cOlnmanded the pas:ses and 
captured the messengers wandering about to seek advice 
and aid among the neighbors, at Delphi and at Argos. 
The resistance of the l\Ies
enians surpassed expectation. 
\Yhen they were no longer able to hold the open country 
they found a fixed point of resistance in the high rocky 
citadel of lthome, the common sanctuary of their land. 
:Here they settled in a body, and, occupying a strong posi- 
tion on its wooded terraces, are said to have gained 
Its conse- a victory against the Spartans as late as the 
quences. eleventh year of the war. But their strength 
was exhausted, as year after year they saw the produce 
of their fields fall into the hands of the foe; and the 
bloody sacrifices offered to Zeus on lthome had been of. 
fered in vain. 'Vith increasing vigor the two Hera- 
clidæ, Theopompus and the heroic king Polydorus, con- 
tinued the war; and after a struggle of twenty years the 
citadel of Aristodemus, and with it the whole land, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The royal seats becanle 
.J 
 
desolate; the castles were destroyed, and the remains of 
the Æolic national king Apharens removed to the 
market-place of Sparta, in order to mark this as the new 
capital of the land. The fields were partly confiscated as 
conquered land, anc1 the soi1 parcelleò out according to 
the measure of Dorian lots of lanò. To their victorious 
Polydorus the Spartiatt's owed an increase of these lots by 
the nunlbcr of three thou
and. By this lneans it became 
possible to free the Laconian farms, on which large 
families dwelt together, of their burden, and to give com- 
olete independcnce to the younger sons of the Spartiatæ. 
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There were probably also in
tance
 of :\Ie
senian Dorialls 
being received into the cOIlllllunity of citizens. In addi- 
tion, the Androclidæ were brought baek, and rewarded 
with family land
 in Hyamia. Finally, the Dryopian 
population, expelled by the Argives out of their coast- 
districk:, was transplanted into :i\Ie

enia. To the exiles 
a dwelling-place offering great advantages '\a
 a
:3iglled, 
where they built a new 

:3ine. Of the fonner proprietors 
the noble fanlÌlies enlÌgrated, to seek a home in Arcadia, 
Argolis, or the bicyon. OtherwÍ;;e the population of the 
land remained unchanged. Their houses and homesteads 
were left to the l\I
:5enians; Lut whatever was left to 
them they received at the hands of the Spartan state, to 
which they had to pay half the yeady produce. Sparta 
was now their capital city. There, when a Heraclide de- 
parte
 this life, they had to appear for the national 
mourning; and generally in peace and war they had to 
be ready to perform the Eanle service, as the Periæci. 
Upper l\Ies:;:enia was lea 
t affected by the Renewal of dis- 
inroad
 of Sparta. Here the strength of turbances. 
the people relnained unbroken; and all collected ,vho re- 
fu:;ed to bow down before the bitter oppre
::;ion of the 
foreign yoke. The ancient royal city of Andallia at the 
outlet of the Arcadian mountain-pa
ses becalne the forus 
of the national rising; and, after the walls of Ith01ne 
had lain in the dust for a generation, the sullen quiet of 
the land was broken by a resolute rebellion. The moun- 
taineers stooel under arms; their leaders were the sons 
and grand:;:ons of the heroe,; of Itho.me, a:;: brave 3.8 th
e, 
and brought up in a thir3t for revenge; prominent filnong 
all the re
t the youthful Ari5tomene
, of the royal hou:-:e 
of the 
Epytidæ. He wa
 the soul of the whole ri:-:illg, 
amI, after hinl, the anrients called the whole war which 
wa:-: now kindled, the Ari:-:tonlenÍnn 'Yar. At fir:-:t the 

[c.,,;:,enian:-: stood alone, the nlouutainccr::, and the rcyolu- 
tionary patriots of the lower country, "ho w
re alsa 
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joined by the Androclidæ, a proof how little the Spartans 
were able to retain the fidelity of their own party in the 
land. The 
Ie
senians dared by themsel ves to oppose the 
arnlY of Sparta, and were able to hold their ground. 
This success exercised an extraordinary effect. The Spar- 
tans lost courage, while the l\Iessenians elnployed the 
tenn of respite to send their messengers into all the 
neighboring countries, who pointed out that now was the 
time to unite their forces and drive this ambitious state 
back within its own boundaries. 
The cry for assistance was not raised in vain. The suf- 
ficiently plain answer given by l{ing Polydorus, when 
starting on his first nlarch, to the inquiry as to its goal, 
"The land not yet meted out!" was well remclnbereù. It 
is a sign of the arrogance of the Sparta of the day; all 
the land of Peloponnesus was divided into lots among the 
Spartiatæ, or was to be so divided in future. Argos as 
well as Arcadia had already had sufficient experience of 
Sparta's serious intentions of realizing this threat in their 
case also. 'Var had been made upon both these states by 
Charilaus; and his son had devastated a great part of Ar- 
golis, and supported Argive cities which were ri:;ing 
against the rule of the Achæans, such as especially Asine; 
the exiled Asinæans had been subsequently received as 
friends by Sparta. It happened to be a period at which 
the Argive royal power was asserting new claims in its 
own land, and 
aw itself mo
t vexatiously impeded by the 
policy of Sparta in the humiliation of rebellious country- 
towns. 1l. fo\hort time before the rii'ing at Andania, the 
TeJnenide Denlocratic1as, while occupied ''''Tith bending the 
people of N auplia beneath his yoke, had been attacked 
anew in the hlood-stained frontier-land of Thyreati
 by 
Sparta; how then could he he deaf to Ari::;tolnenes' call 
for as:-;i:4ance? Arca(lia, where Orchomenus under its 
king Aristocrates at that time occupied the position of a 
federal capital, was in the sgnle situation. Here the 1\Ies- 
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senians were met half way, not only by the interests of the 
dynu::5ty, but by the liYelie
t sympathy of the land. .A. 
moveillent began in all the canton8; eager for The a1Iies of 
war, the people a:3:;embled round the standard .Me
scnia. 
L>f ...\.ri::5tocratè"-, the town5men in armor of bronze, the 
mountaineers in wolf and bear-skins. From the coast of 
the 
 orthern Sea came Sicyonians, who had early devel- 
oped an anti-Spartan tendency, and Athenians from Eleu- 
s
, where the descendants of Pylian fatuilies looked 
upon )Ie
5enia as their ancient father-land. Among the 
states of the western coast this feud was the first occa- 
sion on which a deeply-seated division made its appear- 
ance. Elis, the state on the Peneus, had for a long time 
sought to support her policy by an alliance with Sparta, 
being unable to accomplish her ambitious de:3igns unas- 
si::::ted. On the other side Pi::5a, at that tinle under Panta- 
leon, the son ùf Omphaleon, "ras making a powerful en- 
deavor to rival the Eleans; his dynastic interests could 
only prosper if the power of Sparta was broken. Hence 
he zealously took up the cause of :i\Iessenia, and hinlsclf, 
full of ambitious hopes, entered the alliance forming 
against Sparta, a
 conunanc1er. Thus the flame of the 
Andanian rÏ8ing had kindled in a large circle, and grown 
into a Peloponnesian war; Sparta saw herself 
urrounded 
on all f'ide
 by powerful enemies, again::;t whom 
he could 
count on no friends besides the Eleans, except the Lepre- 
atecs and the Corinthians, who were animated by hostility 
again
t Sicyon. 
But the wor
t enemy of all was in the 
. Discord at Sparta. 
canlp of the 8partan
 thelnselves. TheIr 
power of ,
ictory wa'5 based on their relnaining under all 
circuIn:4ance
 fo:teadily true to themselves, and opposing 
thcir 
C'rrif'd rank:", a-: one man to the foreigner. X ow 
thi:i attitude IUb1 bcen 105t, and their firxnne5S accordingly 
shakpn at it
 very ha;;;e. The df'arly-bouO'ht victories had 
. 
 0 
exerci
ed a pernicious reaction on the condition of the 
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land. Immediately after the conclusion of the first war 
threatening disturbances had broken out, which for a lon
 
period of years shook the entire political sy
tem Durìng 
the campaigns the authority of the kings had increasßd, 
the more so that Polydorus and Theopompus had put an 
end to the ancient jealousy between the two houses, which 
the Spartans rightly regarded as the guarantee of their 
liberties, and had held firmly together. From this period 
dates the addition to the Lycurgic legislation containing 
the regulation that, when the community of citizens had 

-,greed upon an erroneous and faulty resolution, the kings, 
together with the Gerontes, should have the right and the 
obligation to avert the same for the common good. This 
rendered the con
ultation of the community a mere form, 
and it had merely to obey as an a::;senlbled arluy. The 
,val' had made great gaps in the military body itself: and 
it was in the interest of the state to fill these up. For 
this purpose 'young men were selected who had acquired 
the full discipline of the Spartiatæ, but were sprung from 
Spartiate women who had formed unequal matches. This 
supplementation miscarried, on account of the aristo- 
cratic resistance of the Spartiatæ, who refused to recog- 
nize these marriages and to adopt the sons of unequal 
birth. The latter, deceived in their expectations, united 
in a con
piracy which endangered the welfare of the whole 
state. The rising was with difficulty suppressed, but a re- 
conciliation was impo:3sible. At last it was resol ved in 
the Hellenium at Sparta, that those who in mockery were 
called sons of maidens, or Parthenii, should emigrate; 
they passed away far beyond the sea, and the subsequent 
prosperity of Tarentum proved what a fu]ness of noble 
strength the home-country had forfeited at a tin1e when it 
Th P th .. stood in the greatest need of it. This event 
o ar cnu. 
01. x'-lii. 2. i
 connected with new attaeks on the re- 
(B. c. 707.) cently strengthèned royal dignity. Poly- 
dorus himself, the model of ù Herac1ide, the favorite of 
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the people, fell by the hand of an a
sassin; his surviving 
friend could only "ave the throne by placing it under the 
Hlperintendence of a civic officer, by lueans of the then 
created Ephorate, and ended his life in deep sorrow 
 
oyer the damaged honor of the Heraclidæ. 
Evil o::igns had dbplayed the weak points of public life; 
the one-sidedness of it::, tendency and the neglect of û. 
finer culture which is a defence against brutality, were 
being avenged. This neglect it wa:s endeavored to make 
gooù; a connection was opened with foreign towns, where, 
under conditions of greater freedoln, Hellenic art had un- 
folded its bles:3ings for the community; foreign arti:3ts 
were invited, whose songs were able to affect the mind 
more powerfully than the Homeric rhapsodies. 
P h . I . T I Terpander. 
erhaps even t e arnva of erpanc er, the 
Lesbian nlaster of song, is to be connected with the rising 
of the Parthenii. 
On Le
bos the Bæotian enligrants, fh:vored by the beau- 
tiful situation of the island and the manifold iInpuJses re- 
ceived frolu the side of the ...A..
iatic 
oa=,t; had advanced 
to a high 
tate of success in song and the use of the lyre. 
The Ægidæ were Bæotians, to whose highly-gifted house 
Euryleon belonged) who had commanded the centre of 
the Lacedænlollian army under Polydorus and Theopom- 
pUB in the )Ie:-:;,enian war. In war and peace their influ- 
ence wa
 f!reat in the 
tate of Lycurgus, and by lneans of 
the widely-extending connection
 of their hou
e, especially 
adapted to counteract the one-sided and inflexible Dori:3IU 
and to introduce the beneficent germs of L niversal I-Iel- 
lenic culture into Sparta. Hence we may ascribe to their 
influence the circumstance that Terpander was inyited to 
dome:;:ticat
 at Sparta the Lyric art which hid creatiye 
n1ind had sy:::.tenultized, to ban the evil dænlons of dis- 
('ord by the kindly charm of nlu..:ie, and to widen the 
narrow hound:-- of Rpartan ('ulture. IIi
 art wa
 officially 
introduced and a
:-:igncd a "dl-<ldìned po:::.ition in the 
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comlnonwealth; his seven-stringed either received legal 
sanction. The public wor
hip of the gods was animated 
Reform of the Car- anew by his lofty strains; and above all 

lea.
 Fcsti\ aI. ....01. the great national festival of Apono Car- 
xxn. 1. (n. c. 6,6.) I f: . 1 I ... f h Æ . I 
neus, t 1e an1i y-C IVllnty 0 t e 
 giC æ, 
which, full of all the reminiscences of the march of the 
Dorians, had beconle a pre-en1Ïnently military festival, 
was reformed 80 as to be cOlnbined with a competitive ex- 
hibition of Æolic music. The heightened splendor of the 
festival was to bring with it a reconciliation of all parties, 
an oblivion of the past, and the beginning of a new and 
happier era. 
The invitation of Terpander is no solitary phenomenon 
in this ren1arkable period of inner n10vements in Sparta. 
A few Olympiads after the reform of the Carnean festival 
a new trouble caIne over the land. A n1alignant disease 
broke out, such as frequently burrowed with extrenle ob- 
stinacy in the secluded hot valley of the Eurotas; and 
in its train came discontent, disorder, and sedition. Again 
help was sought abroad, and most naturally looked for 
in the state which had already served as a model for the 
Sparta of Lycurgus, and had known how to unite on its 
island the old and the new, law and religion, severity of 
discipline and progress of culture. Froin Crete the reli- 
gi0n of Apollo had once, with its purifying power, risen 
upon all Greek lands like the advent of a new era, and 
here, even at this date, the expiating priests of Apollo, 
enjoyed a high reputation. They had appropriated in full 
n1easure the fa
ulties of the n1usic art without sacrificing 
its connection with the religious worship; and as the ser- 
vice of Apolle demanded a collected serenity of soul, a 
genial trust in the god, and a confident conlnland over 
the higher powers of the nlind, so these priestly singers 
had also presel veà the full power of poetry and music in 
the service of the same objects. On the other hand, 
Cretan art was not without a political end. In the inter 4 
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est of its native political system it used its best endeavors 
to keep up military vigor in the imluigrant Doriau:5, and 
to animate their courage as warriors. Thi
 purpo:;e was 
fulfilled by livelier Ineasures of instrumental and vocal 
music, and of the dance, as well as by fe.3tive rites ac- 
cording to which boys and youths danced to the ::::ound of 
the flute, partly in full panoply, partly naked, in orùer 
joyou
ly to proye their health of body and soul. 
Of this luany-sided art the Gortynian Tha- Thaletas and 
letas was a. master; and the greater the origi- the I . G.rmn O o l - 
prerut. . 
nal connection between the Laconian and Cre- >..xviii. 4. (B. 
. .. 1 fi I d 1 II ' c. 665.) 
tan lll
tItutlOns, t Ie rmer 1a t Ie a lance re- 
mained between Crete and Sparta, even in the latter days 
of dangerous wars, and the more readily was the attention 
of the Spartan:s, when again oppressed by the menaces of 
public d
order, directed towards Thalctas, whose great ser- 
vices towards the aniulation of political discipline were 
known to theln through their Cretan auxiliaries. As 
they owed to Terpander the renovation of the Carnean, so 
they were indebted to Thaletas for the institution of the 
Gymnopædic festival. The latter was dedicated to dIe 
system of publié training; the dances of the naked boys 
were to strengthen and steel the body after the years of 
di
ease through which the land had pa

ed, to re-animate 
public spirit and unite men's n1Índs in COllinon festive en- 
joyment. That Thaletas penetrated farther and deeper, 
that his work was legislative and perInancntly systcma- 
tized the long-neglected Inusic culture on the basis laid 
down by Tcrpander in connection with religious institu- 
tion:-:, i5 evident, if fronl nothing else, from the fact that in 
defiance of all chronology he wa.;: brought into connection 
with Lycurgu
, as cycrything was wont to be brought that 
had pcrmanently and powerfully pcnetratcd Spartan 
society and, so to sppak, entered into it
 life's blood. 
The work of Terpander and Thaletas has probably 
much to do with the internal movements which had made 
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their appearance after the close of the first l\Ie:5senian war. 
By the latter Sparta had been driven out of her ancient 
course, and brought into the strealll of new anJ widely- 
spreading relations. 'Vith these the ancient forms of so- 
ciety calculated on isolation refused to harI1l011ize, on ac- 
count of the narrow liInits anJ the purely n1ilitary 
character of their discipliue. \Ve have seen how the 
craving- for an extended national culture was felt and sat- 
isfied. 
Fresh disturbances However, even with these modifica- 
during the war. tions, the Lycurgic state proved itself uu- 
equal to the performance of the difficult tasks which 
offered then1sel ves after the successful rising of 
Iessenia. 
The resistance in the <>pen field was unexpected, and shook 
the confident military courage of the army. 'Vhen finally 
the surrounding countries one after the other joined the 
rebels, and in the whole peninsula an anti-Spartan party 
raised its head, Sparta again showed signs of weakness 
and helplessness. This state, with all its appearance of 
vigor and manliness, was never prepared for any unusual 
event, because it was, as it were, only trained for a fixed 
course of things. For the great part she had been called 
upon to play, Sparta was still too poor in llloral resources, 
and far from the perfect independence which the ancient
 
required above all from a well-ordered political system. 
The greatest trouble of all was again caused by the terri. 
torial condition. To a number of Spartiatæ, it will be re- 
melllbered, land had been assigned in 
Iessenia; these and 
their families had now, ever since the war had broken out, 
been deprived of their means of sustenance, and demanded 
compensation, whirh could not be given without a new 
distribution of land. The lllost violent disturbances broke 
out, and threatened to overtake the state at the very mo- 
ment when it needed the fullest di
play of its powers 
against its enemies. As suprcnle lords of the soil, the 
kings had to watch over the order of territorial pos
e:5sion; 
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against them the public di
content turned, and the throne 
òf the He:raclidæ was in the fir
t Ïllitance menaced. In 
tbis trouble they turned their eyes to the land with which 
their house stood in a primitive connection, to ....-\.ttica, the 
country which, little touched by the agitation of the 
migrations of Greek tribes, had quietly established its own 
political sJ'stem. 
In accordance with her situation, Attica T t d 
yr reus an 
had received into her bosom the germs of Hel- elegiac poe- 
lenic mental culture from the most various re- try. 
gions, especially from Ionia, in order to cheri
h them at 
home into the fullle5s of development. In this her inhabi- 
tants had particularly succeeded with elegiac verse, a 
species of poetry which, originally belonging to Homer's 
native land, by shortening the second hexameter changed 
the epic measure into a new metre, in which the dignity 
of IIomeric verse wa:5 preserved, but at the same time the 
charming lllovement of a lyric strophe obtained. Kever 
in the field of poetry has so minute a change produced so 
great results. Already in the cities of Ionia elegiac verse 
was employed to call forth military valor in the citizens 
by its vigorous rhythm; transplanted into the quieter con- 
ditions of life in Attica, it served to uphold a loyal adhe- 
rence to ancient statutes and a love of civil order. After 
this f:.l
hion it was practiced by Tyrtæus, whom the mere 
connection between his native place of Amphidna and the 
Heraclidæ served to recommend, and in a yet higher de- 
gree the serious and instructive, and at the same time 
lofty and impetuous, vigor of his muse. That he wa
 sum- 
moned to Sparta in the interest of the endangered royal 
power is proved by the fact that his elegies cOIupo5ed for 
Sparta in5i
ted, above all, on the rule of the Heraclidæ as 
founded by the divine will, and on the diyision of power 
among king, people, and popular a5
embly, as aCCOID- 
pli:-:hed un(ler the sanction of the Pythian oracle. The 
Eeu:-:e of military honor and loyal ty to the royal house )f 
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the land, such were the sentiments sung by Tyrtæus; 
hence his songs were sung by the soldiers before the tent 
of the king. In phrases easily imprinting themselves on 
the Inemory they described how Dorian discipline must 
show itself in the bearing of each individual, in the serried 
ranks, in the firm order of battle, in a devotion to the 
whole, regardless of self, and how every dereliction of 
order brought disgrace and ruin upon the whole. Besides 
these, howeyer, songs for the march, to animate the troops 
during the charge, "Thich was regulated by a fixed 
rhythm, were also taught by him in Sparta. He was not 
merely a singer for army and people, who by the gentle 
power of poetry assuaged the troubled spirits and led the 
hesitating back to their duty, but his agency was also that 
of a statesman. He succeeded in inducing the aristo- 
cratic obstinacy of the Spartiatæ, which had shown itself 
so inflexible towards the Parthenii, to allow the admission 
of new citizens, and thus re-invigorated and reformed, the 
people of the Spartiatæ marched onward on its victorious 
course. 
Meanwhile the war itself had taken a 
Second Messenian 
'Var (\Var of Aris- different turn from that hoped for by the 
tomenes.) Post 01. Messenians, and feared by the Spartans. 
xxx. (n. c. 660.) 
All the notices we llave of Tyrtæus prove 
of themselves that the superior strength of the enemies 
left the Spartans time to strengthen and collect thenlselves 
at home. No attack was dared upon Laconia in her 
strong natural fortifications. The allies themselves were 
locall y too distant from one another to act with unani- 
mity. Of yet superior importance was the circumstance 
that the single members of the alliance one and all pur- 
sued objects of their own; at Argos and at Pisa, the 
princes at the head of the anny, after all, only desired to 
strengthen the power of their own houses; and no aux- 
iliary troops were sent by them. Messenia's truest and most 
faithful ally was Arcadia; their armies were united, and 
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protected the newly-gained land "ith so superior a force 
agaiu:5t the Spartans, that the latter are said to have been 
obliged to employ the lllethod of bribery to separate tho 
allies. The villainy of Aristocrates allowed them to suc- 
ceed. 'Yhen the armies were standing opposite one all- 
other by the" great foss," 
 canal of the :\Iessenian plain, 
for the decisive struggle, the faithless king, whose troops 
made up two-thirds of the army, under the pretext of un- 
fhvornble signs in the sacrificial victims, recalled his army 
out of the battle, which had already begun. This created 
confusion and disorder among the 
Icssellians on the right 
wing, so that they were easily surrounded by the Spartans, 
who obtained a Hlcile victory. The Arcadians cursed the 
king, when his crime was discovered; and he was stoned 
as a traitor. On the most sacred spot of the Arcadian 
land, high up on Lycæon, by Zeus' altar of ashes, stood 
for centuries the pillar whose warning inscription an- 
nounced that "by the fh.vor of Zeus, )Iessenia had dk;co- 
vered the traitor, and that he had suffered the penalty of 
perjury. :Ko crime relnains undiscovered." l\Ieanwhile 
no new a
si.stance arrived, and :\Iessenia was lost. 
True, the struggle was continued. But it took a 
totally different turn. The plains could no longer be 
held; and the contest became a guerilla-war, with its 
centre in the inaccessible mountains on the Arcadian 
frontier. Starting hence, Aristomenes succeeded in pene- 
trating by venturous incur
ions into the heart of Laconia, 
und retnrlling loaded with booty even froln the securely- 
situated Phari
, where the Spartan state kept its supplies 
und treasures. Though he was himself no longer able 
to lcyy an arlny, the Lacedæmonians trembled at his 
llaIne on the banks of the Eurotas, and with bitter wrath 
saw their fielùs devastated rear after year by hi:; raiders. 
Thcir taetic
, calculated for battle in the open ficld, wcre 
utterly unable to terminate a war of thi:::; kind. Accord- 
ingly .Aristom('n(1
 coul<1 t'arr\. it on f(n' several ycar:04. 
]1 
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His Ilead-quarters were at Eira, a steep height of ex.. 
teneive circlunference in the wilùest mountain-country, 
between two streams flowing down to the N eda. The 
whole highland district, which belongs to .A.rcadia rather 
than to Elis, resembles a fortress; through its gorges no 
army could advance in marching order, and the troops 
which haù fallen out of their ranks were lost in impervi- 
ous clefts of the rocks. Here with their flocks and herds 
and other moveables had settled the remnant of the free 
Messenians and awaited better times with Aristomenes, 
,vho continued to look around for his old allies. Sur- 
rounded more and more clo
el y by the Spartans, they at 
last commanded nothing beyond the narrow valley of the 
N eda, through which they obtained their supplies and 
kept up their connection with friendly places. For two 
important ports, l\iethone and Pylus, had still remained 
in the hands of the Mess
nians, and endeavored to 
damage the Spartans on shipboard, as Aristomenes did 
by land. These three remote points could not be held 
in the long run; and at last the remnants of the be
t 
Messenian families which had survived through the long 
exhausting years of war, had to make up their minds to 
quit their native soil, which, deserted by all extraneous 
aid, they could not hope to re-conquer. They 
Fan of Eira. 
01. xxxiii. retreated into Arcadian territory, where they 
4, circ. (n. c. were hos p itabl y received. The more unquiet 
657). 
and active spirits emigrated farther; son1e to 
Cyllene, the port of Elis, through which Arcadia from the 
earliest times has 1!eep. 
onnected with the 'Vestern sea, 
and hence across the water 
n the same direction, whîch 
had already been followed by bands of 1\lesscnians after 
the first war, to the l\iessenian sound. One band was led 
by Gorgus, the son of Aristomenes, the other by Mantl" 
cles, the son of Theocles, the seer who had foretold tre 
fall of Eira from the fulfilment of the Divine omens. 
From "Lhe l\lessenians who derived their descent from these 
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ancestors, there grew up a fortunate and rowerful race 
which obtained don1Ïnion in Rhegium and afterwards also 
in Zancle. Others turned towards the Eastern seas; 
among them Aristomenes himself, who died at Rhodes, in 
the midst of fresh plans of vengeance, for the realization 
of which he is said even to have sought the co-operation 
of A
iatic despots. The Diagoridæ on Rhodes boasted 
that through the daughter of .Aristomenes hiB heroic blood 
had found its way into their family. 
l.Iessenia herself, after losing her noble families, sank 
into a pitiable condition; the fair land, once famed as the 
most fortunate of the loæ of the Heraclidæ, was extin- 
guished from out of the history of the Greek people. 
N ow as of old the springs of the Pamisus watered the 
luxuriant lands; but those who had remained were forced 
to till their native soil as villeins of the Spartans; and 
the farther they were removed from the centre of the 
ruling power, the harder and the nlore suspicious was the 
treatment they experienced. The mountain-sacrifices of 
the !\Iessenian Zeus, every divine worship and sacred rite 
of their fathers which had been celebrated in the Pelas- 
gian oak-groves, were suppressed by force. The land 
that had not been distributed in lots was left uncultivated 
for the purpose of pasture. Dreariest of all was the de- 
solation of the coast-districts, the inhabitants of which 
had emigrated in large bodies; the name of Pylus sank 
into oblivion, and the fairest harbor of the peninsula lay 
enlpty and waste. To guard the coast, besides the Asinre- 
nns, the N auplieans, whom a similar fate had expelled 
out of Argolis, were settled in l\Iethone. No increa:-:e of 
Spartan homestead,; took place. In the sanle way, a dis- 
tribution of the Spartiate community on either side of the 
Taygetus was sagaciously avoided, Lecause it would have 
endangered the common discipline and the unity of the 
statc. Probably a great part of the 
[e8:.:ellian re'
eIHW8 
was appropriated hy the state as 
uch, and expended for 
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The hundred the benefit of the commonwealth. A new . 
towns of La- division of districts took place; and, like 
conia. 
ancient Crete, Laconia now numbered one 
hundred places, a number pleasing to the gods. Of these 
places SOlne lay on the frontier of Argolis, others in the 
vicinity of the river N eda, and on behalf of the land 
thus enlarged, the kings annual1y offered up the grcat 
sacrifice of one hundred oxen, in order to beseech the 
gods to maintain the powerful state under the guardian- 
ship of the Heraclidæ in undiminished greatness. 


Sparta, however, could not rest satisfied with preserv- 
ing her a.cquisitions, after she had once entered upon the 
path of conquest, and now amassed Inore than a third of 
the whole peninsula as a mighty hereditary dOininion. 
During the l\Iessenian wars the tendencies hostile to her 
had too clearly manifested thenlselves not to oblige heX" 
after her victory to think of nothing so eagerly as of 
overthrowing for ever the hostile party, and extending 
and strengthening her own power in the peninsula. 
W b t As to the object of these endeavors no 
ars e ween 
Sparta and Ar- doubt could exist. The wide interior of 
cadia. h . I h d d d . 
t e penillsu a a supporte an gIven 
confidence to the whole Messenian popular movement. 
The Arcadian cities had offered hospitality and their 
citizenship to the exiles: the daughters of Aristomenes 
were married in Phigalea and Heræa, and brought up 
their chilãren in hatred against Sparta and her lust of 
lanù. The l\fesseniall war had been an Arcadian war at 
the sanle time, and Phigalea, the stronghold ill the valley 
of the N eda, and situated in the close vicinity of Eira, 
had been already once taken by the Spartans, in order to 
cut off Aristomelles from the other. Yet they had not 
succeeded in. taking up a permanent position in this, the 
most savage part of the mountain-country. 
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'Yith all the greater energy they re- 
AIIiance of Tegca 
newed their attacks from the 1110re ac- with Sparta. OJ. 
ce55ible eastern side. Here the read led xh r . circ., (B. c. 
6uO. ) 
oyer low ridges out of the upper valley 
of the Eurotas into the country of the Alpheus, whose 
sprinf,rs meet on the broad table-land, for which the scat- 
tered districts found an earl y and permanent centre in 
the city of the Tegeatæ. Part of the Arcadian popula- 
tion, so far as it dwelt along the gradual fall of land 
along the Eurotas, had here been long reduced to the 
condition of Spartan Periæci; and for securing and COIll- 
l}leting this conq UC:5t, avenging old offences suffered at the 
hands of Tegea, and extinguh:hing the memory of the 
capture of their kings Charilaus and Theopompus by new 
victories, the time seemed now to have arrived, the 
rather that, after the fall of Aristocrates, Arcadia had 
again been broken up into a number of autonomous 
cantons. ..Accordingly, after the expubion of the 
Ies- 
senians had been refused, the arn1Ìes of the Spartiatæ en- 
tered Tegcatis, to whose inhabitants the Spartan kings 
endeavored to prove, from Delphic oracles, that .A.rcadia. 
had been de
tined to them by the god
, and that: the wide 
plain would soon be Illcasurcd with the mefu:;uring-line, to 
be allotted to Spartiatæ as their po;:;scssion. 
But it was not long before thcy were made to under- 
stand the difficulty of the conquest of a lofty and rude 
nlountain-country, abounding in 
tl1rdy and tenlpcrate iu- 
habitantl3. The Spartans suffered sore troubles of war, 
and in
tead of di,-iding the conquered tcrritory amongst 
thelll":c!YcS according to their fancy, many of them had to 
learn to dig as captives at the canals of the ..,A..lpheu
, and 
themsel,.es to experience the fate of prison(lr
-of-war. 
Force wa
 of no avail against Tegea, the inlnloyable bul- 
wark of the free Illountain-Iand; whereupon the oraelc 
pointed out another way to the Spartans. They were to 
conquer by luean:; of thc rCluains of Ore5tes, "hich lnu
t 
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be securely transported to Sparta from the soil of 
Tegcatis. The transportation of these relics was doubt- 
less itself a consequence of a turn in the fortune of war, 
which had gradually come to smile upon the Spartan 
n1ilitary forces, in return for their endurance and superior 
tactics. The royal power in Sparta availed itself of 
every opportunity to revive the connection with the tradi- 
tions of the Heroic age, and to extinguish, by acts of 
piety towards the remains of the Pelopidæ, the memory 
of the mighty revolution to which the present order of 
things at Sparta owed its beginning. Both sides were 
sickening of the desolating war; Sparta had long had to 
relinquish the idea of subjecting Arcadia: and the hero- 
ism of the citizens of Tegea preserved Arcadia from the 
fate of Messenia, and turned the foreign policy of Sparta 
into another course. For the purpose of effecting a 
mutual reconciliation the common worship of Heroes was 
employed, and the reminiscences of the glorious hegemony 
of Agamemnon revived, which Arcadia too had once 
acknow ledged. The Heraclidæ of Sparta were recognized 
as his successors, and, to express this recognition, the 
remains of Orestes were solemnly transported into La- 
conia. N ear the sources of the Alpheus was erected the 
pillar on which were inscribed the treaties between Tegea 
and Sparta. The Tegeatæ entered into this new relation 
,vith their military honor unblen1ished; and hereafter fol- 
lowed the Spartan policy and swore military fealty to the 
Heraclidæ. The place of honor conceded to them on the 
left wing of the federal army shows how glad the Spar- 
tans were to have changed these obstinate enemies into 
brothers-in-arms; and the fidelity with which Tegea 
maintained this association is as honorable a testimony of 
the bravery of her citizens as the successful endurance 
they had shown in their struggle for freedom. 
The pillar on the Alpheus Inarks an epoch of change 
in Peloponnesian history; institutions of political la,v, 
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established centuries previously by the legislators of 
Sparta, now for the first time acquired their full Ín1port- 
ance. 
For even Lycurgus is said already to have cast his eyes 
beyond the internal affairs of his country, upon the entire 
peninsula, and to have recognized the necessity of mea- 
sures for a union of all its tribes and states. Among the 
inlmigrant tribes, next to the Dorians, the Ætolians, pos- 
sessed the greatest amount of independent vigor: they had 
spread along the west coast, as the Dorians had along the 
eat.:t. Thus a double centre of gravity existed in the pe- 
nill5ula. Hence if the latter was to attain to a develop- 
ment of strength and unity, everything depended on 
creating a peaceable and permanently established relation 
between the 'Vestern and Eastern states. For this pur- 
pose a religious centre was requisite, a sanctuary of uni- 
\Ter3al significance both for the immigrant tribes and for 
those "ho had been from the first settled in the peninsula. 
The Pelasgian Zeus owned a primitive sanc- 
tua ry in tbe valle y of the Al p heus where the The sanct
ary 
, at OIympm.. 
greatest river of the peninsula enters the low- 
lands of the western coast out of the narro,v valley of the 
Arcadian mountains. The height above bore, like the 
Arcadian Lycæon, the name given to the seats of the gods 
-Olympus; at its base Zeus had, descending in lightning, 
nlarked the earth with tokens, to which the feelina of a 
o 
special local presence of the invisible god attached it
elf: 
his altar arose out of sacrificial a
hes, and priestly fami- 
lies here announced his hidden will. This oracle had 
existed long before the foundation of the states of Elis 
and Pi
a. The ..A.chæan:;:, who arrived under Agorius the 
}>elopide, to take part in the foundation of Pisa, joined 
this worship of Zeus and combined with it the adoration 
a;; Hero of their ancestor Pelops, in whose honor they in- 
t-:tituted fe;:;tive games. By the side of Zcu
, IIcrc wa
 
aùored; her sanctuary was the fl'dcral :-:;,ulctuary of the 
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two neighbor-states, and the choir of sixteen women who 
in conlpany wove the robe of 1-1ere was represented by the 
sixteen country-towns which lay equally distributed in 
Eli:::; and Pisatis. This federal relation was al:;o extended 
to the worship of Zeus, which had gained a totally new 
importance frolll the acces;:;ion of the Achæan Pelopidæ. 
Pisa, frOlll the first the weaker state, enùeavored to find 
protection for her sanctuaries against her neighbors on the 
south and cast, especially against the Arcadians, who 
asserted an ancient claim to the river-shed of the Alpheus, 
by adhering closely to Elis; and Elis again found in her 
participation in the administration of Pis a the desired 
opportunity of acquiring power and influence beyond the 
frontiers of her own territory. Both states divided be- 
tween them the superintendence of the sacred worship. 
Olympia becaIIle a centre for the states of the west coast, 
and as Sparta aimed at union with these, a form here pre- 
sented itself than which none more suitable could be 
found. For Zeus, especially according to the conception 
of the Achæan tribe, was the COlnn10n guardian of the 
peoples, the n10st ancient federal deity of all the Hellenes, 
and at the same tilne the protector of the Heraclidic 
principalities in Peloponnesus. In his worship at Olym- 
pia, Sparta joined all the more readily, inaslIluch as it 
,yas closely combined with the adoration of Pelops as the 
founder of the Olympian festive games, and the model of 
all Olympian athletes; for to honor this house in every 
way was the fanlily policy of the Heraclidæ. 
In the ten1ple of Here at Olympia was pre- 
Lycu!'gus and served as late as the acre of the Antonines a 
Iphitus. ,(. (. (. b , (. 
disc of bronze on which a circular inscription 
contained the legal statutes as to the celebration of the 
Olympian festival. Aristotle recognized and examined 
this inscription as the most ÏInportant document of Pelo- 
ponnesian history. According to his testimony, the name 
of IJycurgus stood on it next to that of I phitus, king of 
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}Lli
. K owhere, however, is there any eviJcnce that the 
docuulCnt wa:; it
elf made out at the 
ame time, and by 
both, in the naIlle of their re5pectÎve 
tates They might 
have been nleutioned as the authors of the mutual agree- 
ment on a monumental in
cription cOlnpo:-:ed at a much 
later date. In any case, I
ing Iphitus was regarded in 
the native tradition as the local founder of the fedcral festi- 
val, and as the author of its significance, which extended 
beyond the countries in the imnlcdiate vicinity. Accord- 
ingly, in the court of the temple of Zeus stood the bronze 
figure of a WOlnan of lofty Etature, reprc:;:euting t1w Olyul- 
pic cC;3
ation of arms, and by her siùe Iphitu::;, whonl she 
gratefully crowned with a wreath. ...-\.lthough the Pi3æan 
UlcoIllcnes is name<J, as well as Iphitus, yet even at that 
time both the preponderance in power and the fir
t place 
in h.onor belonged to Elis. The name of Iphitus indi- 
cat
s the most important epoch in the progr
 of these 
transactions. It was found impo:-:sible to establish a defi- 
nite connection between hiIu and his predece;-.;sors of the 
house of Oxylus. He is him
elf called a Heraclide, and 
is at all evcnts Eaid to have introduced the wor
hip of 
Heracles, agaÏllit which the Eleans up to that time mani- 
fested an aversion, and to have e
tablished a connection 
bctween himself and his 
tate and the Delphic god. This 
was the bame epoch in ,vhich the ancient connection "ith 
....\.ehaia, of which the invitation to Agorius is a proof, was 
di

ulved to make way for a feeling of decided aver
ion 
fnun Sparta. About the same tÏIlle the nlyths of the 
I'rin1Ïtive alliance in al'nl
 hehveen Oxylus and the Hera- 
cJi(læ grew up. Eli
 find Sparta were at one in the inte- 
r
t:3 of their policy, and in order mutually to support one 

ul.\)ther in carrying it into execution they concluded an 
alliance, with the 
lnctuary of the Pi
æ,ln Zeu" for itcl cen- 
tre. Thi" alliance was in alJ lnain point;;; eonlplete and 
firnlly ei'taLlii'hed, when, \\ ith the victory of Coræbu
, 776 
B. c., the catalogue of the OIYUlpic victor=, cOllullcnceù to 
11* 
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he r<'g'ularly kept, anù with it the documentary history of 
the federal sanctuary tl)ok its beginning. 
The b:lsi
 of the f('deration was the eOlunlon recognition 
of the Olympian Zeus and the ('omnlon partieipation in 
his 1cstivah;, wl1Ïch ,,
ere to be held regularly every fifth 
;) e
n-, after the Bunlnlcr Bolstice, at tho titue of the appear- 
ancc of the full-nloon, a
 a fpdt\ral fc
tiYal. "Tith this 
were eOllneetf.d Jl1:Luy cir(,uln
tanccs which brought into 
clo
c and hcneficent contact the 8idC'
 of thC' 1>enin
u1a. 
hitherto kf'pt apart. n()
Hl
 were built, tho seasons for 
the festivals received a. fixed arrangmneut, ana Jnutual ob- 
ligations werc unùertakC'll. Elis was confirnlcd in the 
right uf presidcncy bhe ]}fl,d taken for herself out uf the 
hands of the Pisæans; find tho Elcans were (\ntru
ted 
'.vith the duty of nunouJH'ing t]l(' approach of the fc::,tivul 
hy nH'an
 of Facrcd )nf'
:';l')lgC'rs. 'Ylth this anl1ounce- 
Jllent eonlnleuc('d the cessation of fil"nlS; the roa<1:ì to ri:3:l 
Imd to rellulÏn open and ulliJuperilleJ, fiud nIl the land 
rouJ1<l the temple perfectly secure. 'Yhocvcr by a deed of 
violence disturbed this interval of peace was citel1 before 
the te-rnple-court of Elefins. E\(\l"Y ('oHyict beca1uc tho 
Fcrf of the oficuc1ed god, and could ouly be ransomed 
by paYlnent of a considerable f\tnn. A telnple-trl'a
lIre 
,,,as funned, and n series of statutes C'.;;:tablished, which 
obtained validity as the sacred law of Olympia. 
In the first place Elis, thanks to IlCr po- 
A!1inn,co of Elis litie rulers refl l )cd the adyantacrc:::) of this 
wIth SIHlrt
L. ' b 
a

ocifltiun. ]
y nature the J110st open and 
defi'll(>ele8
 Jand of the penil1
ula. for the attacks of the 
Areadian hi
hlall<l tribe-
, 
ho su('cccded, hy her nl1ianee 

 
with Sparta, ill effeeting this r(\
ult, that not only wa
 the 
inh:'grity of her territory guarmÜC'cd by the more pow('r- 
ful stat<', but in gC'Jleral every attack 011 it dC'clarC'd a vio- 
]at.ioll ()f the OIYInpic truce of the goù
. Thus Eli:,; was 
left free to pur
ue her own course, and could ulldi
hlfb- 
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H' 
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edly extend and -uenzthen her power t the -- nth ad. 
van in from the PenetJ
. 
Â-- r thi.. ederation enabled her w quit h r 
PJSi . n 
 a m re c-ant n and ' n the mßnence 0 
raJ capi' npon the ra1 -'
 0 th land. _-\3 
representa .ve th Dcrian population she in conjunc-- 
tion wi h Efu, 

 the Olympian atut in a L 
rian '; n:
. The -rtive combatants ran naked on th 
banks, the AJph 
 as on th 0 th Euro a..-, from th 
date 0 th fifteenth celebra. on 7 and from th firs a 
th of the wild olive w' the victor's prize. 8 rta 
with Em, d erminëd th adm
 n 0 h wh an- 
I. unced them....-eh..
 as compeut r- in the comm n 
 cn- 

i . and;?3II1 
Â5 for th inhabitants 0 Pl::
 th D1-
ves they mad a 

Ìß1i1a..r experience in thi-: ma er to that 0 the ci+iz Il5 of 
Cm:! bv P
w. Th ..anctaarv lyin before th gat 
Q th ir city, and if nnded by their an- B volt PIs _ 
ces 
, they had to see into th tæ. OL 1.1TÏ. (L c. 
hanfb f othe
, t th r with aU .. ). 
hono
 and pririI _ attac
 to i .d eep reæntment 
t. J pc'" .... n of them, which only awai ed an opportu- 
nity r breaking ut. Thb ar when a vi_ roos family 

.quned a pl'OmÏn n PJSiñ n am D them, and with the 
h Jp 0 the people ob ined a hei_ht n I prinffiy power 
TIw W
 the h Ompha1ion probably bel ,n

 to 
a branch of th Æ olian n bility hi h had imm; _'Ta ed 
in P
3. Th 
n of Omphali n WIk: Panta- 
leon. He ... moo th ,_ vernm t when ':' P Iò. 
was so fully occupied with the internal trouble:, ronse- 
qnen npon th 
I...... nian war:; tha i became im r .bJ 
t r he 0 - her influence ab d. Forth: à by th 
alliance 1i..h 
\.rcadIa, Pan alee n knew how to use thi3 
. e wen en _ b ti) re-&Cf}uire the r --"hts and honor: 
ken ímm th Pi:- : two Olympia
. the twenty-::Uth 
n] --PT" nth. t r' bra I, in the Damp f Iili 
 _e, wit 
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rights equal to those of the Eleans. l\Iatters n;;::sunled a 
Ph " still more fh,yorable aspect when the TCl11ellide, 
Idon. 1 . 
P udon, rose with great succe
B in the ea
t of the 
peninsula, drove the Spartans out of the conquered border- 
district of Argolis, beat thell1 in open battle near Hysiæ, 
and then took his victorious march straight across Ar- 
cadia, in order to destroy their influence on the west coa
t 
as well as the east. Elis was not only deserted by her 
allies, but also involved in a struggle with the 
\chæans, 
,yho entertained an ancient and just wrath again:3t their 
neighbors on account of the exclusion of their f(ullili

 
from Olyulpia. Thus the Argive dynast succeeded with- 
out much labor in attaining to the goal of his anlbitious 
desires. As the heir of Ileracles he perfornled in the 
sacred field of the Altis, formerly measured out by his 
ancestor, the great sacrifice, which had already obtained a 
significance extending beyond the penin
ula. The festival 
(the twenty-eighth after Coræbus) he held in conlpany 
with the Pisæans; the Eleans were excluded as well as 
the Spartans; and thus the hegenlony of the peninsula, 
which the Spartans already imagined they possessed, had 
again returned to the royal house which occupied the seat 
of Aganlemnon. 
l\Ieanwhile these brilliant successes lasted 
Defeat of Pisa l .l' b . f . TI S 
and Triphylia. on Y lor a rIe tIme. Ie partans suc- 
ceeded in coming to the assistance of the 
Eleans before the outbreak of the Messenian revolt, while 
the latter in their turn used their utmost endeavor to re- 
conquer the pos
ession of their rights. The eight-and 
h'rcutipth wa
 er&sed from the series of the OlynIpiads as 
a revolutionary celebration, and the following again held 
unùel' the pre
idcncy of the exiled officers. Pisa re- 
nlained uncleI' her dynasty, which had no intention of re- 
signing its rights. She a,yailed herself once more of the 
troubles of Sparta in order to collect an army of Pisæans, 
Arcadians, and Triphylians, 
nd to celebrate the four. 
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and-thirtieth Olympiad in her own name. This was the 
last triuDlph of the daring house of the Ornphalionidæ. 
For after the fall of Eira which it had been the great 
error of the Anti-Spartan party to pertuit, a complete re- 
vubion took place; nor did the Spartans allow a nlO- 
Illellt':-:; delay before settling nlatters at Eira in conforn1Ïty 
to their illter('
t
. Pi
a her:5elf was again treated without 
any har
hne
s, doubtle:5s froln a fear of polluting the 
sacred territory of the tel
ple with the blood of those 
whose home it was. They retained their independence. 
The participators in t11e last rising were treated with 
less consideration. The cities of Triphylia which had 
their centre in the teInple of Posidon at San1Ïcum, and al- 
though founùed by :\Iinyi, wcre yet nearly allied with Ar- 
caclia, were now dé
troyed. The Spartans were assuredly 
interested in clearing the ground frOlll here fi" far as the 
frontier of what had been l\Ie

enia, and in effectually 
preventing any attenlpts at a ri
ing from this quarb r. 
In Lepreunl two parties had opposed one another like 
Guelphs and Ghibellines; the 
Ies
enian party under the 
leadership of Denlothoides, the son-in-law of .Aristomenes; 
while the other had been strong enough to send armed aid 
to tlw Spartans in l\Iessenia. Hence Lcpreum not only 
continued to exist, but was even increased and strength- 
ened by an end being put to the existence of Elualler 
places. It was to serve as a fortified post, and an inlPor.. 
taut support of the Laconian interests on the confincs of 
Arcadia, Elis, anù ::\Ie:3'enia. 
Thus the national affairs of Elis seemed to 
De
truction 
have been permanently settled hy Sparta; hut of Pisa. OJ. 
the ancient enmity between EIis and Pi:3a re- 1. cire. (n. 
c. 580.) 
mained uua ppea
ed. Pantaleon had left be- 
hind hinl two son
, Dmlìophon and Pyrrhu
. .A.lready 
DaIllOphon, the eIder brother, was regarded with eyes of 

uspicion by the prince
 of Eli
; and preparatory nlea- 
sures for a ncw :;ccc:3::;ion were believed to be perceptible. 
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But scarcely had Pyrrhus assumed the reins of govern.. 
Inent, when, resolved to break the oppressive rt31ation of 
the alliance, he called the whole valley of the Alpheus 
under arnlS against Elis. Triphylia again joined the alli- 
ance, as well as the neighboring districts of Arcadia, 
which, although their state took no public part in the war, 
were yet always ready to help the Pisæans by bands of 
volunteers. This war decided the fate of the whole west- 
ern coast. The Pisæans were incapable of resisting the 
united armies of Elis and Sparta; their military force was 
small; their slllall land scarcely at one with itself; and 
since on this occasion it was they who had boldly broken 
the public peace, every consideration for the sanctity of 
their city was now cast to the winds. It was destroyed, 
und that according to so elaborate and complete a plan, 
that at a later period its traces were in vain sought .for on 
the vine-clad hills near Olympia. As many of the inhabi- 
tants as remained in the land became the tributaries ûf 
the temple of Zeus. A great nUlllber enligrated from the 
coast in the vicinity, in order to escape the yoke of the 
hated Eleans, anlong thenl especially the DY8pontiulls, 
while their neighbors the Letrinæ..'llls, who had held by 
Elis, remained undisturbed on their lands. 
Pisatis was, after 
Iessenia, the second country which 
,vas forcibly erased out of the history of the peninsula. 
The antique sound of its name continued to survive in the 
mouth of the people and the language of the poets; nor, 
with the exception of the capital Pisa, the place of which 
was filled up in another way, were the ancient eight towns 
of the district destroyed. They continued to exist as vil- 
lage cOlllmunities under the suprenlacy of Elis; and as the 
flowers of the earth continue to blooln over battle-fields 
find graves, so, after all these troubles, the sacred company 
of the sixteen women who embroidered the festive robe of 
Here remained as a charming type of the primitive sis. 
terly union betwe
n the two countries. 
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The ruling fan1Ïlies which occupied the 
anc ient ro y al 8eat of Ox y lus had at la.:::t at- Powerful posi. 
tion of Elis. 
tained to the goal of their de
ires. The 
hated land of their neighbors was a subject t
n'itory, while 
their own was doubled in size and at the same time 
secured by the newly-confirmed treaties against hostile 
attacks from mthout. They now removed the adminktra- 
tion of the Olympic sanctuary to their capital, and the 
utter destruction of Pis a served them as a pledge that here 
no city would again arise able to di:-:pute with them the 
conduct of the games. 
.Aß they had carried on the last war in the name of the 
Olympic god, the booty obtained in it was appropriated 
to him; and the Eleans, as admini.,trators of the temple- 
treasure, undertook the obligation of employing the 
nloneys in his honor. The honor of Zcus was a convc- 
nient furm for then1 under which to satisfy their own ambi- 
tion; for, under the pretext of adding to the trea
ure, they 
"ere ahle by force as well as craft, and by purclu
e of 
land, to extend their territory step by step farther south. 
Triphylia, which Sparta had reduced to a defenceless 
state, also became Periæci-Iand of Elis, whose twelve dis- 
trict:-;, four of which belonged to the ruling state on the 
Peneus and eight to the subject or Periæci territory, ex- 
tended as a compact country from the Achæan LarÎ:3us 
down to the X eda. This brilliant succes::; tC8tifies to the 
political activity of the ruling families, who dwelt together 
in strict seclusion on the Peneus. 
'Yith grcat sagacity they had ayailed themselves of the 
circumstances of thc land for the nlaintenance of their pri- 
vileges. For notwith
tnnding her p05'õ:e
'õ:ing an extensive 
line of con,t, Eli.s' want of harbors di
qualified her for 
navigation, and directed her towards agriculture, for 
which, hy the equal excellence of all h
r soil, she was bet- 
t
r endowed than any other country of Peloponne
us. To 
foster this tendency was the constant endeavor of the gOY
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ernn1ent. A careful 
y
tenl of agricultural laws, the 
origin of which was dated back to Oxylu
, forbade the 
nlortgaging of lands a;-::3igncd by the stat
. By these 
means their feudal holdings were to be preserved to the 
Inilitary bands that had inuuigrated, anù the iUIPoverish- 
ment of the nobility and a revolution in the proprietor- 
ship of the soil to be permanently prevented. The snlall 
proprietors were to reInain undisturbed in their avocations, 
and not to be forced to come to town even for the decj
ion 
of lawsuits. For the latter purpose local judges were ap- 
pointed, who dwelt among the country population and 
went circuit at certain fixed terms. On account of the 
public peace no walled cities were allowed; the dense 
population lived in nothing but open hamlets or single 
farms. As the land abounded in corn, wine, and fruit- 
trees, no inlports were needed; the lagunes of the coast 
supplicJ excellent fish, and the mountains ganle. The 
people lived on in a constant condition of easy prosperity. 
Endangered neither by traùe nor the prosperous rise of 
towns, the privileges of the noble families maintained 
thenl::;elves for centuries, and they themselves ruled the 
destinies of the land according to fixed principles. 
Hence the wise consistency and comparatively great suc- 
cess of the policy of the Elean state. 
The real reason of the good fortune of th(;
 
T G hc Û s lympio Eleans was their distance fron1 Sparta, who 
arne. 
needed their support without being dangerous 
to them on account of her superior power; the nlost price- 
less of their posse
sions ,vas their relations of patrons to- 
wards Olympia, which served them as an inexhaustible 
spring of resources and clainls, of which they ullùer:;tood 
how to make the nlost. Hence tlleY never wearied in 
their exertions, not only for maintaining the splendor of 
the Olympic festival, but also for progressively deve10ping 
it in accordance ,,-ith the timet3, and seçuring it against 
the rivalry of other f0sti vü gauIC.3. The narrow circlc of 
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Spartan exercises had long been pa
sed; to the single foot- 
race had been added the double (the Diaullls, in which 
the stadium was traversed twice), and a still longer race 
(the Dolichus) : be
ides wrestling, leaping, throwing of the 
discus and spear, and boxing. The
e gaIlleS were one and 
all held in the stadium, which stretched among the 
wooded heights of the Olympian mountains. A new 
epoch began with the introduction of horse-races. The 
hippodrome was made level, a race-course double the 
length of the stadiuln, and lueeting the latter at a right 
angle. It wa5 the twenty-fifth Olynlpiad when for the 
fir:5t time the four-hor
e chariots a:,
embled to race on the 
banks of the Alpheus. But as the Greeks connected 
everything new with ancient tradition, so no"w the myth 
was formed that already Pelops had won the land by a 
chariot-race from its previous native king, although Hip- 
podanlea's statue with the fillet of victory stood in the 
stadium. The introduction of the chariot-race was fol- 
lowed by that of the race of hor
emen. The more public 
interest increased, the more was coni'ic1eration given to the 
preferences of different tribes; and even such exercises as 
were decidedly repugnant to Dorian discipline, as e. g., the 
com bination of the wrestling and boxing match in the 
Pallcratium, were adopted among the games of Olympia. 
As their national importance advanced, the position of 
the Eleans became more and more distinguished; they 
grew to be a Hellenic power, and their public officers, 
whom a traditional technical knowledge invested with an 
irresistible authority, called them::;elves judges of the Hel- 
leneò (Hellanodicæ), becau
e it was their bu
ine
s to de- 
cide, according to ancient statutes, as to the adlllis
ion of 
IIclleuic citizens to the games, and as to their result. 
The prelin1Ínary te
ting of the competitors for the prizes 
took place at Elis, in the gynlnasiulll of the city, which 
it-.:elf became a IIcllenic IIlOdcl in
titution, where e\Tcn 
Greeks of othcr states fell nlur
 and more into the habit 
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of passing through the ten months' training, in order to 
improve their chances for the Olympic wreath. Thus, a 
chain of fortunate circumstances made the little town on 
the Penens, which had no IIonleric fanle to appeal to, the 
capital of the entire west coast; raised to greatness by 
Sparta, Elis notwithstanding acquired, independently of 
Sparta, a national importance extending over the whole 
of the peninsula, and even beyond its limits. 
R 1 t . b Sparta had left to the Eleans the reli g ious 
e a Ions e- 
tween Sparta side of the connection with Olympia, and 
and Olympia. I h . h . h b d . d 
every ae vantage w lC mlg t e erlve 
from it. The political rights she took into her own 
hands. After perceiving from the resistance of Arcadia 
that any farther advance on the path of the l\Iessenian 
wars was impossible, she no longer attempted to become 
the only state of the peninsula, but merely endeavored to 
be the first; instead of ruling the weaker states, she 
aimed at leading them. As everywhere she attempted to 
revive or keep up the reminiscences of the age of the 
Achæans, so, too, was the hegemony of Agamemnon to be 
restored by the royal Heraclidæ of Sparta: for which 
purpose, according to an ancient tradition of Greek poli- 
tical law, the religious consecration of a national sanctu- 
ary was employed with extraordinary success. Sparta 
stood by the side of the Eleans as the protecting power 
of Olympia, and the guardian of the sworn treaties. By 
her military power she preserved the public peace at the 
season of the festivals, and her allies had to hold their 
troops ready for the same purpose. The Delphic oracle 
had transmitted its consecrated power to the sanctuary of 
Olympia, and given the latter a similar Anlphictyonic 
significance to that which Delphi had long pos3essed for 
the Dorians. The Olympic festival-year was regulated 
according to the Pythian year of ninety-n
.ne lunar 
months. As Apono was the god who had created the 
systeln of the state of Sparta, so he l)lared himself by the 
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side of Zeus as guardian of the Olympian institutions. 
The Spartan;;:, as well as their allies, pledged themselves 
to acknowledge the laws proceeding from Olynlpia, and 
in obedience to them to lay down or to take up their 
arms. Together with the influence of Sparta spread.; the 
recognition of Olyn1pia, and this recognition again is 
the support of the power of the former. Sparta attained 
her position as a representative capital not on the Euro- 
tas, but on the Alpheus; here she became the head of 
the peninsula, which obeyed her provident counsel and 
energetic action. Armed with a domestic power of her 
own superior to every single state of the peninsula, 
he 
had a right to a decisive voice. Her citizens, on account 
of their thorough military training, were the born leaders 
and commanders of the posts. Against the abuse of her 
power protection was afforded by sworn treaties over 
which watched the OIyn1pian Zeus. There was ground 
for assuming that after the experiences of the Arcadian 
feuds Sparta had overcome her cravings for conquest, and 
in wise moderation recognized the lin1Ìts of her territorial 
don1Ïnion. Differences between the lnenlbers of the alli- 
ance were settled by Peloponnesian officers, who, like the 
judges of the games at Elis, were called Hellanodicæ. 
Disputes of greater importance were brought before the 
judicial tribunal of the Olympian temple. 
Thus from insignificant beginnings a new 
The Pelopon- 
Greek Amphictyony had formed itselt nesian Amphic- 
which on the one hand claimed for itself a tyony. 
national inlportance, as the constant recurrence of the 
name of Hellenes in conjun<,tion with all Alnphictyonic 
efforts proves, on the other comprehended a fixed and 
naturally defined circle of districts, :fi)r which, in refer- 
ence to the common Pelops-festival on the ...\.lpheus, the 
collective name "i
land of Pelops," or Peloponnesus, ob- 
tained univc:n;:al CUITCllCY. 
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Anti-Dorian ten- But, however clearly the peninsula 
dcncies remaining seems to be destined by nature to forIn a 
in Peloponnesus. whole, this union has not the less at all 
times been a work of difficulty. Thus, at this period 
a1:,0, within the peninsula itself the Amphictyony and 
the establishment 
f the institutions connected with it met 
with obstinate resistance. Cities and states of considera.. 
ble importance developed in a direction hostile to Dorian 
Sparta and everything proceeding from her. 
The system of the Spartan constitution is so artificial, 
and was gradually perfected under circumstances of such 
peculiarity; it is moreover to so great a degree based 
upon the special locality of Sparta, that it is not astonish.. 
ing that no similar system should ever. have been estab- 
lished in the other countries of the peninsula, although 
here, as well as in I
aconia, Dorial1s had immigrated and 
acquired land under similar conditions. Least of all 
could such a result be achieved on the north and east 
borders of the peninsula, where the new states had becn 
founded on a soil previously occupied by an Ionic coast 
population. Here a seclusion from everything external, 
such as that which was the fundamental condition of no 
Spartan constitution, could never be achieved. Here the 
new states would necessarily be attracted into the general 
movement of the Greek world; and the relation between 
the two shores of the Ægean be earliest re-opened, and 
hence also it was here that the opposites of the Spartan 
political constitution most clearly manifested themselves. 
Th H II The confusion and agitation which followed 
e e enes 
on the Asia- upon the re-settlement of the tribes had pre... 
tic coasts. " I d " I d 1 
val e In no css a egree upon t 1e eastern 
side of the sea than in the districts on the hither Eide. 
'I'ruc, the settlements in Asia 
Iinor, although undertaken 
by scattered bands, had achieved a general and brilliant 
success, which can only be explained by the fact that 
these bands met with no connected and organized resist.. 
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ancc. No state exi
ted \vhere collective force might have 
,yarded oft' the
e landings, and vigoronsly defended the 
soil of the A
iatic coast as its own country. Only on the 
Caystrns, whose valley lay nearest to the centre of the 
Lydian donlÏnion, struggles ,vere undergone, of w"hich the 
menlory has renlained. Here Hellenic men for the first 
tinle contested the dOlninion in Asia witb Oriental hosts; 
and the traditions of the foundation of Ephesus prove 
that the neW-COIners had manifold difficulties to contend 
Bgainst. Their efforts in the struggle were fhcilitated by 
their kinsluanship with the inhabitants of the coast, who, 
conquered or hard pressed by the barbarian nations of 
the intprior, may very probably at several points have 
been ready to give their 
sistance. But even with them 
conflicts took place, especially with the Carians, who were 
least ready to submit to the new order of things. These 
conflicts were not confined to the fir.;t landing, or to the 
occupation and circumvallation of the localities chosen 
for cities. Even after their foundation, the cities had to 
defend themselves against violent attacks, which their un.. 
a

isted force could not have withstood. Thu:; the Ephe.. 
sians had to a
sist the Prieneans against the Carians. In 
the midst of such feuds the narrow limits of the cities 
were gradually confirmed and extended, and Carian and 
Lydian villages incorporated with them. 
The disturbances on the coast extended to the sea. 
For in proportion as the settlers were unable to extend 
themselves into the interior, the coasts became oyer.. 
crowded, and incapable of containing the growing masses 
of the older and younger population. An emigration of 
swarms of population conlnlenced, who relinquished their 
soil to the Ionians and went on shipboard _ in quest of 
fre:::h habitations. The two opposite coasts of the Archi- 
pelago were already occupied; along these the e
ileù 
navigators could only pa.
s as pirate::;, making booty and 
hindèring the prosperity of the new foundations, without 
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finding room for settlements of their own. They had to 
advance farther and farther on less known courses to 
remoter shores.. 
Of these fugitive wanderings of coast-tribes of Asia 
J\Iinor, a necessary consequence of the Æolic and Doric 
foundations of cities, the tradition has been preserved in a 
wide ramification of myths. These tell of the wander- 
ings hither and thither of Trojan heroes, of the emigra- 
tion of the Tyrrhenians from Lydia, of the settlement of 
fugitive Dardanians in Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia, in 
Sicily and Italy. It ,vas a separation of the older and 
younger elenlents of the people, lasting over a long space 
of time, which alone enabled the new states to prosper in 
peace; it was a dispersion of nations, which spread the 
genius of Greek civilization into the remotest regions of 
the Mediterranean; it was one of the most important 
epochs in the development of the ancient world. But in 
the first instance it was a time of the direst confusion; as 
wild doings took place on the Ægean as in the days before 
J\Iinos; and all peaceable communication between the 
two opposite shores was stopped. The very nature of 
times like these prevents any but obscure and uncertain 
memories from being preserved of them. 
In the midst of this wild period of agita., 
I

a cit


:' tion are to be distinguished the cities of A
ia 
Minor, each ready in its own defence, and 
eager to avail itself of the special advantages of its situa- 
tion. The consequences, after the common danger had 
passed away, were new conflicts and mutual feuds. The 
attraction to enter into these lay partly in the unequal re- 
lations of population. On Sam os, e. g., the older and 
younger population had united to found a city in com- 
mon; Old and New Samians together adhered to the Ca- 
rians, and with them engaged in fcud::1 against t11e Ionian 
coast towns. On Chios, too, the older body of the popu- 
lation seems to have maintained a preponderating influ. 
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'IDce. For the development of the new Ionian state
, on 
the other hand, 
Iiletus and Ephesus were the Dlain 
centres, not only on account of their situation at the 
outlet of the two most important river valle.ys, but chiefly 
because of the prominence of the families which had set- 
tled here. They were descendants of Attic kings who 
knew how to luaintain their royal and pri&;tly rights, and 
to obtain an influence over the general affairs of the colo- 
nies even beyond the sea. 
In :\Iiletus and Ephesus originated the federal institu- 
tions, of which the centre was the temple of Posidon on 
l\Iycale, and which here, as in Attica and Achaia, gradu- 
ally united twelve cities into one body. It was a funda- 
mental law of the Amphictyony that in every federal city 
descendants of Codrus held sway; accordingly it was es- 
tablished, at a time when the Androclidæ at Ephesus and 
the N eleidæ at 
Iiletus still possessed absolute dominion. 
Thus the existence of the new states was successfull} 
confirmed, and their political systems established by th<:, 
royal families which had come over from the mothel 
country, and by the adoption of the political sy::::tems 
which had there held their ground. As soon as they be- 
gan to flourish on a secure basis, they pursued a tendency 
totally new, and different from all previous developments 
of Greek states. 
The colonies had mostly grown into cities on the 8ame 
ground which the settlers had first occupied and fortified, 
close upon the brink of the coast, on projecting promon- 
tories, the narrow approaches of which could be defended 
against the mainland. While the earlier cities of the 
Hellenes had in fear of piracy been built at a di
tance of 
one or several hours inland in tbe mid8t of fertile plain8, 
on the cultivation of which their prosperity depended, agri- 
culture had in this instance to fh11 into the background. 
The po
;;ion of Jand was small in amount and insecure 
ill ch:1raetrl F011lHled froll} the 8('3, tbe colonies had to 
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establish their independence on sea as well as on land, 
and to seek the sources of their civic prosperity especially 
in occupations connected with the former. 
In the northern country the vast majority of the popu- 
lation had dwelt on its own lands, and nothing but open 
hamlets surrounded the narrow royal citadels; but where 
cities had arisen, these, as in Attica, had gradually, after 
the country had already for centuries formed a whole, 
grown up out of the collective settlements of the pea- 
santry. How different was the case here! The cities had 
been built from ship-board; with their building had conl- 
nlenced the history of Ionia; within the city walls the 
settlers had learnt to look upon themselves as a commu- 
nity; and the origin of their political system was on the 
city market. The settlers themselves had only reached 
the goal after long wanderings; they had arrived in 
BwarnlS, in variously composed multitudes; and most of 
them had long forgotten the nlanners and custOlTIS of 
their homes. On a limited space, in the midst of danger 
and conflict, the population now herded together; the 
original founders were joined by new additions of adven- 
turers, Hellenes of all tribes; Hellenes and barbarians 
dwelt mixed up with one another. The necessary results 
were a many-sided movement of life, a rivalry of every 
kind of power, and unconditioned freedom of hunlan de- 
velopment, such as had been impossible in the mother 
country. 
Political revolu- Equally unavoidable was a reaction in 
tioDS in the co 1- the constitutional state of these cities. Du- 
onics. 
ring the struggles against enemies by sea 
and land, during the first establishment of institutions in 
the newly founded cities, there existed a necessity for 
union under single leaders, and the ancient royal famiJieE' 
knew, in the new world as well as the old, how to main- 
tain their beneficent influenco by their bravery and wis- 
dom. But a change took place in the state of affairs. 
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The ancient traditions continued to lose power; the more 
so because the rernini
cences of the ancient houses gave 
way before the living current of a new developnlent, be- 
fore the impre

ions and clailll
 of an over-rich present. 
In proportion as tIle prosperity of the new states rested on 
the free action and the competition of all forces, in polit- 
ical matters the consciousness of free and equal right
 as- 
serted itself. A farther cause was the smallness of the 
states. 'Vhile in larger countries the prince appears as 
the necessary centre, here where city and state were iden- 
tical, such a centre was not needed. Here the relations 
between all the members of the state were so intimate, 
that the prince found it difficult to pre:serve distinct from 
the rest of the community the personal position requisite 
for the maintenance of a dynasty. Everything, again, 
on which the privileged pmdtion of the individual and his 
house depended, superiority of culture, practical ability 
and wealth, was necessarily more and more equalized; 
and with it vanished at the sallIe time the readiness to do 
hOlllage with ancient 10YRlty to the royal house of heredi- 
tary princes. Revolt and conflicts ensued; conflicts in 
which the powers of the new age always prevailed. Thus 
wherever the life of cities had unfolded itself, the royal 
power, the heritage of the heroic age, was put aside. 
The fiTht attacks had not proceeded from the 
whole communit y but from the families which Aristocratio 
, movements. 
felt them.
elves the equals of the princes by 
birth; and they in the first instance inherited the dignity 
they had thelnselves overthrown. A'S descendants of the 
founders of the city they clainled the honor of leading 
th3 state, and let the public offices, which comprehended 
the full ruling power, alternate alllongst themselves in ët. 
fixed rotation. These circumstances produced a ncw con- 
flict. For ill
tead of the civic equalitJ, to which the 
royal power had fallen as a sacrificc, an intolerable in- 
equality now made it
 appearance. 1\_ bmall nUTI1ber of 
12 
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families wished to assert themselves as the only citizens 
in full possession of the civic rights; and whilst it had 
been the natural and inevitable interest of the ancient 
kings to extend justice to the different classes of the pop- 
ulation, now every equalization, every mediation, was at 
an end, and the two parties stood opposite one another as 
declared adversaries. A conflict of classes was called into 
existence, and as the nobility diminished in strength and 
the citizens grew in numbers and consciousness of their 
power, the state necessarily found itself on the eve of 
fresh revolutions. 
'Vhen the peace of a commonwealth is shaken, and the 
national prosperity is at stake, there arises the want of a 
saving power capable of upholding the state which has 
fallen into condition of dissolution. The gentlest means 
of rescue is to invest one man in the conlmunity by COIll- 
nlon consent with extraordinary authority, in order that 
he may again restore order to public affairs. Such re- 
storers of order were called Æsymnetæ. 'Vhere such a 
plan could not be adopted, the progress of events took a 
more violeIJ.t course. Either the dignitaries of the state 
used their position to raise themselves above the entire 
community to an unconditioned fulness of power, or the 
people in revolt against the nobility sought for a leader 
and found him, at one time among its own masses, at 
another among the members of the nobility who had re- 
nounced their party on account of a sentiment of offended 
honor, or in consequence of their own unsatisfied ambi- 
tion. These were men distinguished by eloquence, saga- 
city, and courage, and enjoying a personal authority. 
Under thelu the people gathered; they 
Popular opposi- . d . d 
tion under demo- gave the oppo8ition unIty an VIgor, an 
cratic and aris- accordingly becanle the lliaiQ. o
ject of in- 
tocratic leaders. 
sidious hostility on the part of the ø,dverse 
party. These dangers, to which their persons were ex- 
posed in the interests of the community, they craftily useq. 
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in order to surround themselves with armed defenders. 
Supported by a guard, and in posse
sion of strongly-::;itu- 
ated point
, they at last obtained unlimited doruinion over 
the entire state and its parties, out of whose conflict their 
power had grown. Instead of the caU;5e of the people 
they soon asserted their own, surrounded thelusel ves with 
splendor and luxury, and endeavored to found a strong 
hereditary power for then1selves and their posterity. And 
in proportion as the basis of their power at hOlne lacked 
legitimacy, they sought to obtain a
:3Ïstance from abroad, 
for which purpose the best opportunity offered itself to 
the Ionians in attaching themselves to the dyna.sties 
ruling in the interior of the land. 
This vicinity of the ....\.siatic empires seri- Influence of the 
ously affected the whole life of the people. empires of the 
Th . f I . interior. 
e attentIon 0 the onlans was neces
arily 
directed towards bringing the treasures of the interior to 
the coast and into the sphere of the maritime trade; and 
they were by nature too excellent merchant;; to spoil their 
traùe by any narrow HelleIllirn. They never thought of 
opposing to the barbarians a rude national pride such as 
that of the Dorians; but as pliant men of the world they 
endeavored to use every opportunity of profitable inter- 
course and confidential approximation. The primitive in- 
ternational relations were renewed; and in this lively 
interchange the boundaries vanished between what was 
Ionian and what was Lydian and Phrygian. Even 
Honler llÍInself WM called a Phrygian, and brought into 
connection with the Phrygian king 
Iiàas, whose dynasty 
held sway in the eighth century. 
The princes, no less than the people as a Th T . 
c yrannHI. 
body, entered into this connection with the 
interior. Already among the N eleidæ, notwithstanding 
tllat they fl.till adhered to the .A.\ttic traditions and ruled 
at 
Iiletu3 by the gooù old hereditary right of kinb
' we 
find a Phrygiu
, WhO
l} nanle P()illt
 to mnicable relation:; 
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with the Phrygian princes. In PhrYbia and Lydia the 
despotic lords of Ionic towns found their models to a yet 
far greater extent; they endeavored to enlulate the dy- 
nasts of those countries in the luxury of their courts, in 
the splendor of their body-guards, and in the recklessness 
of their autocracy, to a degree hitherto unknown in Greek 
communities. Hence arose the custom, first in lonia, and 
afterwards in all other Greek regions, of designating such 
despotic rulers by the Lydian terIn Tyrannus. The first 
Greek Tyrant of whom history makes mention ,vas a 
Milesian, who, after the fall of the N eleidæ, ruled his 
native city in the eighth century. 
Thus Ionia becan1e the theatre of revolutions and 
(
hanges which affected the entire national life, and called 
forth a whole series of new political systenls and social 
tendencies. In Ionia trade and navigation first became, 
in the place of agriculture, the basis of the prosperity of 
whole states; in Ionia civic life developed itself so as to 
make the city market the centre of the whole political 
system. Here for the first time men devoid of any landed 
property rose to power and dignity, here civic equaJity 
was first asserted as the principle of public life, here the, 
ancient monarchy was for ever cast aside, while out of the 
conflict between aristocracy and democracy issued forth 
the Tyrannis. 
Extemion by sea These all-important movements could 
of the revo]ution-- not indeed remain limited to lonia. Du- 
ary movement. fi . h . . f I 
ring the rst centurIeS t e InsecurIty 0 t 1e 
sea kept the opposite shores of the Archipelago apart 
from one another. On either side the states were suffi.. 
ciently occupied with working their way out of the confu- 
sion which had followed upon the re-settlements. But for 
any length of time a separation could not last which 
stood in::;o direct a contradiction to the natural connec- 
tion of the coasts and their inhabitants. As the maritime 
trade of Ionia spread, it again connected the opposite 
shores with one another. 
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This connection wa:3 not always of a pacific character. 
For, as a mutual consequence of the extraorJinary in. 
creMe of the trading ports which had suddenly taken 
place, their interests ,vere often conflicting, and their close 
neighborhood to one another mutually unfavorable. 
Hence ensued Dlanifold disputes and ho:stile manæuvres, 
first between the Ionic town8 themselves, between }Iiletus 
and K axos, )Iiletus and Erythræ, )Iiletus and Samos. 
Then the circles of amic
ble and hostile Commercial wars. 
relations extended farther and farther. 
.AJready in the age of the K eleidæ the )Iile
ians are 
at feud with Carystus and Eubæa. One of the widest 
gaps in Greek tradition makes it impos:o:ible to pursue the 
hi::;tory of these city feuds, which for the chief part origi- 
nated in commercial jealousy. 
The most hnportant among them was War betwecn Chal- 
that between Chalcis and Eretria, origi- cis and Eretria. 01. 
11 b ,1 .l'. d b } xx. eire. (B. c. 700.) 
na y a luere orUer-leu etween t Ie 
two Eubæan cities concerning the Lelantian fields situated 
between them. In this feud so many other states came 
one after the other to take part, that according to the 
opinion of Thucydides no war of more universal impol'" 
tance for the whole nation was fought between the fall of 
Troja and the Persian wars. l\Iiletus espoused the side 
of Eretria, Sarnos that of Chalcis. The Thes:3alians, too, 
sent a:::
istance to the Chalcidians, as well as the Thracian 
cities founded by the lntter. The whole of maritilue 
Greece was divided into two parties; and the whole .A..rchi- 
pelago waa the theatre of the war. 
This war, the date of which is probably the beginning 
of the seventh century, clearly proves how intimate a con- 
nection exi::;ted between the shores of the 
\.rchipelago, 
how wiùely remote cities were united by alliances, and 
what an importance the sea-trade had reached, for the in. 
tcre.-:ta of which the powerfhl cities shrank frollI no sacri- 
fice. COInmercial intercourse itself luight be temporarily 
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interrupted by the war; in general, however, it only con- 
tributed to promote in a high degree the interchange 
'which had been begun so long ago between the Asiatic and 
the European cities. 'Vith the vessels of the Ionians, not 
only their money and their articles of luxury 
Reaction of 
Ionic life crossed the sea, but also their culture, their 
upon Pelo- views of life and manners. The glittering pic- 
ponncsus. 
ture of commercial wealth tempted the inhabi- 
tants of all the coasts to participate actively in this grand 
style of life. An eager curiosity seized also upon the 
coast population of Peloponnesus. Everything now de- 
pended upon the reaction which the movements of a new 
era, which had commenced in Ionia, would exercise upon 
the mother-country. 


Argolis had always been the member of the 
Argolis. 
peninsula, whose situation and territorial forma- 
tion had qualified it before all others to open an inter- 
course with the lands on the opposite shore. IIere from 
the beginnings of history existed an Ionic body of popula- 
tion, which had not quitted its seats, even at the time of 
Character of the migration. Rather were new additions of 
its early his- the same tribe received into the land, toge- 
tory. ther with the Dorian imn1Ïgrants, as is espe- 
cially testified of the city of Epidaurus, where, with the 
Heraclidæ, settled Ionians from Attica. On such a hasis, 
a Dorization of the country, as it had been effected by the 
Spartans on the coast of Laconia, was impossible; and 
hence we find the Temenidæ from the first, not basing 
their dominion on the Dorian warriors, but on the Ionian 
population. They were themselves as little Dorians as the 
other Peloponnesians were Herac1iùæ. Starting from the 
sea'-shore, they conquered the plain of the Inachus; and 
the Ionian Deiphontes, who belongs to those very fami- 
lies by which Epidaurus replaced its emigrant inhabitants, 
becanle, according to the faithful narrative of the national 
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mythology, the !!lost effective support of the Temenidæ in 
the establishment and confirmation of their dominion. In 
proportion as a fixed unit
;r of this dominion fa
led to be 
realized; and as the Dorians continued to disperse in 
small bancb over the district, they lost their influence, 
while the older population remained true to the man- 
ners of its race, and to its nati,e tendencies and habits of 
life. 
These circumstances directed the course 
Ancient enmity 
of the whole national h
tory of Argolis, for against Dorian 
in them lies the cause of tbe hostility to and influence. 
of Sparta, wbich increased in the same degree in which 
the Spartans became Dorian, and accordingly endeavored 
e,erywhere to oppress the ancient Ionic population. 
'fhey afford an explanation of the conflicts 'Which broke 
Qut in Argoli::; itself between the national party and the 
Dorians, and led to violent commotions of its internal 
peace. .An Argi,e king was expelled by his Dorian sol- 
diery for fhvoring the Arcadians, whom he supported in 
their war against the Spartans, and died ag an exile at 
Tegea, while at the same tune the Temenide Caranus left 
his home, as a fugiti,e on ship-board, in order to found a 
new habitation for his family in the distant north among 
the :\Iacedonians. 
After these events, which may be as- 
Tyrannical gov- 
sumed to have been contemporaneous with ernmcut in Ar- 
the legi
lation of Lyc, urgUE a new line golis. 
ac;:ccnds the throne 'with Ægon. But if the earlier princes 
had already provoked a rupture with the Dorians by their 
non-Dorian tendency, this latter appears with incompa- 
rabl y greater di-4inctne
s in the younger line. To it be- 
longs Eratus, who, about the time of the commencement 
of the Olympiads, conquers the Dryopian coa
t-places in 
ord
r to form a maritilllo dOlninion. During the ::\Ie
5e- 
Ilian war:-" the dynastic power of the Temenidæ ri
c
 at the 
CXpCll:'C of the Dorian party. D
unocratidas makes 
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N auplia his port, and the conflicts with Sparta increase in 
sanguinary vehemence. The question is no longer as to a 
few foot-breadths of land in the Cynurian frontier-di
trict, 
but as to a policy which could not prevail by the side of 
. Sparta. In the tenth Temenide Phidon this policy 
Phldon. . 
manifests itself wIth perfect clearne;sso lIe suc- 
ceeds in setting aside all IÌ1nitatiolls of the royal power 
created by his obligations to the Dorialls settled in the 
land, and accordingly like Charilaus, who had endeavored 
to obtain a similar result at Sparta, he was notwithstand- 
ing his royal descent called a tyrant. 
A complete revulsion in both the internal and external 
state of things ensued. Of all the domestic institutions of 
the Spartans which they wished to force as a rule of life 
upon the other states, the exact opposite was now carried 
out. Instead of concentration in the interior the coast- 
land, instead of separation a mixture and equalization of 
classes, instead of seclusion from everything foreign it ii-ee 
intercourse, were fostered and encouraged; and as effective 
steps taken towards facilitating this intercourse, as Lycur- 
gus had put difficulties in its way. 
The times of the Homeric trade by harter 
His commer- t Th I . h d I I f o 
cial rcforI14
o were pas . e unlans a ong earnt rom 
the Lydians to shape precious metals in accu- 
rately weighed pieces and to provide thenl with the signs 
of their value. All the islands and coasts were acquainted 
with this Ionic gold, viz. the bullet-shaped gold pieces of a 
pale yellow color, formed out of the electrunl of the Pac- 
tolus. But men hesitated to accept the strange money 
'which possessed no currency in the land. Every business- 
transaction in the Peloponnesian harbors gave rise to a 
complication of difficulties. For in Argolis also 1118re ex- 
isted none but a CIUlllSY kind of money, of iron and 
bronze, founded in hal's, which were weighed out to each 
cu
tomer, totaHy unsuited on account of its form, its 
wcight, and the inequality of its value for purposes of fo- 
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reign trade. Phidon accompli;hed a vital reform, by COIn
 
pletelyadopting the system of weights and Illoney which 
Phænicians and Lydians had spread from Babylon over 
the whole of _\.sia. The talent, a term used by Homer to 
expre
:-; a perfectly indefinite value, henceforth became in 
the European country al
o tbe fixed unit for weight
 and 
nloney; it was divided into sixty parts, for which the Sen1Ì- 
tic nanle of 1nna or 1nina was retained, and each 'inina again 
wa" divided into one hundred drachmæ. The ancient bar
 
money was 
uspended in the temple of Hera a,., a reminis
 
cence of ancient tÍ1l1CS, anù the new money coined fir
t in 
}:ubæa, then on the territory of .A.rgos itself, in Ægina. 
On thi3 island, whicb notwith:5tanding the Dorian n1Ïgra
 
tion had always remained in the full current of maritime 
COlumerce and exchange of wares, was in
titnted under 
public inspcctors the first Pcloponnesian silver-mint and 
the tortoi
e, the symbol of the ancient Phænician god
 
de
s of the sea find of trade, Aphrodite, adopted fid a 

hunp. At the 8arne tilue a regular sy
telll was introduced 
of liquid and solid lneasures. 
The grand style in which Phidon carried Political de- 
out these reforms shows that they were not in- signs of Phi- 
tended for the narrow territory of a 
ingle don. 
city. They are the undertaking of a man who de
ired to 
found an ernpire, and who had received the first inlPulse 
towards this de::;ire frolll A...ia, where in the rear of the 
IIellenic cities exi:::;ted vast empires with well-ordered sys- 
tenl
 of COllnllcrce. 
PhiJoll, after the example of hi
 predeces- n . . 
IS notary. 
For:', contri,red to incorporate one port of 
....\..rgoli3 after the other with the territory of the capital. 
By craft and by force he 
ucceeded in capturing the re- 
volted cities as fill' as the I 
thnlud, and uniting in his 
powerful hands the broken-up inheritance of tho Tenle
 
nidæ. lIe succeed ell hy a levy upon the population in 
forn1Ïng an arnied force corupetellt to lllCCt the Spartiatæ. 
1
* 
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He reconquered the whole coast-line as far down as 
Cythera, whose inhabitants under the yoke of Sparta 
sighed for the restoration of their nationality and of a free 
intercourse with foreigners: he fell upon and routed the 
Spartans who were advancing upon the centre of his 
power, in the gorge of H ysiæ, on the road from Tegea to 
Argos; he next hastened to use the anti-Spartan move- 
ments on the west coast for his purposes, to drive Sparta 
from the banks of the Alpheus, to break her alliance with 
Elis, and to destroy the hated hegemony of the Dorians. 
'Vhen he celebrated the twenty-e
ghth Olympiad in com- 
pany with the Pisæans, this daring man thought he had 
reached the goal; he thought that the times had COine 
hack when Argos had been the capital of the peninsula, 
.to which it was his mission to give a new collective còn- 
btitution in accordance with his ideas. 
He triumphed too soon. The spirit of the new era, 
'with which he intended to conquer, was an ally less trust- 
worthy than the inflexible consistency of the Spartans 
und the obstinate force of habit. On the one hand he 
wished to unfetter all the po'wers of the people, on the 
other hand to exercise an unlimited dominion himself. 
The work of Phidon split on the rock of this inner con- 
tradiction, which lies at the foundation of every Tyran- 
nis. Partly he Inay have himself lived to see its failure, 
before he 11larched upon Corinth, and there, about the 
tittle of the thirtieth Olympiad, fell in a hand-to-hand 
And death. fight with the party of his opponents. In the 
weak hands of his son the royal power of the 
Temenidæ lost al1 its importance, and it was aboli
hed 
undor his grandson l\Ieltas. 
However greatly Phidon may resem- 
Rcsult of his policy. . . . . 
hIe a bnllIant apparition, whose traces 
pass away with itself, yet his services exerci
cd one per- 
manent effect. In opposition to one-sided D,)risnl he 
caused the Ionic popular eleHwuts to aB
ort thcnl
clv('
; 
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he brought Peloponnesus into the intercourse between the 
coask; of the Archipelago; he destroyed the charm which 
Spartan oppres
ion threatened to lay upon the peniu:::ula, 
and aroused a new life in its northern and eastern sides. 
The ancient monotony was interrupted; new paths were 
opened to talent, industry, and a bold spirit of enterprise; 
and highly-gifted men, 8uch as Dorian states were able 
neither to produce nor to tolerate, placed theIllielved at 
the head of the several communities. 


The new movement, which had first ac- Anti-Dorian ten- 
quired power and influence through Phi- dcncies at the 
1 ld h .L'. d d Isthmus. 
oou, cou not a ve 10un any groun 
JHOre favorable for it out
ide Argos than the IsthmtL'3 
which unites Peloponnesus with the mainland. Here 
from the earliest times an Ionic population had been set- 
tled, and here, where the two gulfs lead like broad road- 
ways to the East and "Test, the natural tendency of the 
lonians towards navigation and trade necessarily first 
n1anife:-5ted it;;elt: and revolted against the narrowing pres- 
sure of the Dorian political system. Here especially in 
the citie'3 
ituate on the Crisæan gulf the anti-Dorian ten- 
dency asserted itself.. They opened the commerce towards 
the 'Vest, as Pbidon had towards the East. The whole 
of Achaia had remained an Ionic land ae;; to the funda- 
mental elements of its population, and in the midst of 
the early advances of trade and navigation ari
tocratic 
constitutions were here lea
t of aU able to take root. 
The Ioniall
 everywhere loved to settle at the mouths 
of river
, where they on the one hand enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of a maritÏIne situation, and on the other could 
at their ease ay-ail themselves of all the products of the 
interior. Thus they also founded Sicyon in the lower 
valley of the .A.sopus, whose sources are on the Argive 
hins and combine into a rivulet in the wide vine-clad 
valley of Phlius. It flow:-, in curves through a long and 
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narrow gorge, and at last at the base of the broad height 
of Sicyon enters the open plain of the coast. 
Sicyon was the starting-point of the 
History of Sicyon. ... 
Ionic civIlizatIOn whICh pervaded the 
whole valley of the Asopus; the long serie
 of kings of 
Sicyon testifies to the high age with which the city was 
credited. At one time it was the capital of all Asopia as 
well as of the shore in front of it, and the myth of 
Adrastus has preserved the memory of this the historic 
glory of Sicyon. The Dorian immigration dissolved the 
l)olitical connection between the cities of the Asopu
. 
Sicyon itself had to adlnit Dorian f
llnilies. This was 
accomplished without measures of force; notwithstanding 
which the three Dorian tribes came into possession of the 
best land, and formed the defensive force of the heart of 
the civic cOlnnlunity, and as such possessed a privileged 
title to dignities and offices. They inhabited the height 
overlooking the shore, in the neighborhood of the moun- 
tains abounùing in game; the old Ionians, an1algamated 
with the original Pelasgian body of the population, dwelt 
below, their ,vhole condition of life directing them to the 
pursuits of fishing and navigation in the gulf. Hence 
they were, in contradistinction to the families, called the 
coast-lnen or Ægialeans. 
Apparently, border-feuds first occasioned the ancient 
body of the citizens to invite the Ægialeans to undertake 
public duties; they had to support the heavy-armed 
phalanx as club-u1en. As a consequence the commons 
soon put forth their first claims; they refused to remain 
excluded as foreigners frmil the states which they helped 
to defend at the risk of their livE's. The Ægialeans were 

<1BlÏttec1 as a fourth tribe by the side of the Dorian 
tribes. 'Vhcrever this took place, it may be a:;:suu1ed 
that a union of tribes was attc]npted by legislative nlcans. 
}"'Ior the fact that Sicyon had a political constitution 
before the beginning of the TyranniB, is proveù by the 
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statement of .....\ristotle, that the Tyrants there ruled ae. 
cording to the laws of the land; in other word
, they 
respected the exbting institutions, 
 the Pki:stratidæ re- 
spected the laws of Solon, in so far as it was compatible 
with their arbitrary rule. 
In Sicyon such laws were as little able as in Athens to 
enable the :state to continue a career of undi
turbed pro- 
gre
s. \Yith the growth of commerce which since the 
eighth century connected anew the Ionic Sea and the 
Archipelago, a new life simultaneously arose among the 
people of the Ægialeans; they acquired culture, pros- 
perity, and self-con::;eiou
ne.-:,::;, and naturally demanded a 
full share in the cOlllnlollwealth. Fronl their Iniùðt 
sprang forth a f:'lmily, which at the head of the popular 
party overthrew the Doric state, a fau1ily which for a 
longer period than any other hou
e of Tyrants, that is to 
say for a whole century, kept the power in it::, hands and 
humiliated the aristocracy more thoroughly than \\ as the 
case in any other state. 
The origin of this family is obscure. 
. The Orthagoridæ. 
The circunlstance that its founder IS called 
a cook, b nothing but a ribald jest of the adverse party. 
The first ruler out of this house was named Andreas, and 
SeeIll" to have a:;::;:umed the dynastic name of Orthagoras, 
in order to designate him
elf, in opposition to the in
 
trigue.s of the hostile party, as the man who meant 
hone
tly by the people. After thi::; nan1e the whole series 
of princes of Sicyon were called the Orthagoridæ. 
Totally unlike the Dorian proprietors of land and lords 
of war, they had acquired wealth, culture, and a bold 
spirit of enterprise by means of a wide-spread commer- 
cial connection. 'Vith the aid of their ".ealth they con- 
trived to obtain power. The forn1er they superbly dis- 
played, anù u
ed above all fi,r training a f:plendid breed 
of hor:,e
, ill order thus to gain a n
l1ne in wide circles 
aud obtain the victor'
 "rcath in the national gtUll(:
. 
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This was a luxurious indulgence for which the Dorians 
lacked both the inclination and the means; for onl y the 
very wealthiest could provide the expenditure necessary 
for maintaining and training during a period of several 
years a stud of horses and mules for the days of the 
games. Hence the introduction of chariot-races at Olym- 
pia also, in the twenty-sixth Olympiad, was a victory of 
the anti-Dorian tendency in Peloponnesus. Dating from 
this time there arose in the peninsula also a new chival- 
rous nobility, consisting of those who trained horses and 
had conquered in the chariot-race, a knighthood which in 
a certain sense revived the splendor of the Achæan an- 
Hctes. It was a chivalry of Ionic origin, open-handed, 
vliable and as popular among the people, to whom the 
H
stive celebrations of its victories offered brilliant specta- 
eles and banquets, as the niggardly Dorian warrior-caste 
had been unpopular. 
This tenàency was followed by the Tyrants with eager 
zeal; it was a source of their power, since it at the same 
time afforded them an opportunity of placing thenlselves 
in connection with the national sanctuaries 
Chariot victory 
of Myron. 01. of Hellas. Twenty years after the OIYln- 
xxxiii. (n. c. piad of Phidon, Myron the Orthagoride 
648.) 
gained his chariot-victory at Olynlpia, 
which created an epoch for the glory of his alubitious 
house. Under the authority of the god of the Pclopon- 
nesiall federation he felt elevated above the cmnnlon level 
of a citizen's rank; and his eag
r desire of approaching 
the sanctuary is manifest frOln the rich presents which 
he offered to it, as well as froin the treasury built by him 
to contain the gifts consecrated by his house to the god. 
But this treasury was to constitute a lasting memorial 
not TIlerely of the victories and the piety of the Ortha- 
goridæ, but also of the new resources, the industrial arts 
and the artistic and industrial inventions at the command 
of a prince of Sicyon. 1\1 yron caused his architects to 
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execute a double chamber, the vaults of which, like 
tho
e of the Heroic palaces, were coyered with plateR of 
bronze. Thi;o; bronze caUle from Tarte;::;sus, and had been 
imported by the friendly intervention of cities of Lower 
Italy, amongst which Biris and Sybaris maintained an in- 
timate connection with Sicron. But not only were an- 
cient forms of art to be brilliantly revived; but also the 
architecture of unsupported columns and architrave which 
haà been especially developed in the newly-founded cities 
of Italy and Ionia, both in the simple and severe style, 
called the Doric, and the freer fonn, peculiar to the 10" 
nUtllS. Both styles of this national Hellcnic architecture 
were here, as far as is known, for the first time exhibited 
to the Peloponnesians in juxtaposition: a brilliant proof 
of the prosperity and the many-sided culture to which 
Sicyon had attained by her intercourse with the 'Yest and 
the East. 
Libya, too, had a share in this conlmerce, which was 
a

ureù
y not without importance for the Sicronic breed 
of horses. Clisthenes himself, the brother of :\fyron, 
was returning thence when he found the Tyrannis in 
his native city degenerated into a luxurious despotbm, 
and the honor of his younger brother Isodemus deeply 
injured by:\Iyron. He excited the citizens to vengeance, 
occasioned the death of the Tyrant after a dominion 
of seycn years, then expellee} I
odenlus as one pol- 
luted by the guilt of blood; and thu
 by 
a fre
h application of force brought into 
p


;
:
 Tyrant 
h
 hand::; the dominion of the Ortha- 
goridæ which force and revolt had originaHy founded. 
All the actions of the new Tyrant display signs of a 
more violent party-coloring, of a roughness of energy. 
The old times were to be once for all ca
t a
ide, and a re- 
turn to them rendered impos::.ible. Accordingly the unÍI)n 
which still sub::5Í
ted between Sicyon and her Durian 
Illother-country Argas was di;o::-olvcd. The Jny
tical rep. 
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resentative of this union ,,'as Adrastus, whose n
nl1e was 
celebrated in either place by splendid civic festivals in 
menlory of the ancient alliancc-in-arnls 
Reforms of C1is- a g ainst Thebes. Adra
tus had to lllake 
thcnes. 
way for a hero out of t.he hostile calnp, 
l\Ielanippus of Thebes; Theban families were dOllle
ti- 
cated with him at Sicyon, and the ancient families which 
had hitherto been the depositaries of the worship of 
Adra
tus, eInigrated. The name of that Hero- l{ing died 
away; the 
acrifices annual1yoffered to hi.m ,vere trans- 
fen'ed to ßlclanippus, and the festive choirs which had 
been wont on the market-place of Sicyon to surround tho 
altar of Adrastus, singing his deeds and his sufferings, 
were henceforth consecrated to the god of the peasantry, 
Dionysus. 
The same opposition against Argos, where at this pe- 
riod upon the fall of Phidon a Dorian reaction had prob- 
ably taken place, occasioned the ordinance which abol- 
i
hed the public I'ecital of the Homeric poenlS; for since 
the feeling of filial piety towards the Dorian metropoli3 
was to be extinguished, the poet, too, had to be removed 
whose lips were full of the praise of Argos, and who 
hel ped to support the Lycurgic state of the Heracliùæ., 
J3ut the lllOst important link between both .A.rgos and 
Sparta on the one side, and Sicyon on the other, consisted 
in the COlnmon descent of the tribes and the corresponding 
character of their rc
pective divisions, which were 
anc- 
tiolled by primitive tradition. Clisthenes was bold enough 
to overthrow this systenl. The Ægialeans were by him 
under the name of the Archclai, the "First of the peo- 
ple," raised to the place of the privileged class of the com- 
munity; the three relnaining classes whose menlbcrs had 
fornlerly alone constituted the citizens with full rights, 
but had since been weakened by emigration, 11lortality, 
anù iUlpoverislnllent, were placed in the position of info. 
riors. Thcir ancient l1all1CS of hOllOI' wcre Jone away 
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with, and three others given to them, derived not from 
Heroes, but from beasts: Hyates, Oneates, Cha
reat

. 
The ribaldry underlying th

e names, appears to be ba
:ed 
on the contrast "hich existed between the articles of food 
l'espectively used by the two divisions of the population. 
In alluéon to the beasts which were the mO:5t ofièn:-:ive to 
the fbh-eating Ionians, popular hlunor de:ágnated the 
ari
tocratic tribe by names which may be translated by 
something like "Fitz-Cochons, De l' Anes, and St. Por- 
que:;:." * In any case we have some difficulty in be- 
lieving hone..,t Herodotus when he as
ert::; that the
e names 
were officially introduced, and continued to be employed 
for sixty years after the death of Cli:::thenes. 
Already 
Iyron had shown hilnself eager to do honor 
to the Olympian Zeus by voluntary arts of honlage, and 
by these means to acquire the respect of the sacred iIl:,ti- 
tutions which were centres of Hellenic life. Clisthenes 
attempted to support his dynasty in a similar way; and 
ad\Tanced in thi
 as in all other transactions with bold 
energy, FagacÏol1::5ly availing himself of the circumstances 
of the tilnes beyond as well as within the lirnit.s of the 
peninsula. 
The Del phic sanctuary formed a free 
The Sacred War. 
community in Phocis; it was a spiritual 
state amongst the temporal; independent, and adnlinis- 
tered according to its own laws, but too weak of itself to 
as:::ert its right
. Its protection had been undertaken by 
the Dorian:3 as thcir office of honor in the name of the 
Amphictyony; as the patrons of this sanctuary they had 
forn1(
rly become powerful in Central Greece; and to ex- 
tcnd its authority, they had penetrated into Peloponnesus. 
Here their race had gradually scattered ibelf over Illany 
district:-:, and in everyone of these a
:;:unled so peculiar a 
developIuent, that their race as a whole was unable to 


· "Scbweinichcn, Esc1inger, unù Ferkclheilllcr," in the original. 
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maintain the ancient relations belonging to its northern 
home. True, Sparta, as soon as she attained to a fixed 
order at home, had begun to l'esume her connection with 
Delphi, but the great distance between the two prevented 
a restoration of the ancient relation of protector and pro- 
tected. An additional cause of difficulty was the un- 
wieldy and secluded character of the Lycurgic state, as 
well as the peculiarity of the Dorian race, which loved to 
enclose its habitations within narrow lin1Ìts, and found it 
hard to maintain points of view remote from its immedi- 
ate vicinity. 
Nothing could be more welcome to a man like Clis- 
thenes, than a suitable opportunity for assun1ing the rela- 
tion of patron towards Delphi, and the sacred duties ne- 
glected by the tardy Dorians. He readily consented to 
forget the unfrienùly reception which had been accorded 
to his envoys, at Delphi, ",-hen its priesthood, at that tin1e 
under Dorian influence, had sharply and roughly refused 
to sanction his bold innovation in the religious worship 
at Sicyon; he readily renounced the enjoyment of com- 
fortable peace in his royal citadel at Sicyon, and armed a 
considerable body of troops, in order to offer to the s3-cred 
seat of Apollo the protection of which it now stood in need. 
For the existence and prosperity of Delphi depended 
on the security of its approaches by land and sea. 'Vith 
eyes of envy the inhabitants of the neighborhood saw the 
rich processions of pilgrinls ascending the paths to Par- 
naSBUS, and were constantly tempted to break the divine 
peace guaranteed to these roads. The wealth, haughti- 
ness, and spoilt waywardness of Delphi ,vere a thorn in 
the side of the PhoC'Íans, especially of the citizens of 
Crisa, a trading city of primitive age, and the metropolis 
of Delphi. Crisa lay at the lower outlet of the PJistus- 
gorge, commanding the a
cent to Parnas
w
, and by 
means of its port of Cirrha, also the approach of the ves- 
sels which crossed in constantly increasing nunlbers from 
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the oppo
ite coasts and from Italy. The Cri;.:æan;.: ven- 
tu
eù under all kinds of pretences to impose taxes upon 
harbors and roads) and thus to levy forced contributions 
upon the pilgrims. 
This amounted to an open act of impiety, a violation 
of sacred treaties; and since the Dorians were tardy in 
repressing it) the principal states of the Ionic race, who 
at that time had at two points e:,pecially attained to con- 
siderable power, viz.) at Athens and at Sicyon, united for 
the purpose. Parnassus lay before the very eyes of the 
SiC'yonians; their own prosperity was based on the secu. 
rit}"" of the god, and their honor as well a'3 their commer. 
cial interests demanded that their friends from Lower 
Italy should be able to sail without danger through any 
part of these waters, and maintain their relations with the 
national Hellenic sanctuary. ..A..thens, at that time ruled 
by the genius of Solon, readily acceded to the bold plans 
of the Tyrant of Sicyon; both these nlen felt that no 
n10re ntvorable opportunity could arise for their states to 
a8
crt themsclves worthily and gloriously. By means of 
the connection "ith the Scopadæ the military force of 
Thessaly was also lnade available; and thus was formed 
a new Anlphictyonic power, which unfol<1ed a vigorous 
and lasting activity in the })lace of the federation now be-- 
cOIning obsolete. The struggle 'was no ea
y one. Crisa 
'Ya
 hunlbled, hut the port of Cirrhn. which 
d f h Fall of Crisa 
contrive to obtain Fupplies rom t e sea, and Cirrha. 
long maintained itself with the help of its 
strong walls. 
All the greater was the brilliancy of the victory when 
obtained at last. The city in which the foes of the god 
had 
o ob
ti])ately deficd his warrior:;, wa
, Tb 
 d P 
e 
econ v- 
under the lead0r:;:hip of Cli
thenes, cap- thiarl. 01. xlix. "3. 
tured and de:-,troyc',l; her nanle vani:-:hed (E. C. 582.) 
out of the li:-:t of IIellenic citic:,;, her fidd
 were devotcd to 
the god, who
e ilnmcdiate t('rritorr now extended as far as 
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the sea; anù while on the market of Sicyon, a marble 
hall, splendidly encOlnpas
ing the festive place of worship 
of .oLlpollo, was erected in memory of the victorious canl
 
paign, a general resolution of the allies, dedicated a tithe 
of the rich booty to the revival and extension uf the an
 
cient festive games at Delphi itself. For up to this tilne 
the Pythian galnes had been only celebrated once in 
every eight years, and confined to nlu
ic and poetry; sing- 
ers of the Pæan had eIuulated one another in celebrating 
to the accompaninlellt of the either the deeds of the 
Pythian god. N ow a quadrcnnial cycle was instituted, 
and wrestling matches and chariot races included. At 
the second celebration the name of Clisthenes himself was 
proclaiIllcd as a victor. 
Clisthenes stood at the height of his fame; his relations 
with other states were honorable to hÏ111 and widely 
spread; his authority extended far beyond the boundariea 
of hiB state, the lilnits of which he had carried farther 
inland; the high-roads of COilllnerce were secured afresh, 
and all sources of prosperity opened. 'Vithin content 
reigned; for after he had seized the power by force, he 
was a kindly prince to his subjects, and made his hospita- 
ble court a gathering-place of men of el11Ïnent talent, and 
the scene of splendid festivals in honor of the goùs. One 
thing alone he lacked: the presence of an heir to his 
royal power. He therefore attached a proportionately 
great importance to the marriage of his daughter 
Agariste, now in the bloom of girlhood. 
The news that the ruler of Sicyon would bo- 

fhlgs::i

:
 stow the hand of his daughter upon whosoever 
alnong the Hellenes should seem to him the 
worthiest, attracted to his royal halls froln all the cities 
connected with Sicyon those mnong their youth most 
highly distinguished by birth, wealth, and gifts of mind. 
In Lower Italy, Sybaris, situated in luxuriant fields on 
the bay of Tarentum, was at that period the most flourish. 
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ing of the cities of the Greeks. In her foundation, 
Achæan:3 and Ionian.s had taken part; for how could the 
...\.chæall:', after their expul5ion out of the south, have de- 
veloped so great an energy in the foundation of cities 
beyond the 8ea, had not the old Ionian population of those 
regions given the real inlpulse, and provided ve8sels and 
men? Thu:;::, these so-called Achæan cities had again an 
essentially Ionic character, and were well inclined to enter 
into new relations of commerce and amity with the Sicyo- 
nian dynasty. The city of the Sybari::; was equalled by no 
other Greek city of the seventh century in exuberance of 
prosperity; and had gorgeousness of apparel and a procli- 
gaT expenditure of money decided the day, all the other 
suitors would have had to :fh11 back, when Smindyrides, 
the son of Hippocrates, with his suite, entered the gates of 
Sicyon. The Sybarite was followed by Damasu:.:, the son 
of Amyris of Siris, "Where his father had gained for him- 
self the name of the 'Yise. These were the two repre
en- 
tath"es of Hellenic Italy. From the shores of the Ionic 
Sea came the Epidaurian .Amphimnestus; from the land 
of the .Ætolians, )Iales the brother of TitornUls, "Who sur- 
passed all Hellenes in strength of body, but from feelings 
of gloomy disgust avoided the cities as the seats of 11 life 
of luxuriou
 enjoyment, and d"Welt on the frontiers of the 
.1Etolian land, a barbarian by choice. 
Of Peloponnc:,ian prince
 callle Leocec1es the son of the 
Tyrant Phidon, from Arcadia; Amiantys, from Trapezus, 
anù Laphanes the son of Euphorion, from Pæupolis. .A 
heautiful myth told how Castor and Pollux had once 
pn...:
ed by the latter city as "Wanderers astray, and had 
there, though unknown, received ho:.:pitality. From that 
day an abundant ble

ing re:-:ted upon the hou
e of 
Euphorion; the Dio
curi becallle it
 dOllle:-:tic deities, and 
in their TIallle the gate
 were opened to every 
trangcI: 
Ononla'.:tu
 the 
on of Agæus, from Eli
, completed the 
group of the Peloponnesians who pO
e&:;ed both the ambi.. 
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tion and the means of appearing as suitors of the princess. 
The house of the Scopadæ at Cranon was represented by 
Diactoridas; the l\Iolossian royal family in Epirus by 
Alcon. But as yet there were missing the two chief 
houses of Ionic culture, Eubæa and Attica. On the Euri. 
pus, Eretria was at this tinle the most prosperous comnlcr- 
cial city, and from it canIe Lysanias; while Athens sent 
two mcn whose wealth and personal distinction seemed to 
entitle them before all the rest to claim a great gift of for. 
tune, Hippoclides the son of Tisander and a :relative of 
the Cypselidæ, and l\Iegacles the son of Alcmæon, the 
wealthiest man known in European Greece. 
'Ve cannot ascribe to mere chance the cir. 
Significance of h I t I . . 
their number. cumstance t at exact y we ve cItIes, repre- 
sented by chosen youths, nlet round the 
throne of Cli3thenes. This nUlnber the more easily 
admits of explanation, inasmuch as it is clear that all 
these cities were intertwined with the interests of the 
Ionic race, and that Clisthenes, in assembling round hhn 
for the space of twelve months the representatives of these 
twelve cities, assuredly had some object in view beyoud a 
marriage-feast. 
The Pythian Alnphictyony had proved itself an obso- 
lete institution: it was to all intents broken up hy the 
Sacred 'Val', and a man as far-seeing as Clisthenes ruu
t 
11ave regarded it as a task worthy of his life" to forIll ncw 
combinations anlong the Hellcnes. lIe had establi::;hed 
his dominion not merely to satisfy his personal ambition; 
and was proportionately anxious that his plans should 
survive the ternI of his own existence. The husband or 
son of Agariste was to carryon her father's work. For 
this reason he desired, after an unusually protracted sea- 
son of social intercourse with a chosen circle, to select 
from it the best man; at the same tÌIne he wished to unite 
all the suitors amongst one another as friends and con- 
federates; and doubtless, according to the example of 
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Heroic courtships, he pledged all the suitors by an oath 
to accept his decision without jealou:,y, and to defend him 
whom the father should choose in the po
ession of his 
wealth and hi
 rights. It wa
 an anti-Dorian 
d d b h Anti-Dorian 
confederation, by which beyon a ou t t e Federa.tion. 
continued existence of the 
icyonian state was 
also incidentally to be secured. 
During the year which the suitors spent in daily inter- 
cour:5e with one another and Clisthenes, his eyes were soon 
opened to the superiority of the Athenian
. In them he 
di.3covered that loftier tone of n1Ïnd, without which the 
true significance of all earthly treasures remains hidden; 
he divined the future towards which their native city was 
quietly maturing. Of the two Athenians, Hippoclides, by 
his riches, his beauty, and the chivalrous skill he displayed 
in the games of the suttors, gained the father's preference. 

Ioreover, his relationship with the house of the Cypselidæ, 
at Corinth, gave him special importance in the eyes of 
Cli
thenes. 

Ieanwhile the day of decision was approach- 
. Th dr ,' Decision of 
lng. e oxen were 'lven mto the city for the suit. 
the festive hecatomb; all the Sicyonians were 
bidden as guests, and encamped around the royal halls. 
It was the most brilliant day in the annals of Sicyon. 
Hlppoclides, confident of the prize, betrayed the hilarity 
of his mood by a variety of antics ill-becoming the occa- 
sion. .And when at last, in the intoxication of the 
mOlnent, he forgot himself so far as to display his bkill in 
indecent dances, Clisthenes indignantly exclainled, "Hip- 
poclides, thou hast danced away thy good fortune," and 
gave the hand of the fhir ....\gariste to the Illore H . . 
. Ippochdcs 
self-contmned .l\Iegacles. The di:5appointeù and Mcga- 
rival quickly recovered his 
urprise, and said, cles. 
"'Yhat does Hippocli(les care ?"-a saying which after- 
wards became a proverb, and pregnantly indicates the 
audacious 
pirit of the Ionian, who after a failure snaps 
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his fingers, and, without indulging in any farther regrets, 
stake::; hi
 fortune on another nUlnber. 
Clisthenes had succeeded in wedding his daughter to 
the 1l10St important fan1Ïly of that city, in which his far- 
seeing glance recognized the future metropolis of the 
Ionian race. His hopes approached their fulfihllent in 
the birth of a grandson, who received the name of Clis- 
thenes, and whom his grandfat.her doubtlessly marked out 
for great things. These plans suffered shipwreck under 
circumstances unknown to us; but Clisthenes the younger 
was dest.ined to be the successor of his grandfather on 
another field. 


What Sicyon was, it was by virtue of the industrial 
activity of its inhabitants and the talents of families pre- 
enlÎnent in it; without these it would have remained an 
obscure, out-of-.the-way little town. Far different was the 
case of the neighboring city of Corinth, who owed every- 
thing to her situation. The double sea by the isthnlus, the 
confluence of the high-road of the whole of HeHas, the 
rocky citadel towering aloft over land and sea, through 
which rushed-or around which flowed-an abundance of 
springs; all these formed so extraordinary a commixture 
of advantages, that, if the intercourse with other countries 
remained undisturbed, they could not but call forth an 
important city. 
As in Argolis, so on the Isthmus also, 
The f
undation other besides Dorian families had in the 
of Cormth. 
days of the migration helped to found the 
new state. The ancient city of Sisyphus was founded 
anew from the sea: the myths relating to this new founda- 
tion are stories of mariners. On ship-board arrives Aletes 
the Heraclide; on the shore he receives a glebe of sand as 
a pledge of his future dominion. Both his name and his 
personality are anything but Dorian. 
loreover, the an- 
cient Sisyphidæ remained sett1ed in the city, whilst new 
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population enters from all quarters. Among the res
, 
l\Ielas, of The

alr, who derived his descent from the La- 
pith::e. At a later period, Durian warriors added them- 
selves to the population frOlu the land side, and by force of 
arm:5 secured land and the rights of citizens. By tho side 
of the Dorian, five non-Dorian tribes existed in Corinth, 
atte
ting the multitude and variety of population, which 
were kept together as one state by the royal power of the 
Heraclidæ, supported by the armed force of the Dorians. 
In the ninth century the royal power pa

ed into the 
handd of u, branch of the Heraclidæ deriving Th B h . d 
e ace la æ. 
its de
cent from Bacchis; and it was in the 
extraordinary genius of this royal line that the greatness 
of the city -originated. 
The Bacchiadæ opened the city to the imlnigration of 
the industrious settlers who hoped to make their fortunes 
more speedily than elsewhere at this meeting-point of all 
Greek high-roads of commerce. They cher- Trade and in- 
ished and advanced every invention of im- dustry in regal 
d . . h 1 Corinth. 
portance; an ,In proportIon as t e popn a- 
tion grew in numbers they perceived that Corinth ought 
to seek to extend her territory, not on the land 
ide, but 
on the sea; that she was destined not, like a hundred 
other places on the co
t, to be a mere ferrying-station 
with a lucrative transit-trade, but to rule the sea. Of ex- 
ceeding importance was the connection with Chalcis on 
Eubæa, where an industry and trade in bronze found 
theÌr 
tarting-point. Fronl here the
e pursuits were es- 
tablished on the li:thmus, and the sea route
 beyonq 
opened towards the COlli3ts. of Italy and their wealth of 
metals. The city of Chalcis, on the ..Etolian shore, at- 
tests the existence of their route, on which Corinth wa
 
originally nothing but the half-way f-:tation. Under the 
Bacchiadæ, the Corinthian
 fi-.:::;crted them
elves as an in- 
dependent trading cOlnmunity. They took comnlerce 
into their own hand
, and establi
hed the tranlway on the 
13 
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18thlnuR, along which the ships were, on rollers, trans- 
ported from one gulf to the other. These establishlnents 
led to manifold technical inventions: the Corinthians 
commenced to build for strangers such ships as were 
adapted for crossing the Isthmus; and the transport 
itself secured considerable receipts to the public treasury, 
which were employed for the improvement of the fleet of 
the city. They converted the gulf, which had hitherto 
taken its name from Crisa, into the" Corinthian," and se- 
cured its narrow inlet by means of the fortified place of 
l\lolycria, which they built between N aupactus and 
Chalcis on Antirrhilun. They continued their advance 
along the co
st, and occupied the most important points 
on the Achelous, whose broad country, abounding in corn 
and timber, supplied them with everything denied to 
them by their barren and narrow home. They domesti- 
cated themselves on the Achelous to so great a degree as 
to introduce the river-god, as the father of Pirene, into 
the circle of their native mythology. 
A new destiny unfolded itself for them 
Corinth a naval when the ships began to sail out of the 
power. 
outer bay of the gulf northwards into the 
Ionian sea. Here they came into contact with states 
lying entirely outside the circle of Greek culture, and re- 
cognizing no law but tha.t of force. Here a necessity 
arose for an armed force to keep open the paths of com- 
merce. As a consequence of this, the Corinthians de- 
veloped the higher branches of the art of navigation 
chiefly at home. In the sands of Lechæum, accumulated 
by the hand of nature, they formed the first artificial 
harbor, and surrounded it with docks, on which one iln- 
portallt invention after the other was made, till at last the 
fragile bj,rk was changed into the Greek triera, a lofty 
vessel with three tiers of rowing-benches on either side, 
firnlly built in order to be equal to the open sea, and at 
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the f.3me time, by it" impetus, well adapted for attack anti 
for the defence of the clumsier merchantmen. 
Those were the heroic days of Corinth, 
h h . II h fi Corinthian iIl" 
W en er trIeræ annua y at t erst appear- ventions. 
ance of the Pleiades bore their youthful 
crews out to fresh adyentures and fresh fame. Corinth 
had discovered her true path, and the Bacchiadæ did 
their utnlost to lead the city forward on it. They were 
equal to their tilnes, and, by means of a variety of rela- 
tions with foreign lands, pos
e'sed a widely extended 
knowleùge of the world. They advanced native l11anu- 
facturing indu
try, in order to make their maritime trade 
more and more the leyer of a universal prosperity. ThG 
potter's wheel was an invention of Corinth; the plastic 
shaping of pottery and its ornamentation by painting 
originated here, in the native city of Eucheir (fine hand), 
and Eugrarnrnus (skilful designer). The potter's art was 
here, too, the mother of bronze-founding; and no bronze 
was more widely fhmed than that cooled in the waters of 
the 
pring of Pirene. Though poor in precious metals, 
Corinth fir
t gave a fixed development to Hellenic tem- 
pIe-architecture; above aU, the temple roo:f,-the two 
"ings of which, like the pinions of an eagle, protected the 
hOll8e of the god,-was in so far an invention of the 
Corinthians, that they first thought of building a roof 
broken through in the centre, a double-eagle roof, and by 
this means rendered it possible for light to be given from 
above to the cellar of the tern pIe. The Bacchiadm 
thenlselves cultivated the fine art5. Eumelus celebrated 
in epic poenls the foundation of the glorious city of the 
sea.: his I'ongs attest the 
piritual elevation which accom- 
panied the material rise of Corinth. The legends of her 
foundation were employed to inspire the living generation 
to deeù-3 of chivalry. The Bacchiadæ thelllSelyes com- 
manded the fleet, like the ,..,. enetian nobili, and sought to 
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satisfy beyond the seas the ambition which the narrow 
limits of their h01l1e were unable to bound. 
The kings of Corinth had already favored these under- 
takings, in order to etnploy abroad the melnbcrs of the 
1vealthy falnilies, who environed the throne with con- 
stantly increasing claims. 'Vhen in the middle of the 
eighth century the royal power succumbed to the ambi- 
tion of the families, and two hundred of the 
Corinth under 1 t II f h d . T d th ' d 
the Prytancs. at er, a 0 W om erne ell" escent 
from Bacchis and recognized one another as 
mutually equal, established a new form of government, 
according to which one of their body was annually, as 
Pry tanis, to administer public affairs with the uncurtailed 
powers of royalty, this political change necessarily 
br.ought with it fresh agitation and party struggles. 
Y.ounger lines, who saw themselves excluded fronl the 
roll of governing families, entered into a contest with the 
newly-founded oligarchy, and again the fleet had to be 
employed to remove out of the city the threatening ele- 
ments of revolution. Accordingly, soon 
Her 
olonies. 
afterwards there arose on the sea-coast op- 
posite a series of important colonial cities, founded under 
the guidance of young Bacchiadæ. 
The most important of all these was Corcyra, 
Corcyra. .. f h h I ... 
the meetlng-pOInt 0 t e woe navIgatIon In 
the Ionian sea. Here they became acquainted with a 
succession of new routes of trade. Here they also en- 
tered the courses of Eubæan navigation, on which Chalcis 
and Eretria emulated one another. As friends of the 
Chalcidians, they drove the Eretrians out of Corcyra, 
and, starting hence, commenced their ulterior expeditions, 
partly towards the north to the lIIyrian harbors, partly 
towards the west to Italy and Sicily. 
This latter island, so highly favored by nature, Ionian 
navigators had brought into connection with the Ionian 
islands; and among thcse navigators, especially Chalci- 
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dian
, who, in obedience to the Pythia's behe
t, had es- 
tablished the first altar of Apollo on the east coast of the 
island. These expèditions were joined by the Corinthians, 
who, with their triremes, conducted and protected the 
colonization which took a westerly direction from the 
Cri5æan Gulf; and themselves, under the Bacchiadæ 
Archias, laid the first stone of Syracuse in 
h f: . h b f S . . 1 h . I d Syracuse. 01. xi. 
t e 
urest ar or 0 ICI y, on t e b an 3. (B. c. 735.) 
of Ortygia. The Bacchiade Eurnelus, a 
bard and a hero in one, took part in this expedition, from 
which the mother-city obtained a splendid increase of 
fame and power, as well as the opening of fresh sources 
of the most lucrative colonial trade. 
Corinth stood in the centre of far-reachin g P t .. t . 
. ar IClpa Ion 
relatlOll
, and was by her powerful fleet ena- of Corinth in 
bl d . .!'. 1 .. I . h . I foreign wars. 
e to Interlere (eCI
Ive y In t e cOlnnlercUl 
wars which broke out in those troubled times. Above 
all, she assuredly remained no stranger to the great mari- 
time war kindled by the feud of Chalcis (page 269). Nor 
can there be any doubt as to the side she took. Accord- 
ingly, when we find the Corinthian
, who kept their build- 
ing of triremes a profound secret, about the 19th Olym- 
piad sending their nayal architect Arninocles to Barnos, 
where he built four ships of war for the 8amians, the 
allies of Chalcis, this circumstance is probably connected 
with the Lelantian war, and attests Corinth's share in the 
great transactions of the world of Greek commerce. 
At honle the Bacchiadæ endeavored to II I . I . 
er egIs abon. 
fulfil their double task o.f, on the one hand, 
advancing undisturbed the free developlnent o-!' the popu- 
lar power nece;;:.;;:ary for a mercantile city, and, on the 
other, maintaining ùi
cipline and order, and oppo
ing the 
boundle
3 desire for change, characteri::;tic of an Ionian 
nWTket and port population. This purpose was .;erved by 
their attaching themselves to Sparta, whose caU5e they 
upheld in the l\Ie:;::,cnian wars, and by the Dorian 
. 
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soldiery, who here, as in the Cretan towns, acted as a sup- 
port of an aristocratic dominion. The difficulty of the 
tasks incumbent upon the leaders of Corinth, awakened 
and exercised reflection on questions of internal policy. 
The Corinthian Phidon is one of the founders of political 
science among the Greeks. He perceived that large 
landed property continued to lose its importance by being 
broken up into smaller possessions, whilst the mass of the 
working-class of the population increased disproportion- 
ately, so that it daily became more difficult to lead the 
multitude. The force of circumstances had already pro- 
duced this effect-that in no Dorian state was so fa vora- 
ble a position enjoyed by the industrial classes as in 
Corinth; they were allowed to acquire real property in 
the city, and there seemed a danger of their gradually 
coming more and more into the possession of the best of 
the land, by buying up everything belonging to the im- 
poverished members of the ancient falnilies. For this rea- 
son the laws of Phidon strove to effect the preservation of 
the great landed interest, and a limitation of the influx of 
inhabitants, by which means the influence of the ancient 
citizens on the commonwealth would be strengthened. 
In the treatment of this perplexing question, sharper 
and milder principles opposed one another, and parties 
were formed in the very heart of the adlninistration. 
Among the consequences of these party disputes was the 
emigration of the Bacchiade Philolaus to Thebes, where 
his experience was employed for the development of the 
legal code of that city. To him was ascribed the law of 
adoption, by which probably nothing was intended beyond 
insuring the preservation of the noble families, and as 
equal as possible a division of lauded property, by means 
of a suitable superintendence on the part of the state. 
Thus even beyond Corinth itself the Bac- 

:
c
[aJ

 chiadæ were regarded as authorities in legisla- 
tion, whilst at home they were themselves una- 
. 
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ble to prev-ent violent constitutional changes. The num- 
ber of the Bacchiadæ dwindled to le
::; and less, and the 
smaller it became, the more jea.lou
ly they watched over 
their privileges; while 8u
piciouð and de
potic habits 
gained upon them, and their rule 

unled a proportion- 
ate appearance of inju:5tice in the eyes of the people, to 
whom their luxurious life rendered them contemptible; 
and finally, failure abroad, above all the loss of Corcyra, 
contributed to heighten the general agitation. 
Broils aJl10ngst the fanlilies themselves led to the over- 
throw of the government at Corinth; for thE' Bacchiaùæ 
had excluded ancient families who could trace their pedi- 
gree back to founders of the state, from all share in the 
rights of government, and had broken off all closer inti- 
macy with them. Among these ancient families, whom 
their unworthy treahuent filled with deep r&;entIl1ent, 
were the descendants of :\Ielas. They dwelt out
ide the 
walls of Corinth in the deme of Petra, remote from the 
centre of the state: and unexpectedly came into a new 
kind of contact with the oligarchs, when the Bacchiade 
Amphion gave the hand of hið daughter Labda, who had 
no chance of marriage with an equal, to Eëtion, who led 
her bonle to Petra. From thi
 union sprang a son, who, 
hav-ing been successfully removed beyond the reach of 
hostile attempt
 on the part of the oligarchs, grew up to 
Juan's estate. He is c;:aid to have receiyed his name of 
Cypselus in memory of his having been miraculously 
saved in a. coffer. Aß a matter of fh.ct, it was the name 
which gave rise to the legend. 
Kinet y times had the ilDnual chan g e C 1 01 . 
ypse us. . x ,{Xl. 
of Prytanes recurred in the house of the 2-xxxviii. 4. (B. c. 
655-625.) 
Bacchiadæ, when Cypselus overthrew 
this order of thing
, and, supported by the fa\.or of the 
people, n1ade hinl
elf the unrc:,tricted ma
ter of city and 
land, of arn1Y and flcet. For thirty year:; he continued 
to maintain hillliclf Oil thi:; lofty eminence of power in the 
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mid:3t of the surging city. As a kinsman of the Bacchi
 
adæ, he was intimately acquainted with the previous 
policy of the state, out of which he understood how to 
appropriate what seemed advantageous for himself. For 
this reason his Tyrannis entered upon no opposition to 
everything which had preceded it of so nlarked a charac- 
ter as that of Sicyon; and if, as is stated, he needed no 
body-guard to help him to remain master of Corinth up 
to the day of his death, he was in all proba.bility also able 
to gain over the Dorian soldiery to his interests. The 
severity with which Cypselus was reproached by his oppo
 
nents cannot have been without its purpose. His edicts 
of banishment were directed against the party-leaders of 
the oligarchy; and as to the stories of his forced levies of 
money, it rnU:5t be remembered that this is a dark shadow 
which everywhere pursued the memory of the Tyrants, 
however bright a halo might in other respects environ it. 
Everywhere the main difference between a free common- 
wealth and one governed by Tyrants, consisted in this; in 
the former the citizens only when the necessity arose, and 
after coming to a common resolution, offered up volun- 
tary sacrifices on behalf of their native land; whereas the 
Tyrant in order to maintain his troops, to defray the cost 
of his court, and to be able to execute the great works 
destined to glorifY his government, immediately taxed the 
possessors of property. The gifts dedicated by the Cypse
 
lidæ were proverbially mentioned in conjunction with the 
pyranÜds.. of Egypt. Two of them, the colossus of Zeus, 
of relieved gold, and the coffer of Cypselus, belonged to 
the Inost precious articles in the rich inventory of Olym- 
pia. It was a happy conception to dedicate to Zeus the 
Saviour the coffer in which Cypselus had been hidden as a 
child, artistically imitated in cedar-wood. This dedica
 
tory gift was, as it were, bathed in the full current of 
Greek poetic mythology; for on delicfi.te plates of ivory 
were successively represented the most important features 
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of the national Greek, and e
pecially of the Corinthian, 
legenòs. Hexanleters, in raised letters of gold, explained 
the repre
entatiolL
, which together fOrIlled a well-rounded 
whole, and afforded the de
ired opportunity of connecting 
the young royal house with the pre-h
toric ages of the 
Hellenes. To the national deity of Peloponnesus the gift 
of so :-:plendid a masterpiece formed an act of grateful 
homage; while the prie
thood, by no meanð unwilling to 
receiye Euch contributions to the splendors of its sanctu- 
ary, became proportionately ready to further the interests 
of the hou
e of Cypselus. In the same way the favor of 
the Delphic priesthood was gained, whose authority essen- 
tiaily facilitated the constitutional changes at Corinth. 
..A.t Delphi, a palul-tree of bronze announced the victory 
of Cypselus, who had consecrated at the same place a 
Corinthian treasury in the name of the commonwealth. 
At the court of the ruler of Corinth, the generous pa- 
tron of art, in the centre of extensive comnlercial rela": 
tions, opening a view over the cities of the Hellenes in 
...A..:;ia and .Africa, in Italy and Sicily, in intercourse with 
wise Inen and artists, instructive, both by exalnple and by 
precept, grew up Cypselus' son Periander. His fiery soul 
eagerly received into it all these impressions; he em- 
ployed the advantages of his position to nlake himself 
ma
ter of a culture of unusual cOlllprehensiveness, and 
contrived to such a degree to irnpres
 upon it the charac- 
ter of his own pen;onality, that among the wise men of his 
time he was accounted a wise man. On the other hand 
he failed to avoid the dangers be
etting youthful royalty. 
He had too little learnt to respect the rights of others; 
and thus through all the refinement of his manners and 
the mild wi
doln of his ,iews of Jife, the untamed wildness 
of an arbitrary will, never bent or broken, occ
iol1ally 
made its way. 


13* 
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'Vhen Periander assumed the dominion 
Pcriander.01. 
xxxviii. 4.-- of his father, confirlued by thirty years of 
xlviii. 4. (B. government, like a legitimate inheritance, he 
C. 625-585.) 
had long maturely considered his task as a 
ruler in a 1l1ind naturally disposed to theoretical reflec- 
tion. In everything he showed well-considered action 
and a previously determined policy. He wa::; the systema- 
tizer of the Tyrannis; and most of the wise saws usually 
recommended to the notice of rulers in sÍInilar circum- 
stances, were ascTibed to Periander. His father's rule 
seemed to him a mere transition; he believed hinlself 
called permanently to establish the throne of Cypselidæ, 
on the slippery soil of the revolutionary city of the sea, 
by all the means of external force and auspicious sagacity. 
He separated himself from the people, in order that the 
4Higin of his poyçer might be forgotten; on his lofty 
.?itadcl, where unseen he could watch over everything that 
passed the gulf and the isthlllUS, he sat surrounded by a 
strong body-guard and a court, as by a wall. N'one was 
to possess power beside him; nor would he suffer any 
wealth which might fill single citizens with self-confidence, 
and unscrupulously claimed extraordinary contributions 
from their fortunes, in order to reduce them to the desired 
nlean. The odious character of such a system was 
softened down by his not retaining the Inoney for hi1l1sel:f, 
but expending it in extraordinary gifts to the gods. l\lu- 
ni:ß.cent at other men's expense, he thus nlade hÎ1nself 
a favorite of the gods and of their influential priesthoods, 
increased the fame of the city, employed a multitude of 
artists and artisans, and gained popularity by diffusing 
the money of the capitalists among the less wealthy 
cla

es. As in Sicyon, the non-Dorian forms of worship 
were here also encouraged. Those prevalent an10ngst the 
peasantry were brought into the city, and aU the pomp of 
the rights enjoyed by the gOdH of the nobility tran
fcrrcd 
to theln. Thu
 in Corinth the dithyr
unbu:-;, which had 
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arisen out of the wor:-5hip of Dionysus, was officiaìly de- 
veloped as a public choral song under the guiùance of 
Arion. 
The Dorian civic system, which had continued to exist 
in Corinth, "yas also abolished by Periander a
 a fi)cus of 
republican sentiments. The men were no longer at the 
COlnlllon banquet:; to hold easy and unfettered discourse; 
the youtbs no long
r to engage in the inspiriting COlllillU- 
nion of joyous exercb;es of mind and body. Thc:5e 
ordinances were abolished under all mannel' of prete:xts; 
the COllllllunity was again to be dissolved into a mere 
body of single families, while each citizen was to attend to 
nothing beyond his own hearth and everywhere to feel 
himself surrounded and guarded by the police-institutions 
of the state. For even private life was not left free. 
Periander intended to give to everything a fonn in ac- 
cordance "ith hi
 own Idea3, and laid his hand upon the 
relatio
ls of society without the least cOlli3ideration for any 
one of them. He drove a large nunlber of :fhmilies out of 
the city in order to preserve the tranquillity of the latter 
against the dangers of over-population. He superintend- 
ed the exercise of all handicrafts; he punl
hed idlers, re- 
stricted the nUluber of slaYe
, cha
ti
ed spendthrift
, and 
caused every nl
Ul to rendcr an account of his domestic 
incollle and expenditure. 
For a period of forty years Periander held sway at 
Corinth, acknowledged far and near as a lnodel of royal 

agacity, and frequcntly called upon to nlediate in foreign 
di
putcs. COlli;idering the wise fh.vor extended by hill1 to 
all the higher efforts of hun1an art, we cannot doubt thrr.
 
3:; a staté
nUln, too, he originally pursued a noble aim. 
At fil'::;t he wa
 1l10re con
iderate and cOllde..:cendillg than 
hi:3 father; and took plea
ure in penuitting a free Inove- 
ment among his subjects. l\Ien felt that he desired to 
nlake theln happy, hut he wished to ll1uke thenl so after 
his fashion, and according to Ills theory. If he failed in 
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this, it was because he was unable to conquer himself so 
as patiently to essay other paths; instead of which, irri. 
tated by any opposition, and inùignant at every failure, 
he wished to obtain by force what could not be effected 
by gentle mean:5. One measure of force provoked an. 
other; every application of tyrannical means created a 
wider gap between him and his people, and between him 
and his own better self. 
Periallder in his old age was a totally different man 
froin him who had with so high hopes ascended the thronc 
of the Cypselidæ. The change was ascribed to the influ. 
ence exercised on hhn by his intercourse with other Ty. 
rants and by the contagion of their example. Attempts 
at revolt and menaces fronl without may also have con. 
tributed to change him more and more into a suspicious 
despot. Finally domestic misfortune enveloped the head 
of the dying Periallder with the blackest cloud::;, and 
darkened his inner sense. His wife was the daughter of 
the Tyrant Procles, l\Ielis:::a of Epiru:-:, whonl he had 
come to love, when he had beheld her in the house of 
her father, chal'lningly attired in a light Dorian garment, 
and moving about to pour out the wine for the laborers at 
a festive banquet. 
After l\lelissa had borne him two sons and 


:i1
:f

: 'Of a daughter, :5he suddenly died; and by whose 
guilt those knew who cared to know. Then 
men saw Periander himself in agony of conscience hold- 
ing intercourse with the oracle of the dead on the Ache- 
rOll, where the ghost of l\lelissa appeared to him and conl- 
plained that the last honors had been denied her. It 
won]d appear that he de:-;ired to conlpensate for this ne. 
gl0ct, when one day he bade aU the Corinthian won1en 
burn their gorgeous robes in Lydian fa:-;hion in the sane.. 
tuary of Here. 
Meanwhile the children of 
Ielissa grew up in unt:llS. 
pecting innocence. The two sons, Cypselus and Lyco. 
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phron, were glad to join their grandfather at hi3 court in 
Epidaurus. Procles attached them to himself: and when 
he found them n1atured for the serious work of life, he 
led them out of his palace and inquired of them whether 
they knew the murderer of their mother. The elder of 
the pair, dull of mind, recked not of the question; but in 
the breast of the younger it rankled from that day. He 
bad no peace till he had acquired certainty in the matter; 
Elnd then he threw hin1:.:elf 'with the fulne5s of pa
:3ion 
into this the first gricf of his life, so that he becanle a 
5tranger to any feeling but sorrow for his mother and 
loathing against his father. Periander found his son to- 
tally changed; he could obtain no salutation, no glance 
from him; angrily he drove hÍIn from hi
 house, and on 
pena1ty of death, forbade the opening of any citizen's door 
to his ulluatural 
on. Soon mcn saw Lycophron, d i:.: fig... 
ured hy hunger and misery, straying through the halls of 
the rich city, resen1bling an idiot beggar rather tban thé 
son of great Periander and a prince born in the purple. 
Hereupon the father took pity on his son; he approached 
hinl, who:;;e spirit he thought mi
ery had brokcn, hade 
him enter his hou:;e, and offered hÌ1n all things becOluillg 
the heir of the richest throne in Hellas: he should pcr- 
ceive ho,v much better it is to be envied than to bo 
pitied; but he received no other reply than the mocking 
aU:5wer: he would put hinl
clf in the way of punishIDcn1; 
for holding conver::c with Lycophron. 
Kothing renu1Îned but to send him abroad. Periander 
caused him to be carried to the i
land of Corcyra, which 
the Cyp
elidæ had again brought unùor the jurisdiction 
of Corinth; where he hoped that hi:; son, reuloycd froln 
the imprC8,ions of his parental home, would recover hi
 
rea
ún. There he remained for ycars as one forgotten by 
all n1en. :But upon Pcriandcr in his dC.501ate palace caIne 
ft greatcr and 1110re awful fear, the older he grew and the 
more his mind relaxcd the tCIl::;ion enabling him to COll- 
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duct his elaborate affairs of state. His younger son was 
his only hope: on him he had counted for the tinle of his 
old age: in his strong power of will he had seen a pledge 
for the continuance of his dynasty. N ow an unhappy 
fhte had placed this power of will in a state of obstinate 
revolt; he saw hinl:.;elf loathed by the one human heart 
for whose love he cared; and the plans of his life were 
,vrecked on hiIn on whonl they had been founded. 
Of what avail was it for the ill-fated old man that he 
made war upon Procles, the author of his wretchedness, 
and united the land of his L'tther-in-Iaw, as well as Ægina, 
. with the Corinthian territory? The curse of l\Ielissa still 
lay upon him, and the proud Tyrant had once more to 

pproach his son as a suppliant. He sent his daughter to 
Corcyra. She was to remind her brother of their father's 
old age and solitude, and of the danger threatening the 
dynasty. J n vain; he declared he would never cOllle to 
Corinth as long as there he would have to behold his 
mother's murderer. The strength of Periander was 
broken; he resolved to sacrifice everything rather than 
6ee the eager foes of his house triumph. Once more a 
trirenle lands at Corcyra. A herald announces that Peri- 
ander will resign his goVel'lllnent to his SOIl, and himself 
end his days at Corcyra. 
Lycophron had al ways remained a prince 
at heart. His will had conquered; he now 
hoped to be able to honor the meIllory of 
his mother with all the resources at the conl.' 
mand of a ruler of Corinth. He answered 
that he would conle. But the curse resting upon the 
house was not yet appeased. The prospect of Periander, 
,vho had year by year conceived a deeper hatred of lll&ll- 
kind, being about to take up hi8 dwelling alllongst them, 
filled the Corcyræans with exqui:-:ite fen I' ; everything for 
them depended on defeating his plans; they nlurdered 
Lycophron, and thus all the steps of utter hunliliation 


Lycophron and 
Psammetichus. 
Enù of the Cyp- 
selidæ. 01. 
xlix. 3. (B. C. 
582.) 
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which the Tyrant had brought himself to take remained 
fruitle5:3. The Corcyræans had after all to look upon his 
wrathful countenance; for he caIne upon thenl with his 
fleet of war as the avenger of his son, despoiled their 
i:5land, and sent their noblest youths to be shamefUlly mu- 
tilated at the Lydian court. But the might of the Cypse- 
lidæ was broken for ever. Tortured by terrors of con- 
science, and bent to the ground by grief, the prince whom 
hi:; poet::) had sung of, u::; the wealthiest, wisest, and hap- 
pie8t of all the Hellenes, lay down upon his solitary 
death-bed. His nephew P:;ammetichus, a youth under 
fige, was only able to hold sway for a few year
. "Gnder 
the influence of Sparta a Dorian constitution was again 


sta blished; the banished fhmilies returned. The entire 
rule of the Cyp
clidæ now caUle to be regarded a
 a vio- 
lent and criminal interruption of the legitimate constitu- 
tion, and the younger generations learned to loathe the 
name of Periander as that of an accursed despot. Thus 
the Pythia had spoken the truth, who had answered his 
fhther's inquiry before her tripod as to the future of his 
house, by these words :- 


"Happy I bold the man whose foot now pa
seg the threshold, 
Cypselus hight, Eëtion's son, It prince of Corinthus- 
Cypsc1us' self and his children, but never the sons of his children." 


To the east of Corinth tIle state of l\Iegrrra had 
 I 
L!. d . If . f h . . 
 egara. 
lornle Itse In con
eql1ence 0 t e mlgratIon
. 
Here also the Dorian
 had entered, under the leader
hip 
of the same falnilies which had founded Corinth. The 
Corinthian Bacchiadæ had contriyed to maintain the 
small neighboring territory in a state of dependency; and 
the )Iegarean
, like the LacedæInonian Periæci, were 
obliged to appear at the official mourning on the death of 
a IIcraclide king. After the terIuination of the r
yal 
dominion, the families r-:ettled at )[cgara succeeùed in 
achieving iudependence. As the guardian
 of the fruntier 
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of the Dorian peninsula, surrounded by neighbors of supe- 
rior strength, they haa been able to maintain an honora- 
ble freedom; and the 'fSuccess with which, according to 
Doriän habits, they cultivated phy::;ical endurance and 
the military gymnastic art, is attested in the case of Or
ip- 
pus, who glorified the napJ.e of his native city, when in the 
15th Olympiad he first anlong all the Hellenes ran wholly 
naked and CaIne forth conqueror. Under this same Or:::;ip- 
pus the l\Iegarians succeeded in restoring the ancient boun- 
daries of their land. 
Aristocratic A vigorous nobility kept the government in 
government its hands; it occupied the city and the fertile 
at .Mcgara. bl I d . 1 ... I . h 
ara e an In t Ie vIcInIty, w nle t e commons 
dwelt scattered about on the inferior soil of the mountains 
and the strand, and only brought their produce to the pre
 
scribed place on nlarket-day::;. Any over-population of 
the little country the oligarchs contrived to prevent by 
sending out colonies, for which purpose they availed them.. 
selves of the favorable situation of the land between two 
seas. In the first instance they followed in the wake of 
the Corinthians, as is evidenced by the Sicilian .l\Iegara; 
afterwards they turned farther to the east, donlesticated 
thenlselves in the sea of Salalnis and Ægina, and pursued 
the wiùer tracks which the Chalcidialls had opened 
towards the northern shores of the Archipelago. Fan1Í- 
liar with narrow straits, they preferred to seek out sÍIllÏlar 
regions of the sea, and about the 26th OIYlnpiacl firlnly 
established themsclvf\s at the entrance of the Black Sea, 
at first on the A::,iatic shore of the Hellespont; and seven- 
teen years later they founded Byzantiuln, in a situation 
obliquely opposite to their previous establishlnent. Nisæa 
bccHrue the nlost frequented port of the eastern gulf: and 
the starting-point for Hellespontille elnigration, conducted 
with great sagacity by the oligarchs, ,vho secured their 
rule by tiraining off the superfluous and restless popula- 
tion, while at the sallIe tirno they rai::;ed the docks aud all 
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the occupations connected with them at :\Iegara to a 
degree of unusual pro:5perity. 
Herein la y abo the germ of their fall. 
f Revolution of 
They could not prevent the people rom gain- Theagenes. 
ing self-consciousness as its prosperity in- 
crea
ed, and from taking a lively interest in the general 
rÌ::5ing of the Ionic maritime population against the oli- 
garchy 
upported by Dorian lances. The division into 
partie
 had long existed, and they stood suspiciously oppo- 
site one another, when Theagenes led the conlmons to a 
bold deed of violence, which was the outbreak of revolu- 
tion at 
Iegal'a. The imnlediate occa
ion was in
ignifi- 
cant. The matter in dispute was a tract of pasture by the 
little river of l\Iegara, which the ancient body of citizens, 
as the others averred, used without having any right to it. 
Thcagenes fell upon the cattle, caused the greater part of 
thenl to be 
laughtered, and when the nobility called him 
to account, per
uaded the people to give him a body- 
guard, which enabled hiIu to put an end to the rule of the 
nobility, and to a

ume all the power hÌ1nself in the llalne 
of the people. He was probably 
upported in tl1ÏB deed 
by nèighboring fan1Ílies of Tyrants. 
Hereupon ensued a total revulsion of the political state 
of ßlegara. The men of the Demos, who had hitherto 
remained apart "like bhy deer," entered the city. The in- 
dustrial cl
ses were now the luasters, and triumphed over 
the fallen greatne:,
 of the L'1n1Ïlies. Theagenes took care 
to dc
ignate this hUlling-point in public affairs as the com- 
mencement of a new era. By means of a long canal 
he brought the veins of water from the n10ulltains into the 
heart of the city, where the water bubbling up in a foun- 
tain formed an ornament of the n1arket-place. The city 
had now in a new :::,ense become the centre of the land; 
the odious limit.., had been broken down whieh had kept 
the diflerent clunU1.ins and classes of the country separated, 
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and, freed from their fetters, arose all the forces which 
had so long been in a state of ferment. 
Theagenes himself, though bold and resolute, 
IIis Tyran- 
ny. 01. xl. and, after the fashion of the Tyrants, support- 
eirc. (B. C. ing himself by Ineans of relations with .forei g n 
620. ) 
cities, was unable to retain the dominion over 
the excited people. After his fall, a moderate IXLl'ty suc- 
ceeded for a tÏ1l1e in ruling the state; but afterwards the 
hehn canle again into the hands of pOI)ular leaders who 
encouraged the wildest party fury. The wealthy were 
exiled, and their lands confiscated without moderation, 
after the people had once tasted the benefit of these mea- 
sures of violence; and at last the number of those expelled 
fronl house and home was so great that they fornled a 
})ower outsiJe the city sufficiently large to reconquer their 
native country and carry through an armed re-action. 
Thus the unhappy state oscillated between the passions of 
irrecOI1"cilable parties, and exhausted itself in wearisome 
civic strife. 
In the midst of these troubles Theognis 
Conflict of par- TI h t ld b t . d 
ties. 'Theognis. grew up. lat suc a poe cou e ralne 
in l\Iegara, that he could find a welcome for 
his elegies among his fellow-citizens in the midst of their 
feverish excitement, that he could at all conceive the idea 
of giving expression in poems of so perfect a character to 
the internal history of his native city, to his sorrow for the 
change of its condition, to hatred against the disturbers 
of peace, allows us to assume an unusual elevation of 
Dlental and social culture, especially in the circles of 
oci- 
ety to which the aristocratic poet belonged. Hence al:5o 
he regards the latter as a separate dass of hunlan being's; 
they are for him the "educated," the " persons of stand- 
ing," the" best." And hitherto they had in fact been the 
first and the only melnbers of the state; henceforth all is 
changed. The men from without revel in the wealth of 
the ancient citizens who have been dcprived of their here- 
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èitary po
se

ions ; they are able to wag their tongues con- 
cerning right and law; the city is no longer to be recog- 
nized as its former self. '''ile money has overturned every 
relation of life. 
Ioney has abolbhed the beneficent sepa- 
ration of c1a
5es. )105t of all, Theognis mourns the fact 
that for the ;::;ake of money even men of his own rank 
enter into combinations with men of the COllllllUllity. He 
is proportionately anxious to keep alive the right senti- 
ments in tho
e who have remained loyal; above all, in the 
young nlen, that they may, by culture and manners, pre- 
serve their internal superiority, although the external ad- 
vantages of birth may be taken away by rude force. 
Thus hiB poems are a mirror of chivalry, in which the 
feelings of the aristocratic classes find a perfect expression. 
Even in this instance the rage of party breaks with un- 
tamable ferocity through the noblest form; and when the 
poet expre
ses his "i5h to drink the blood of his enemies, 
he enables us to form a notion as to the pasÛon- which 
must have agitated the mass of the people. By this heat 
of political excitement the state of l\fegara de
troyed it- 
self, and Îor ever exhausted the forces of its national life. 
Thus after the glorious period \fhich continued through 
the two centuries, nlore or le
s, following upon the conl- 
nlencement of the Olympiads, :\Iegara wad neV'"er again 
able to attain to an independent position. 
In Argolis the mighty popular movement, 
of which the Tvrannis was a result, first Sparta and the 
J Tyrants. 
nlade way. Phidon had employed it "ith 
brilliant success to form for himself a royal power, which 
seemed to terminate in fI new course the history of the en- 
tire peninsula. But he had been unable to e::;tablish a 
coherence among the fermenting forces of population 
which he had called upon to take part in his work. Hið 
power had filllell to piccc;-: as quicklya:-; it lwd ri:-:en, whilst 
the nlOYCnlclIt he had cOlnnlenced continued it:-; irrq)rt'
:,i- 
blc cour
c. 'Yithin the liruit
 of hi; new elnpire and the 
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countries immediately surround.ing it, on the soil agitated 
aùd re-organized by his proceedings, in Sicyon, Corinth, 
and l\legara, the Tyrannis attained to a full nleasure of 
power and splendor. The Cypselidæ had placed a branch. 
line of their house on the throne in Ambracia; they were 
related by marriage with the house of Procles in Epidaurus, 
and Procles in his turn with Aristocrates; the Tyrant of 
Orchomenus and the faithless ally of the l\1e
senians. 
Theagene
 endeavored to establish a Tyrannis for hi
 son- 
in-law Oylon at Athens. Phidon himself had already 
joined hands with the Tyrants of Pisa. 'Vith the in- 
crease of comluerce and local intercourse in Greece, the 
Tyrannis manifestly spread farther and farther, not merely 
as an involuntary contagion, epidemically advancing from 
city to city, but as a designed cOlnbination jointly carried 
out by the several rulers for the purpo:5e of strengthening 
and extending tyrannical dominion. The Spartans neces- 
sari]y"recognized in this a revolutionary propaganda, 
which, in constantly widening circles, threatened the 
overthrow of the political system represented by them.. 
selves. 
Under these circumstances, the common constitution of 
the peninsula which had been established under the 
leadership of Sparta, could not continue to exist. For, 
although the Peloponnesian national sanctuary received 
the most brilliant homage non1 these Tyrants; yet the 
head of the federation could not depend on the services it 
claÍ111ed from them. The violent constitutional changes, 
the expulsion of the Heraclidic families, and the humilia- 
tion of the Doric tribes, amounted to a virtual renuncia- 
tion of obedience, and an open hostility against the 
Dorian federal capital. But Sparta was neces
arily di:5- 
quieted, not only by the progressive diS::5olution of the 
Peloponnesian federation, but also by the dangers at 
home, which seriously increased as t.he rule of the Ty.. 
rants came to be more firmly established. For r.-Iong the 
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whole circuit of the Pelopollne:Úan coa
h;, there was no 
lack of popular elements inclined to revolt agaill
t the 
Dorian political system; nay, even among her own Hera- 
clidæ, Sparta had nUllibered princes pur::;uing the same 
tendency as Phidon. 
The Tyrannis had arisen while Sparta was weak; it 
had spread, because Sparta had been unable to bar the 
coasts of the peninsula against the contagious influence 
of the maritime towns on the opposite co
ts; becau::;e, 
long hindered by the )Ie

enian wars, she had been forced 
to leave the rellloter districts to themselves. But a:3 soon 
as her hands were once more free, she nece::;;;:arily re- 
cognized it as her political duty to oppose the Tyraunis as 
far as its power extended; to combat revolution, and re- 
store their ancient system to the states forgetful of it. 
The difficulty of thi
 ta::;k was dimini::;hed by the fhct 
that the Tyrannis mostly rested on very ilL,ecure founda- 
tions, and itself bore the gernls of dissolution within it. 
The Spartans were careful to avoid an impatient rush: 
with sagacious caution they waited till the bitter fruit of 
the Tyrannis was ripe, and till, under the pres,ure of des- 
potism, the desire for legal order showed itself. Sparta 
possessed another ally in the camp of her foes ;-the sel- 
fi
h anlbition of the inclh
idual Tyrants, each of whom 
thought of nothing but increasing the power of his own 
dyna:-:ty. Hence they could never unite in a strong alli- 
ance, in a permanent coalition against Sparta. They 
were hostile to one another, as e. g. Sicyon was to 
Corinth; or when they actually united for a common 
struggle, they deserted one another at the critical nlonlent, 
or let the best opportunities pa..::s, and allowed Sparta the 
opportunity of overcon1Ìng her enelnies one by onc. 
The struggle against the Tyrants i
 tlw mo:,t glorious 
epi:-:ode of Spartan hi:--tory; for while calmly carrying 
put their policy, the 8partans not only saved the Dorian 
character of the peninsula, and with it their own position 
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of power inseparable fronl it, but also preserved the Hel- 
lenic nation from the most dangerous forIn of national 
degeneracy. For however splendidly the Tyrannis as- 
serted itself, in whatever degree it contributed to free the 
fettered energies of the particular peoples, and to connect 
them and their countries by greater freedom of inter- 
course; to 8pread pr08perity and culture; to foster art, 
science, and industrial activity; yet this one-sided bril- 
liancy 0 ught not to be permitted to dazzle the eye. It 
ought not to be overlooked that the Tyrants everywhere 
entered into hostile opposition against the popular power 
to which they owed their dominion; that, in order to 
maintain their revolutionary thrones, they pursued d nar- 
row-minded dynastic policy which availed itself of every 
kind of aid, and that, in obedience to the cosmopolitan 
influences of the Ionian character, they unconditionally 
gave themselves up to the attractions of everything 
foreign. In conlmercial and maritime cities, foreign 
habits of life are wont, in every case, to gain an easy en- 
. 
trance with foreign wares; one-sided, limited, and local 
views of life disappear; but together with them vanish 
strength of character, and the peculiar types of heredi... 
tary national manners. This tendency was recklessly en- 
couraged under the Tyrants. The distinction between 
Hellenes and barbarians became obliterated. The cha.. 
racteristics of a truthful adherence to nature, of simpli.. 
city and love of measure, were exchanged for the tenlpta- 
tions of ponlp, sensual luxury, and for the arrogance of 
Oriental dynasties. The noblest families were expelled, 
eminent men got rid o:f, and suspected persons, according 
to Persian fashion, held fast and watched. A secret 
police tended to dissolve all the bonds of confidence, to 
kill every consciousness of personal nlerit; until the com- 
mons who had given the power into the hands of the Ty- 
rants, in order that their interests might be represented 
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by them, had been brought by them into a state more ut.. 
terly the reverse of freedom than any previous one. 
At Corinth, all the evils of TJ'Tanny had been mo
t 
completely di
played. Here the Tyrants had shown the 
least hesitation in adopting as their models those nations 
from which the Hellenes at other times "ere only ac- 
custorned to L'l.ke their slaves, and in fawning upon 
foreign princes. The brother of Periander, who was es- 
tabli5heù in ..A..mbracia, was named Gordius, after Phry- 
gian princes; his son received the name of the Egyptian 
king Psamtik, who first opened the valley of the Nile to 
Greek COillrnerce, probably in consequE'nce of a union by 
marriage between the Cyp:::.elidæ and the Pharaohs at 
Sais. Last! y, Periander '\'"as not ashamed to sell Hel- 
lenic youths to serve as eunuchs at the court of Lydia. 
Truly, had this tendency proved victorious, the Per.. 
sians, when they clahned the supreme sovereignty of 
Greece, would have met with no national re5istance, but 
with an effeminate and denloralized people headed by 
princes who, in order to obtain the recognition of their 
royal power, would have been equally ready to do fornlal 
homage to the great king as their supreme lord and pro- 
tector. This we ought clearly to perceive, if we wish to 
recognize the debt Greece owed to the Spartans. 
For herself, such being the fruit of every consistent 
and vigorous policy, Sparta obtained a position of con- 
stantly increasing dignity among the states of the penin- 
sula. After an experience of the various evil fornls of 
tyranny, Inen knew how to appreciate the ble
sings of an 
e
tabli
hed systenl of law; and Sparta, immovably ad- 
hering to her Lycurgic statutes, acquired the position of 
a model state, and an authorit y of increasinO' siO'nificance. 
b 0 
In many cases, there was no need for any armed interven- 
tion, in order to establi:;:h a systenl of public right harmo- 
nizing with the Doric Jaws; and the appearance of a 
sinlple citilE'u, without an\'" 
uite, but armed with offi(.ial 
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authority from Sparta, sufficed to induce the Tyrant of a 
Pelopolluesian city to lay down his sovereignty, and the 
civic conullunity to join once lllore the federation of 
which Spart
 was the head. 
l\Iade wise by the course of events, men no longer 
thought of carrying out violent reactions in the interior 
of the states. For this remained the lasting result of the 
rising of the Ionic populations, to which the" Tyrannical 
governments owed their origin: that Sparta had to relin- 
quish for ever the idea of forcing the whole peninsula and 
its great sea-ports under the inflexible fetters of a Dorian 
systcnl, as was possible indeed in the inland-valley of the 
Eurotas, but not on the shores of the double bay of 
Corinth. From a monotonous condition such as this, the 
peninsula was saved once for all. Nor was it consonant 
with the character of the Dorians to give themselves more 
trouble than was necessary; they were content, if the 
states performed their federal 0 bligations. They con- 
ducted the common aft'tirs, fixed the number each state 
'was to hold in readiness out of its contingent, and deter- 
mined on what day and at what place each should place 
its troops under the leader::5hip of their king. In matters 
of importance, they convoked the deputies of the states of 
the peninsula to a co1nnlon consultation; in which such a 
state as Corinth, important by her trade and nlanufac- 
tories, could a::;sert her particular interests, as well as her 
more conlprehensive views and freer judgment of the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 
Thus Sparta, after overcoming the revo- 

ationaI autho- lution became the ca p ital of the P eninsula 
nty of Sl)arta. ' , 
and the centre of a federation in which a 
fixed common system was as largely as possible conlhined 
with freedom of llloyement on the part of its IDeInbcrs. 
Insignificant to all external appearance, without citadel 
or palaces, the proud citizens dwelt in the valley of the 
Eurotas, which wanderers from districts beyond the can- 
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tons in it
 immediate neighborhood sought out, that they 
l11ight gaze upon the queen of the cities, in the ornament 
of her silllplicity. 
True, t;parta, unlike the Tyrannis which coquetted 
with foreign countries, entertained an antipathy again
t 
strangers and their notions, and a fear against infection 
by the poison of their vices. As yet, howey'er, this ten- 
dency had not hardened into a blind hatred of foreigners, 
and a reckless resistance against every influence from 
"Without. Sparta, it must be remembered, had appro- 
priated the gernls of a beneficent develoPlllent of art from 
Crete, fro 111 Lesbos, from Ionia, and fronI Attica; 
"Wherever a usage of art had asserted itself which found a 
place in the spiritual life of Sparta, it waç;: admitted with 
honors; and artists, desirous of a national recognition, 
exhibited themselves before the eyes and ears of the Spar- 
tans. ...-\.lcman proudly boasts that he belongs to Sparta, 
the city abounding in sacred tripods, where the Helico- 
nian muses had revealed themselves to him. But not 
everything new was applauded; for nothing was more op- 
posed to the ways of the Dorians, than to bow down before 
the capricious changes of fashion. Unlike the arbitrary 
fancies, according to which the arts of the muses were 
cherished at the Tyrannical courts, the Spartans were 
careful in this matter also to adhere to a fixed measure 
for all efforts, and to a law harmonizing "With the whole 
system of the state. 
After Sparta had achieved so mighty a success in the 
eyeR of the Greek nation; after she had incorporated )Ie
- 
senia, formed a clo
e alliance for offence and defence with 
Arcaclia, and broken the hostile power of Tyranny; after 
..Argo
, too, utterly disabled, had relinquished all claims to 
the Hegemony, the authority of the victorious city neces- 
sarily spread far beyond the limit" of the peninsula. For 
as far as Hellenes d \\ elt along the long coast-line of the 
Ægean find Ionian FeLt, they inhabiterl a series of E:in
I\1 
1-! 
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cities, here and there united by loose bonds in wider asso- 
ciations, which were unable to attain to any iInportance 
as states. The Peloponnesiall federation of states was in- 
deed itself loose and incomplete; for A.chaia and Argos 
had not acknowledged the supreme leadership of Sparta. 
But even as it was, there had not existed since the dissolu- 
tion of the ancient A.mphictyony, a united Hellenic power 
of equal importance. The natural isolation of the penin- 
sula contributed to in1plant in its inhabitants a feeling 
that they naturally belonged tQ one another, while the 
Greeks dwelling outside of the Peloponnesus were accus- 
tomed to regard it as the innermost, securest, and most 
important part, as the citadel of Hellas. This helped to 
invest the alliance of Peloponnesian states and its leading 
member with a national authority. 
The Spartans, in virtue of their position as a federal 
capital, were practised above all other states in the man- 
agement of foreign affairs. They were invited to give 
decisions as umpires, and their advice and aid were sought 
by remote states. Thus as early as the eighth century 
B. c., under king Alcamenes, the wise Spartan Charn1Ïdas 
visited Crete, in order to rescue the very cities, which had 
served as the model of the Spartan constitution, out of the 
disorder of their internal affairs. Again, in the dispute 
which prevailed for so many years between the A.thenians 

nd l\Iegarcans, as to the possession of Salamis, the decision 
was intrusted to a commi
sion of five Spartans; a proof 
that even in á legal dispute of this kind, carried on be- 
tween an Ionian and a Dorian state, both sides confided 
in the justice and impartiality of the Dorian capital. And 
when the Platæans were hard-pressed by the claims of the 
Thebans, to whose rule they would not submit at any 
price, they, notwithstanding their natural inclination to- 
wards their kinsmen of Athens, yet thought it their duty 
to turn ill the first instance to the Spartans, and to declare 
themselves ready to join the federatiun of the latter
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Thus the Spartans more and more accustomed themselves 
to exerci5ing a deci5ive voice in matters of national inte- 
rest. Their firm and well-ordered state, in which alone, 
through all the times of ferment and revolution, the 
ancicnt royal power had uninterruptedly maintained itsel4 
supported by free citizen-soldiers, surrounded by a nume- 
rous multitude of subjects partly free and partly not, had 
proved it3elf a model polity, whose citizens were silently 
recognized as the chiefs of the nation. It was deemed 
just that they should raise their strong arm even in the 
Ægean, to overthrow de
potic government'S; and thus the 
Peloponnesian Hegemony gradually developed into a 
superintendence exercised by the federal capital over all 
the national affairs of Hellas. 
This position Sparta as a matter of 
Sparta and Athens. 
course maintained and strengthened, till 
a state arose which felt itself her equal, and which was 
too conscious of its own power and too confident in its 
future, to submit to the claims of Sparta. This oppo;:;i- 
tion could spring from none but the Ionic race, as had 
already been the ca
e with the Tyrannis. But in the lat- 
ter the opposition of the Ionians had been only put for"' 
ward in single instances and in too violent a manner; it 
had moreover asserted itself too much in the unhealthy. 
form of a revolutionary despotism, to engènder a power 
permanently dangerous to Sparta. 
\. totally different re- 
sult "a:;: inevitable, if at a greater distance from Sparta, 
and beyond the limits of the peninsula, a state matured in 
healthful progress, which understood how to refine the 
ample natural gifts of the Ionic race by the discipline of 
law, and to establish a fixed centre for the fulness of it3 
energies. That state was Athens. 
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HISTORY OF ATTICA. 
ATTICA was not a land to tempt the migratory tribes of 
warriors to enter upon its conquests. It is 
Natural condition . h . II h Th 1 
of Attica. "'1t out a rIver-va ey suc as essa y or 
Laconia possesses, without well-watered 
lowlands like those of Bæotia, or broad plains along the 
shores like those of Elis. It forms a rocky peninsula, 
separated from the mainland by trackless mountains, and 
jutting so far out into the eastern sea, that it layout of 
the path of the tribes moving from north to south. 
Hence the migratory passages which agitated the whole 
of Hellas, left Attica untouched, and for this reason Attic 
history is not divided into such marked epochs as that of 
Peloponnesus; it possesses a superior unity, and presents 
an uninterrupted development of conditions of life native 
in their origin to the land. 
So far Attica was in the same situation as Arcadia, a 
seat of Pelasgian population, which had never been either 
expelled by foreign force or obliged to admit among it a 
large body of foreigners, and to become subject to tliem. 
Hence the Pelasgian Zeus retained his honors undimin- 
ished, and the most ancient national festivals celebrated 
in his honor in the open places of the country remained 
for all time the most sacred of feasts. On the other hand 
Attica was perfectly adapted by nature for receiving im- 
migrants from the sea. For the whole country, as its 
name indicates, consists of coast-land; and the coast 
abounds in harbors, and on account of the depth of the 
water in the roads is everywhere accessible; while the 
31G 
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best of its plains open towards the coast and invite the 
mariner to land. 
The first landings by 'Which the monoto- 
. Earliest landings. 
nous conditions of the age of the Pela5gI- 
ans 'Were interrupted, were those of the Phænicians, who 
domesticated the worship of .Aphrodite, as well as that of 
the Tyrian ::\Ielcar on the coasts. Afterwards the tribes 
of the shores of .A.sia 
Iinor came across; in the first place 
the Carians who introduced the worship of the Carian 
Zeus and of POI::idon, and were followed by Cretans, 
Lycians, Dardanians and Old-Ionian
. The population 
became mixed, and a prÏInary proof of the variety of the 
elements which met here is supplied by the existence in 
Attica of districts I ring in the Ï111mediate vicinity of one 
another, and yet admitting no inter-marriage. Great 
families from abroad settled in the land, acquired power 
an10ng the natives, ,Lnd entrenched and fortified their 
seat
 in favorably situated localities, which as royal cita- 
dels becaule the centres of particular parts of the land. 
This first epoch of the national his- 
. . Attica a DodecapoIis. 
torr the anCIents connected with the 
name of Cecrops. It forms the transition from the life of 
rural districts and villages to that of a state. Attica has 
become a land with twelve citadels, in each of which 
dwells a chieftain or king, 'Who has his domains, his suite, 
and his subjects. E\Tery twelfth is a state by it
el
 with 
its separate public hall and common hearth. If under 
these circumstances a common national history wa:3 to be 
attained to, one of the twelve towns, distinguished by spe- 
cial advantages of situation, would have to become the 
capital. And to such a position undeniable advantages 
entitled the city whose seat was in the plain of the 
Cephisu
. 
This plain lies to the south of Parne'3, the branch of 
Cithæron which constituteB the frontier of the land again
t 
Bæotia, and wards off the Inora:5:;-atmo
phcre of the yalley 
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of Lake Copais. To the north-east of the plain rise the 
Pentelian mountains, along whose precipitous sides pass 
the roads leading to the Eubæan sea; to the east 
Hymettus, abounding in herbs, and to the west the less 
lofty range of Ægaleus, the boundary-line against Eleusis. 
The northern mountains surpass the rest in size, and CO:l- 
tain the sources of the Cephisus, whose waters descend 
into a broad plain of rich soil. 
Closed in on the rear and flanks by mountains, and 
only accessible through passes facile of defence, the whole 
plain gradually falls off towards the south, lying open to 
the wind from the sea, which brings the inhabitants 
warmth in winter, and in summer blows cool and refresh- 
ing breezes. The flat shore would be without harbors, 
had not a body of rock lying before it been joined to it as 
a peninsula by alluvion. The jewel of the land, the 
Piræus, forms a series of well-protected roads and harbor- 
bays. 
Into the centre of the entire plain advances 
Athens and f h d . . f H f 
Cecropia. rOin t e Irection 0 ymettus a group 0 
rocky heights, among them an entirely sepa- 
rate and mighty block which, with the exception of a 
narrow access from the west, offers on all sides vertically 
precipitous walls, surmounted by a broad level sufficiently 
roomy to afford space for the sanctuaries of the national 
gods and the habitations of the national rulers. It seems 
as if nature had designedly placed this rock in this posi- 
tion as the ruling castle and the centre of the national 
history. This is the Acropolis of Athens, among the 
twelve castles of the land, that which was pre-eminently 
named after the national king Cecrops. 
This rocky height derived a peculiarly sacred character 
from the sanctuaries with which it was in the course of 
time successively covered. Zeus, who wherever cities are 
built descends from the mountain-tops to take up his 
a bode in the midst of men, was here abo the first and 
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most ancient guardian of the city. By hi
 side Posidon 
e:3tablishes his dominion on the citadel, fronl the rocky 
foundations of which he calls forth the watery spring. 
As the third divinity ...A..thene enter
, the martial godde

, 
aided and accompanied by warlike fan1Ïlie
, but at the 
same time the patroness of husbandry, of the cultivation 
of trees and of all the arts of peace. By the side of Po- 
sidon's tripod she plants in the ground her spear which 
sprouts up as the beneficent olive-tree. It needs a contest 
before she can maintain her place. Halirrhothius, the 
son of the ::;ea-god, cuts down her tree with his axe, and 
the servants of Posidon, the Eumolpidæ at Eleusis, com- 
mence a sanguinary war upon Athens, till at la
t the con- 
flict is settled by a reconciliation of the claims of the 
"
orship of either divinity. For in the house of Erech- 
theu
 the priesthoods of the hostile deities are united, and 
1-he latter are in future adored one by the side of the 
other. Zeus, after the fashion of earlier dynasties, retains 
the title and office of honor of Polieus, or guardian of the 
city; while 
\..thene, by means of the olive-tree, becomes 
the real PoIia
, the true divinity of the citadel and the 
land. In the olive-tree she was adored, long before the 
cella of a temple surrounded her figure; and as the shoots 
of the olive spread over the plain, so henceforth instead 
of wine, figs and honey, the cultivation of the olive be- 
comes the basis of the prosperity of .Attica. Erichtho- 
nius, the serpent-shaped dæmon, the nursling of the god- 
ùe
:;:, is the symbol of the unceasing abundance of the 
earth, which wa3 her gift to the land. This is the second 
epoch of the pre-historic age of Attica; Cecropia has 
changed into Athens, and the Cecropidæ into Erech- 
thidæ. 
Athens is the first city, but not the capi- 
f I h 1 E h A ttica becomes 
tal 0 t Ie country, whie un( er the 
rec - Ionic. 
thiòe Pandion, extended from the Corin- 
thian isthnlus as fh.r a
 the sea of Eubæa. All the force
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of the population were not as yet united at this one centre. 
As yet, there dwelt isolated in the north-east of the land, 
the families which, after immigrating from Ionia, had 
founded the Tetrapolis of !Iarathon, opposite Eubæa, 
halfway between Delo::; and Delphi, and venerated ApoI- 
lo-Xuthus as the god of their race. The inhabitants of 
this Tetrapolis defend the frontiers of the land. of Attica 
against hostile attempts from Eubæa, during the war with 
the bronze-clad warriors of Chalcis. Ion, the son of 
Xuthus, the saviour of the land, becomes the husband of 
the daughter of Erechtheus, Creusa; and a new house 
of rulers whose victory is, however, based on their mili- 
tary reputation, steps into the seat of'the Erechthidæ. 
But while this house is achieving this victory, they have 
long ceased to be a strange falnily in the land; nor are 
theirs the hands of strangers interfering with rude vio- 
lence in the development of national affairs. Ion himself 
could be regarded as a son of the land, of which he was 
the benefactor before he became king. His victory was 
followed by no 
ubjugation; no part of the population is 
here violently oppressed, nor, as in Thessalyand Lace- 
dænlon, a germ of internal discord by this means im- 
planted for all times in the land; but the chief basis of 
his victory is the gentler force of a higher culture, and 
the religion of Apollo. Ion instructs the Athenians in 
the religion of his father, an
 all families descended 
from him are to be recognized by their adoration of 
Apollo as a paternal deity. By the assumption of the 
leadership in Attic affairs, on the part of these families, 
the land becomes Ionic. 
Union of the The older divinities occupy the citadel and 
c
untry dis- retain it, together with all privileges of honor. 
trlcts. A h d A II . I I . 
t ene an . po 0 enter Into c ose re atIoIls, 
but Apollo remains outside the citadel. At its base gath- 
ers a denser population, and from Athens Ionic families 
endeavor to give a firmer unity to the entire country. 
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Here again, Apollo is the god who unites the conllliuni- 
ties and founds states, Apollo Anlphictyon. But before 
the union of cities could come to con
titute a state, eleven 
places had to renounce their independence, and bow down 
before the city of the principal plain. Against this sub- 
miséon tbose districts revolted which had most fully de- 
veloped their own systems as commlmities, and were re
 
resented by vigorous priestly and military families. 
Above all, Eleusis, the second principal plain of the land, 
the primitive seat of the worship of Posidon and Demeter; 
farther, the inhabitantß of the rough hill-district of Pal- 
lene, where Pallas .A.thene had been '\\orshiped from a 
very early period. But the Athenians overcome the rock- 
hurling Pallantidæ, and break the resistance opposed to 
them in the ::lingle cantons. The separate governments 
are abolished, the eminent families with their systenl:) of 
religious worship transferred to .....\..thens, and the whole 
land is united in one city. This union of the twelve 
towns the ....\.thenians were perfectly justified in regarding 
as the most important event of their earliest ages, and as 
the be
inning of their real political life. It was accom. 
pl
heJ in the name of the divinity, who had long been 
acknowledged as the national goddess. The festival of 
Athene in the capital became the political collective 
festival, the Panathenæa; the sanguinary days of feuds 
were forgotten, and with the new national festival was 
united for all times the sacrificial wor
hip of the godde
s 
of peace. 
A
 the author of this union of the land the 
...\thenian:;.; venerated Theseus; with him the third Theseus. 
or Ionic period was completely called into life. 
Attica had thus taken the Etep which no Ionic people 
in any other land accompli:5hed with 
o perfect a SUCCeES; 
and it was now, when ill the pacified land surrounding a 
capital which was a conflux of all its vital energies, the 
\.arious clen1ents of population, originally different by 
14* 
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descent, were blended into one whole-now, and not be- 
fore an Attic history cOInmenced, and an Attic people 
grew up able to avail itself in full measure of the peculiar 
blessings bestowed upon the land. 
So far from being sufficiently luxuriant 

;il


a:roducts to allow even the idle to find easy means 
of sustenance, the Attic soil ,vas stony, 
devoid of a sufficient supply of water, and for the Inost 
part only adapted to the cultivation of barley; every- 
where, by the declivities of the chalk rocks, as well as in 
the low lands and their lllorasses, labor and a regulated 
lndustry were needed. But this labor was not unremunera- 
"ive. 'Vhatever orchard and garden fruits prospered, 
iiVere peculiarly delicate and agreeable to the taste; the 
Hlountain-herbs were nowhere more odorous than on H y- 
Juettus; and the sea abounded with fish. The mountains 
Hot only by the beauty of their form invest the whole 
ft.cenery with a certain nobility, but in their depths lay an 
fJ.bundance of the most excellent building-stone and silver 
(\ore; in the lowlands was to be found the best kind of 
clay for purposes of manufacture. The materials existed 
for all arts and handicrafts; and finally Attica rejoiced 
in what the ancients were wise enough to recognize as a 
special favor of Heaven, a dry and transparent atlnos- 
phere, by its peculiar clearness productive of bodily 
freshness, health, and elasticity, while it sharpened the 
senses, disposed the soul to cheerfulness, and aroused and 
animated the powers of the Iuilld. 
A 1 . . Such were the institutions of the land which 
{ mISSIOn 
of 
o.reign was developing the germs of its peculiar his- 
famIlIes. I . h h . . 
tory at t Ie tIme w en t emIgratIons ,vere 
agitating the whole mainland. Though ..Attica was not 
herself overrun by hostile multitudes, yet about the same 
time she admitted manifold accessions of foreign popula- 
tion in smaller groups. By this means she enjoyed all 
the advantages of an invigorating impulse without ex- 
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posing herself to the evils of violent revolution. Sh
 
could gradually takp in the new elements, till they im- 
perceptibly becanle part of the growth of the native race 
which through all times entirely identified i
elf with the 
soil it inhabited. The immigrants who dome
ticated 
themselves in Attica were of the number of those exiled 
by civil feuds; i. e. they were chiefly families of superior 
eminence, so that Attica gained not only in numbers of 
population, but also in materials of culture of every de- 
scription. Thus there arrived )Iinyans from Bæotia; 
and from the same country Tyrrhenians, and Gephyræans 
who brought with them the worship of the Achæan 
Demeter, and the invention of written characters. From 
.Peloponnesus came large bodies of Ionic population; 
'!Yhole districts, such as Sphettus and ...\.naphlystus, were 
l,eopled from Træzene. From ....Egina the ....iEaciùæ 
èlirected their flight hither, from whom sprang the house 
of )Iiltiades. From suffering )Iessenia came a number 
of illustrious families, who domesticated the rites of the 
great goddesses in ...\.ttica; there came heads of houses, 
ìike )Ielanthus, Pisi;:;tratus, Alcmæon, and the sons of 
Pæon, all descendants of the Py lian kings, of K eleu:;:, 
and K est or. These were familied accustonled to hold 
sway, and determined to act as became the Illenloryof 
their ance::;tors in their new as they had in their old 
home. 
IIerein lies the germ of the contrast, so iillportant for 
Attica, between the autochthonous country-nobility and 
the immigrant noble families. How vigorous a part the 
latter played in the history of the lanù, is clear frolll the 
cÏrcum::;tance that, after Ionic princes had stepped into 
the seats of the Erechthiùæ, the X elide )Ielanthm
, one 
of the Pylian ÏInmigrants, a:-:
unled the suprenle power, 
who defùndcd hi., new country against Bæotia in the 
north, a::: hi:, son Codrus did against the Doriall.'S ad van.. 
ring frOIll the south. 
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The peaceable reception of so nlany distin- 
Early culture . h d .c . 1 . . b d I 
of Attica. gUI
 e lalnl les contrl ute more t lan any- 
thing else to lay the foundation of the politi- 
cal greatness of ..Athens. For with them the city ac- 
quired an abundance of noble forces, and a variety of 
fOrIllS of religion, which were hereditary in the different 
houses. Froln this period dates the many-sidedne
 of 
Hellenic culture, the attention to foreign customs and in- 
ventions, the de:5ire of acquiring knowledge and experi- 
ence, and of domesticating at hOl11e every progress of 
Hellenic civilization. Since the Athenians were spared 
the violent revolutions through which the other states 
had to pass, they were all the better able to avail them- 
selves of the blessings of a peaceful interchange; and the 
consequence wa
 that Attica, sooner than any other coun- 
try, attained to a fixed system of social relations, and re- 
alized the idea of a Hellenic state, whose authorities 
pledged themselves to nlaintain internal peace, and ren- 
dered it possible for the members of the cOlumunity to 
lay aside their arms and undisturbedly follow their civil 
occupations. In these occupations there prevailed from 
the first a great many-sidedness, such as advantaged a 
country, half mainland and half island, situate in the 
centre of all Hellas. For from the earliest period the 
Athenians contrived felicitously to combine the life of 
husbandmen with maritime trade, the endurance which 
agriculture dClnands with the merchant's bold spirit of 
enterprise, and attachment to their native manners and 
customs with a comprehensive knowledge of the world. 
In the epoch which the ancients designated by the 
name of Theseus Attica received all the fundanlental in- 
stitutions of her political and social life. As towards 
foreign nations, she is independent, after throwing off tho 
yoke of Crete, the ruler of the sea. l\t home she has 
successfully pa
sed through the loose systm11 of the canton 
constitution. There is now one state, and there is one 
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people. The population is divided into The three c1assee. 
three classes: tbe Eupatridæ, or "well- 
born ;'J tbe Geomori, or 'I busban(hnen ;" and tbe Den],- 
illrgi, or "handicraftsmen." The state, in a more 
limited sense, consisted of the fiTI;t alone, who were the 
families tbat bad immigrated at various times, the older 
and tbe younger; the difference between whom was never 
entirely removed. Already tbe cbange of the dynasties 
testifies to tbe conflicts dividing tbem. Hence it was a 
fundamental condition" of internal concord that tbebe 
families should keep tbe peace towards one anotber; tbat 
the forms of religious WOI'8bip peculiar to tbe single fami- 
lies sholùd become COlnmon public property; for by this 
means the familie.s were guaranteed tbe bonor of the 
hereditary prie
thood, fixed pO
:3e:-'5ions, and a lasting au- 
thority in the Etate. Thus by tbe dome
tication of tbe 
gods the clans and houses were amalgamated with one 
anotber: tbe proud Butadæ followed tbe Ionic ....t\.pollo 
and bis system of state, as formerly the Eumolpidæ had 
adopted the worsbip of .....\.thene. 
Every noble clan comprehended a group of 
families which either actuallv descended from T f h A e tt c.Jans 
J 0 lca. 
one common anc&;tor, or had in ancient times 
united in one body of go

ip
. They were united by the 
comluon worship of tbe divinity of the clan and of ih; 
Heroic founder; all its members were united by the ob-. 
ligation of avenging the violent death of any Olie of 
their number, by a conlIDon sepulchre, and by mutual 
rights of inberitance; every clan had one conlIl1on place 
of a:-
emblr, and one common sacrificial hearth; and 
con
tituted one great bouse, a strictly exclusive and 
sacred social comnlunity. 
'Yhen the .....-\.ttic land under Ionic influence trail:=:- 
fornled it;;:elf into a 
tate, a fixed nUlnber of these claus, 
anlong "hich it was p05
ible to combine several "ho
e 
numbers had dwindled, were recognized as of the full 
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blood. Their number amounted to 360, and each clan 
again comprehended thirty hüuses. 'Vith this sum-total 
of clans and households, the whole state stood under the 
protection of the divinity. The sacrificial rites which, 
according to ancient tradition, were performed at the 
hearth of every clan and house were pledges of the divine 
blessing, and hence every precaution had to be taken to 
prevent the sacred number from ever decreasing, and to 
allow no Attic house to die out. 
These clans and households, after they had all adopted 
the worship of Apollo, were inserted among the Ionic 
tribes, which were derived from and named after four 
\;ons of Ion :-Geleon, Hoples, Ægicoreus, and Argadeus. 

rhe unions of clans, or phratr'ies, which, like the families 
l.hemsel ves, had existed in the land before the Ionic 
{\,poch, served as intervening links. Thus the whole 
ûrder of the Eupatridæ was definitely and systeillatically 
divided into -! tribes, 12 phratries, 360 clans, and 10,800 
houses. They were united amongst one another by the 
worship of the most ancient and of the youngest god-of 
Zeus, the guardian of the hearth, and of Apollo Patrous : 
they dwelt together on the citadel and in its immediate 
vicinity, a priestly nobility, alone and exclusively in pos- 
session of all that seemed requisite for the sacrificial ser- 
vice in which the gods delighted, for the maintenance of 
the rites of religion, for the practice of sacred law, and 
for the calm guidance of the whole cOHIIDunity. 
R I A h This nobility surrounded the throne of the 
ega tens. . 
KIng, who dwelt on the citadel of Cecrops. 
Here was the seat of government: before his palace he 
assembled the heads of the Eu patridæ, to consult with 
him as to the welfare of the state. Out of their body he 
chose his assessors, when he sat in judglnent in the mar- 
ket-place. 
Th A But not every kind of judicial process 
e reopagus. 
might take place in the market; for who. 
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ever was suspected of having blood upon his hands had to 
abstain from approaching the COlnlnon altars of the land. 
.Ltccordingly, for the purpose of judgments concerning the 
guilt of blood, choice had been made of the barren, rocky 
height which lies oppo
ite the ascent to the citadel: it was 
dedicated to Ares, who was said tu haye been the fir:5t who 
was ever judged here for the guilt of blood; and to the 
Erinyes, the dark powers of the guilt-stained conscience. 
Here, instead of a single judge, a college of twel ye men of 
proved integrity conducted the trial. If the accused had 
an equal number of votes for and against him, he was ac- 
quitted. The court on the hill of .A..res i 
 one of the most 
ancient institutions of .A.thens, and none achieved for the 

ity an earlier or more widely-spread recognition. The 
.A.reopagitic penal code was adopted as a norm by all sub- 

equent legislators. 
A patriotic mythology, which refused to 
h l . f 1 Termination of 
:recognize sue L'1cts as the vio atton 0 t le the regal power. 
con
titution and the victory of one party in a 
tStruggle of force, represented the termination of the regal 
rule in Attica as due to the circumstance of no man haying 
felt worthy after the self-sacrifice of Codrus to succeed 
him. As a matter of L'1ct, in this case, again, the transi- 
tion from the monarchy to the aristocracy Wag effected by 
the jealou
y of the younger branches of the royal1ine and 
the other noble fhn1Ïlies. But nowhere was this transition 
carried out so gradually as at .Lt\.thens. h 
. Are oosfurli
 
FIrst followed heads of the state, chosen for 
life out of the house of the Codridæ, succeeding one 
another according to the right of primogeniture ;. the only 
difference apparently consisting in their being no longer 
called Kings, but Archons. Yet this cannot have been 
a mere idle change of title: rather that which in .....-\.ttica 
"as al"ays principally looked upon as the e'=sence of the 
ba.sileia, viz. the high-pricsthood anrl superintendence of 
religiou.. a ffhirs, wa;-; taken away from theln. By thL" 
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nleans their office was deprived of the sacred attributes 
which were a pleùge of its inlmutability, and which 
averted the intervention of any other power. The Eupa. 
tridæ, who had already enjoyed a constitutional authority 
by the side of the I(ings, now advanced to a wider sphere 
of rights, and superintended the administration of the 
royal, judicial, and executive office. 
Thirteen rulers had followed U p on one 
Decennial Ar- 
chons. 01. viii. another when the aristocracy succeeded in a 
I-xxiv. 2. (n. new attack U p on the heirs of the ro y al 
c. 748-685.) 
})ower. The tenure for life was abolished, 
and a cycle of ten years introduced. Probably a period 
of nine years had already previously existed, after the ex- 
piration of which a new confirmation ensued by divine 
signs and popular acclamation. The renewal of the go. 
vernnlental power now becalne identical with a change in 
it, and the account which the ..A.rchon had to give of his 
adn1Ïnistration in its tenth year constituted an essential 
progress in the reform of the political systmn, as did the 
abolition of hereditary succession and the introduction of 
election. Yet the royal house continued to retain its 
privileged right through four governments down to the 
fall of Hippomenes. For so great a length 0-( 
O ( 1. x
I l ' . 4 3 ) . time did the monarchical rights maintain them. 
B. c., . 
selves, so that they nlust have been supported 
by a vigorous family and deeply rooted in the feelings of 
the people, inasmuch as, in spite of all attacks, and in 
spite of the hostile tendencies of the times, they could 
maintain themselves for three centuries and a half after 
the death of Codrus; till at last the nobility, hitherto ex- 
cluded from the highest officcs, broke through this limit 
and obtained free access to them. Soon afterwards the 
office itself underwent an essential ('hange. Its tenure 
became annual, and its powers were divided among nine 
colleagues, '" ho had to give an account of thcir adn1Ïllis- 
tration after its tcnuination. This was the real end of the 
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Attic monarchy: it wa
 the most thorough of changes, 
8ince now the supreme power of the state pa5
ed from the 
falnily called to it by birth to the circle of those who filled 
the political offices by election. 
The first ..t\.rchon P ossessed a kind of 
Distribution of 
right to a general superintendence of the the royal power 
cOlnmonwealth: he took care of those who among the Ar- 
chon
. 
stood most in need of effectual and per- 
sonal protection, viz. of orphans and minors; he watched 
over the maintenance of tbe sacred number of the civic 
housebolds, and enjoyed the distinction of the year being 
named after him in all public docUl11ents. The second 
Arcbon wore the title and the ornamenß of the King: 
like the latter, he had to watch over the public sanctua- 
rie
 and sacrifices, in order that everything might be done 
to the satisfaction of the gocb, according to the ordinances 
of tradition. Of the ancient royal dignity he also retained 
the privilege of hi;:, wife having a sbare in his official dig- 
nity, and being honored as Basilissa. To tbe tbhxl Ar- 
cbon was transferred tbe office of commander-in-chief of 
tbe army, the ducal dignity, as his official title, Polemar- 
chus, i. e. "leader in "aI'," te
tifies. Hence it is ea
y to 
. see that the three principal attributes of tbe royal power 
were di:::;tributed among tbese three Archons: for the rest 
no peculiar sovereign rigbts remained over; nor had they 
any official names except tbat common to them all of 
Thesnwthetæ, or legislators. lIence tbey forn1ed by the 
side of the bearers of the royal power a separate college 
by thcInselves: their duty was the protection of the laws. 
The ....trchons continued the sacrifices of the I
ing
 in tbe 
citadel, on the altar of Zeus tlEp7.
w;, the domestic altar 
of the ancient .Ânacts of the hou:::;e of Cecrops: they 
offered up in conlpany tbe sacrifices for the welfhre of the 
state, who
e course they endeavored to guide in the 
ancient tracks. 
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Political sys- As had been the case under the Kings, 
tcm of the At- the Archons were careful to maintain the 
tic Aristocracy. f 
military power 0 the people in readincss for 
a contest in defence of Attica by land and sea. To cover 
the coast was fronl the first their luain object. For this 
purpose the whole country was divided into forty-eight 
dock-districts, or na1.tcrariæ, each of which had to furnish 
a ship and crew; and according to the same districts the 
land-militia and the entire taxation were also arranged. 
The collectors of taxes retained the ancient name of the 
Colacretæ, as those royal officers were called who had for- 
merly levied the gifts of honor due to the princes of the 
land. At the head of every naucraria. stood a Pry tanis, 
who at the same time was answerable for order and pcace 
in his district. The Prytanes were Eupatridæ; amongst- 
whom doubtless those were chosen who were settled in the 
different districts of which they undertook the superinten- 
dence. 
'Vhile .in the external institutions of the national ad- 
nlinistration everything was left as much as pos
ible in its 
pristine state, a proportionately greater number of changes 
took place in its internal course. All the advantages of 
the political changes were on the side of the Eupatridæ; 
the demus was here, as everywhere, a loser by the cessa- 
tion of-the monarchy. The annual rulers were neccs:::arily 
mere organs of their party; they could not and might not 
act otherwise than according to the wishes of their electors 
and fellows. Amidst so rapid a succession of personal 
changes a fixed policy was unattainable, except by class- 
interests continuing to become more and more clearly de- 
fined. The gap between the classes increased: the Eupa- 
tridæ had no object beyond securing their privileges and 
keeping rlown the commons. In their hands was the ad- 
ll1inistration of all public affairs, of government and jus- 
tice; and the more th(\y becanle themselves a party in the 
t;tate, the les::; could they be adaptcd to provide an impar- 
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tial [tchnini:.;tration of justice. This was the first evil 
which maùe it5clf perceptible. For the .Attic people from 
the first pO
:3essed a peculiarly fine sense of the idea of 
Right which is to be realized in the state, and were ag 
sensitive on this point as on any other. To thb other 
evils were added connected "ith material life, which most 
dangerously increased the prosperity of the population. 
The occupations by "hich the latter sup- 
1 . If Ù . I I N aturat divisions 
portee 1 t::;e were, accor lng to t Ie natura ofthe populatIOn. 
condition of the soil of .Lt\.ttica, of a three- 
fold de
cription. The mounh:ineer5, the so-called Diacri- 
ans, supported themselves mo
t meagerly, Th D " . 
e 13.CnanS, 
since their rocky declivities supplied few 
fruits of the field or of trees, and the pastures only served 
for small cattle. 1\Iore abundant means of support 
were afforded by the coast, where the" Parali" 
. .. ParaH, 
lived by boat-blulehng, ferrYIng, the manufacture 
of salt, and fi
hing. But all the benefits of the soil fell 
to the shares of those whose farnls lay in the plains, e:3pe- 
dally in that of the Cephisus. IIere dwelt the" Pediæ- 
ans," and the Eupatridæ in particular had 
I . h I h . d o . and Pediæans. 
t leII' property ere. n t e nnnle late VI- 
cinityof the principal plain were al50 the best harbors 
and the islands nearest the coast; hence the nuuitime 
trade, with all its gains, "\Va.;; an advantage belonging to 
the Pediæans. The nobility let no delay take place in 
appropriating to itself these benefits. The Eupatridæ, 
and mnong them principally the families of the immi. 
grants, built ve-.:sels in Phalerus, and themselves went 
forth on mercantile voyages. The means of prosperity 
increased in their hand:;, while the small proprietors be- 
canle poorer and poorer as life became dearer. Every 
service claimed by the cOllilllonwealth lay 
. I d 11 . I I . 1 ld Burdens of the 
WIt I a ou ) e welg It upon t 1elr E IOU ers; commons. 
every di:..;turbance of pence, every fine which 
had to be paid, every bad haryc:.;t, contributed to ruin 
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their domestic affairs. They became the debtors of the 
Eupatridæ. 
According to the ancient law of 
The law of debt, and debt the claim of the creùitor was 
its consequences. 
transferred from the property to the 
liberty and person of the debtor; and the debt increased 
in heaviness as mOlley became rarer in the land; and the 
unpaid debt swelled under the high prevailing rate of 
interest. Finally the debtors had nothing left them but 
to sati
fy their creditors by relinquishing their landed 
property to them, and had to hail it as a favor of fortune 
if they were not expelled, but received their ancient hold- 
ings back out of the hands of their creditors to work them 
as farms, thus finding the means of a needy existence on 
the land of the great proprietors. Thus arose a class of 
half-free husbandmen, who bore the name of Hectel1wrii, 
or men possessing a sixth part, probably because they 
only retained for themselves one sixth of the income of 
the farms. l\Ieanwhile the Eupatridæ availed thell1sclves 
of every opportunity to bring into their hands larger com- 
plexes of landed property. The number of the free- 
holders, the middle-class of the Geomori, continued to 
dwindle to less and less: they became the farm-servants 
of the rich, and sank into a condition of complete depen- 
dence. 
Under these circumstances it was easy for the Eupatri- 
dæ to maintain their iron donlinion. They would have 
succeeded in this for a still longer period had not divi- 
sions arisen amongst themselves, which had their origin in 
the ancient oppo
ition between the fhmilies, and had not 
among the population of Attica a healthy body of free- 
men preserved itself, partly on the hills of the Diacria, 
partly on the coast, where trade commenced to flourish 
and civil independence found a more favorable soil. 
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But that the struggles for liberty which, 
The legislation 
roming from the citizen-communities of of Draco. 01. 
Ionia, pervaded the whole Greek coast-line xl. 1. (B. c. 
620.) 
like a fresh and breezy current, did not 
leave 
\.ttica untouched is evident from the means which 
"ere employed in the coun;e of the seventh century for 
the maintenance of the existing order of things. For the 
fact that at this period a member of the body of the 
Eupatridæ was commissioned to write down the nornlal 
law8 of the state is undoubtedly a clear sign of internal 
struggles, in which the nobility saw itself at last forced to 
give way. The most important privilege of the latter was 
the exclusive knowledge of the law, the exercise of the 
sacred usages, which passed as an inheritance from genera- 
tion to generation in the familie
 by means of oral tradi- 
tion; in other words, the power of the nobility was based 
on the unwritten law. K or would they as
uredly have 
resigned the latter had not the commons long understood 
their 0" n wants, and been united enough to give force to 
their demands. But it is a remarkable testimony to the 
peculiar tendency of the Attic national mind, that, not- 
withstanding the general feeling of discomfort and the 
manifold evils in existence, no demand wa;; earlier or lllore 
distinctly insisted upon than that of protection under 
the law. 
The fhct that through Draco the law became a public 
instead of a private system was a great step in the devel- 
opment of political life. Henceforth the Archons were 
bound down to a fixed legal procedure, and to a fixed 
measure of puni
hment. 'Yhat wa
 said of hiE laws, that 
they were written in blood, and knew no punishment but 
death for any crime or mi
demeanor, i
 a

uredl.r not to 
be ascribed to per
onal harshne
;ò: on the part of the legis- 
lator, who WM far frolll de
iring to establish a new code 
of penal law; but it wa
 rather that the Draconian ordi- 
nance
, a
 conlpared with later legislations, appeared unu- 
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sually severe and simple, because they had originated in 
sÌInple and austere conditions of life. In opposition to the 
spirit of the tÏ111es and its hankerings after change, the an- 
cient order of things was to be maintained, and the s\yord, 
as long as it could he used, was to he ratlu'r sharpened 
than blunted, in order that the terror of pUlli
hment nlÌght 
at the same time preserve their ancient authority to both 
the office ánd the social class of the judges. Finally, 
every modification of the traditionary degrees of punish- 
ment would have only thrown a proportionately greater 
odium on the previous administration of the penal office. 
That the popular movement was directed precisely towards 
obtaining pledges against arbitrary conduct on the part 
of the judges is proved by the contemporary reform of the 
law-coùrts and the establishment of a regular college of 
fifty-one judges of life and death, or Ephetæ. 
Institution of who sat in J 'ud g ment in various localities 
the Ephetæ. 
consecrated to judicial purposes by an- 
cient and sacred traditions, and decided cases of doubtful 
law. 
By llleans of such concessions the Eupa- 
Revolution of 
Cylon. 01. tridæ endeavored to support thelnselves, for 
xlii. 1. (B. c. they could not remain blind to the dangers of 
612. ) 
the times. On the 8ide of the land, as well al
 
of the sea, Attica was surrounded by states in which popn. 
lar movelnents had with victorious force broken through 
the ancient orders of life. In l\rlegara, originally only a 
portion of Attica, but now superior in naval power and in 
splendor to Athens, in Corinth, in Sicyon, and in Epidau- 
rus there existed dynasties of princes, set up in opposition 
against the nobility by leaders of the popular party; and 
attempts were Inade to provoke similar movements in 
Athens. At the same tinle the condition of Attica differed 
totally from that of these other states; in the fornler no 
foreign soldiery had entered the land, no donlinion of 
strangers had been forced upon the native population, and 
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accordingly there was no equally pres
ing occasion for a 
violent eruption. However there wa
, as "
e have seen, 
no lack of combustible materials; and the interests of the 
_\.ttic nobility directed them to the conservative power of 
Sparta, while the Attic demus accorded a natural sym- 
pathy to the liberation and rise of the citizen-class in the 
neighboring maritime towns. The adnlini:5tration of the 
tel.nd too was in a bad state. The clans of the nobility 
were at feud with one another, the government was weak- 
ened, and the defensive force of the land in decay. The 
superintendents of the codes of taxation had acquired a 
power which placed itself in opposition to the Archons of 
the capital: single dktricts of the land and the population 
separated from the re:;t; and eminent fan1Ïlies of the nobil- 
ity availed theln:5elves of this state of things to form f(Jr 
themselves a body of adherents on and near their property, 
anù to obtain a power which was plainly repugnant to the 
constitution of the land. 
To one of these families belonged Cylon, a young man 
who had been victorious in the stadium at Olympia, and 
thought himself thereby called to put forth loftier claims 
than the traditionary order of things pern1Ïtted. His wife 
was a daugh ter of Theagenes, and in l\Iegara he had be- 
come acquainted with the charms of tyrannical rule; 80 
that the thought arose in him of overthrowing the govern- 
ment, already exposed to a variety of agitations, in his 
native city, and constituting himself the nlaster of city 
and country. By promising an alleviation of the condi- 
tion of debtors and a di:-:tribution of land, he succeeded in 
surrounding hinl:5elf with a re:-5olute band of parti
ans. 
Theagenes placed soldiers at his di:sposal; and thus, accord- 
ing to the example of the Peloponnesian Tyrants, he 
thought that the one decisive step would bring him to the 
goal of his ambition. 
It \Va.:; a Greek custom to celebrate the return of the 
anniversaries of the victorieA
 in the games: on tht>
e OC
tk 
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sions the victor, accompanied by his associates and rela. 
tives, and adorned with the wreath which conferred undy... 
ing honor upon his housp and native city, passed in pro- 
cession through the different parts of the cit.y to the tem- 
ples of the gods, thus a
serting his position of pre-eminence 
before the eyes of all his fellow-citizens. For this reason 
Cylon chose this day, on which he could without arousing 
suspicion be surrounded by a considerable band of his 
friends, for the execution of his design; and the Pythia is 

aid to have confirnled his choice by pointing out to him 
the greater festival of Zeus as the day pregnant of good 
fortune. How could Cylon interpret this to mean any 
other festival than that of Zeus at Olympia, which seemed 
to him, an Olympian victor, to be the cynosure of the 
whole festive calendar of the Greeks. He forgot that in 
Attica itself, under the name of the Greatest Festival, or 
the Diasia, a primitive and native feast of Zeus ,vas cele- 
brated, which no patriotic Athenian ought to have ranked 
beneath the Peloponnesian. During the Diasia the people 
were scattered about the rural districts; at the festival of 
the Olympian Zeus the whole current of the population 
flowed together into Athens. 
The citadel was easily surprised and the gate occupied, 
but beyond this no success was obtained. Cylon soon dis- 
covered the fallaciousness of his calculations. N otwith- 
standing all the aggrieved and discontented feeling agita- 
ting the population, the
e yet existed too great a h:11'l11ony 
to allow any other sentiment than that of indignation at 
this violent disturbance of the religious celebration to pre- 
vail. This sentiment turned most decisively and fully 
against .the citizen who wished to turn the feast to the 
account of treasonable designs, and with one accord the 
people assembled to repossess themselves of the citadel. 
The Acropolis was not only a citadel, but also the centre 
of religion: hence the daily intercourse with the guardian 
deities of the city and the holiest sacrificial worship had 
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been at the r-:ame tin1e interrupted. As the conr-:pirators 
maintained a desperate defence, it became neccr-:
ary to 
lea ve bd1Ïnd a force sufficient to surround the citadel, and 
the Archons were armed by the people with authority to 
bring the conflict to a termination according to their own 
j udgmen t. .. 
'Yhen Cylon saw his hopes disappointed, he fled with 
his brother by a secret path; but the rest continued to 
hold out for a short time, and were then forced by famine 
to surrender. K 0 result of any kind seelued to have 
sprung from the occurrence, and the ancient order of 
things appeared once more re-e
tabli:,hed; and yet the 
deed of Cylon was to be the first link in a chain of mo:st 
momentous events. 
After the governing nobility perceived 
that they possessed the complete guidance ;rf
:.,?ylonian 
of public affairs, they regarded the offence 
against the gods as a matter of mere secondary import- 
ance, and saw in the attempt of Cylon nothing but an at- 
tack against their position and privileges. The conflict 
became a party struggle. In their indignation at the 
escape of the author of the atten1pt from their vengeance 
the Archons entered the open gate of the citadel, and 
found the men, gaunt with fhn1Ïne, sitting at the steps of 
the altars. "Gnder the promi
e of their Iiyes being granted 
them they were led away; but scarcely had their trem- 
bling hands been removed from the altar, when armed 
men rushed upon them and cut them down. Others had 
attached their bodies by nleans of long ropes to the statue 
of A theDe, in order that under thi
 protection they n1Íght 
move from altar to altar. ..At the bar-:e of the citadel 
they were pitilessly slain before the altars of the Erinyes. 
The ropes, it was said, had snapped asunder of their OW11 
accord, because the gods had refused to have any connec- 
tion with the crilninals. 
In a brief mon1ent of terrihle pas
ion had been wrought 
If) 
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an irremediable deed. The name of the god-fearing 
Athenians had received an ineradicable stain, the holiest 
localities had been desecrated, and the gods would hence- 
forth turn with loathing from their fayorite abodes. The 
citizen community, only recently united more closely by 
common necessity than they had been for a long time, 
was distracted anew. After this fashion, then, it was said, 
the Eupatridæ rewarded the confidence of the 
Interests. .. 
people: In no Instance were they careful of any 
interests but their own; and in order to satisfy their 
cravings after vengeance they, the wise doctors of the 
law, heaped crimes and curses upon the heads of the in- 
nocent commons of the city. 
1\10st vehemently of all the general indignation turned 
against the house of the Alcmæonidæ. For the Alcmæo- 
nide l\Iegacles stood as ....'\xchon at the head of the govern- 
ing party, and his clan and clients had borne the chief 
share in the offence comn1itted in the citadel. Therefore, 
the people, supported by the adherents of Cylon, de- 
manded the punishment of the Alcmæonidæ, lest their 
guilt should rest on the head of the city. Proudly the 
Alcmæonidæ in a body resisted this demand, and disdain- 
fully rejected the cry of the multitude, appealing to the 
authority which had been committed to them. 
The situation of the Eupatridæ was at its worst: the 
guilt of blood resting on the one house had shaken the 
position of the entire ari:;tocracy; for the securest founda- 
tion of their authority was no other than their leadership 
of the people in all matters relating to divine and human 
law, and their attendance with pure hands upon the pub- 
lic sanctuaries. They wavered for a long time between 
their recognition of the guiltiness of the deed and their 
feeling of common class-interests, which was increased in 
. intensity by the general vehemence of the attacks of the 
opposi te party and by the violent war n1ade by the revo
 
lutionary spirit of the times upon the privileges of tho 
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nobility. To give aid at this crisis a man was needed 
who po:;;::;;:c
sed rank and authority among the Eupatridæ, 
but at the same time a political wisdom extending beyond 
the interests of his cla:;;:s, and a patriotism conlprehcnding 
the whole state in its range. Such a man, happily for 
Athens, had grown up unobserved in the midst of the 
party conflicts, with the noblest blood of Athens running 
in his veins, that of the house of N eleus and the race of 
Codrus. 
Solon, the son of Execestides, was born 
about the ti1l1e when Psammetichus as- Solon: his self. 
training and 
sumed the government in Egypt, and 
opened new paths to Greek 111aritin1e commerce. Prac- 
tised both on the wrestling-grounds and in the arts of the 
l\Iuses, the youthful Eupatride acquired a rich and har- 
monious culture, such as even at that time could nowhere 
be better obtained than at Athens. An untiring love of 
knowledge filled him from his earliest youth 
U P to the end of his life' for even when at loye of know- 
, (. ledge. 
the point of death he is said to have raised 
his weary head to take part in the conversations of his 
friends. This love of knowledge, a
 well as his d01l1estic 
cirCull1stances, early caused him to quit the narrow circle 
of home, and to explore the world. He was himself en- 
gaged in mercantile business; on his own ship he sought 
in foreign ports to exchange Attic goods for others to re- 
iU1port into ...\thens. His clear and watchful eye could 
Dot fail to ob
erve the moven1ents of th
 times, whose 
mighty phenomena met hinl on every shore. The ancient 
institutions, dating from the days of his fathers, the pa- 
triarchal canton-constitutions, as well as the hereditary 
fights of the higher classes, based on the paternally irre- 
sponsible government of communitie::; devoid of any will 
or importance of their own, could no longer continue to 
exi
t. Wherever a sen abounding in harbors wa.l;:hcd the 
shore a new cIa=-,
 of men was arising, a vigorou$ middle- 
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class, composed of those engaged in industrial pursuits; 
and to this middle-cla
s, as he clearly perceived, the future 
belonged. This cla8s would necei3sarily rise in proportion 
as trade spread over all the coasts, and the gains of con1- 
merce were reaped, which were flowing forth in rich 
abundance out of the colonies in the east and west, out 
of the interior of Asia, and above all out of the newly- 
opened valley of the Nile. These acquisitions would be 
accompanied by a universal social transformation; and in 
Attica also, notwithstanding that the native nobility 
themselves endeavored to profit by the new resources, the 
ancient state of things could never more be n1aintained. 
This in1)Jossibility was the first fact Solon 
Solon's first . d d . L!. d h . . 
public act. perceIve, an It lorme t e startIng-poInt 
from which he developed his farther ideas; for 
in the midst of his restless life of travel all his thoughts 
and wishes remained devoted to his home. 'Vhatever 
met his eye he looked upon with reference to Attic inter- 
ests; and when he sa,v the internal affairs of so many 
cities of the Hellenes in a state of confusion, and their 
peace disturbed, he would often sit wrapped in thought on 
the deck of his ship, and consider the possible means of 

uccessfully conducting his native city through the storms 
of the times towards the great future which, as he knew 
awaited her. Thus as a merchant he educated hÏ1nself to 
be a statesman and legislator. The root of all the pre- 
vailing evils he saw in the conflict of Classes: herein he 
recognized the soil of demagogy, on which the seed of 
illegal tyrannical power must spring up. Hence every- 
thing depended on taking precautions for preventing this 
rupture, for reconciling the parties, and mediating in the 
conflict before it burst out into flames of open enmity; 
but this not by n1eans of a mutual bargain and a dis- 
honest readiness for concession on both sides, but by the 
establishment of a higher unity of state, to which the dif.. 
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ferent classes could submit without prO\ïng untrue to 
themsel ves. 
These sentiments found an expre:3sion in the first action 
of the youthful Solon," hen he intervened between the 
parties 
f .Athens. 'Yith impressive eloquence he proved 
to the menlbers of his own cla:3s the dangers of the 
nloment; he openly declared that the community was 
fully justified in denying their confidence and reverence 
to a nobility which refused to purify its hands of the 
guilt of blood; and that it would be folly on the part of 
the Ftunilies to sacrifice their entire authority and the 
tranquillity of the state for the sake of the guiltiness of a 
few of their number. He succeeded in convincing the 
members of his order. The Alcmæonidæ B . h t f 
anu; men 0 
declared themselves ready to submit to a the Alcmæoni- 
tribunal composed of three hundred men of dæ. 
their order; by which they were found guilty of the of. 
fence against the gods and outlawed. Avoiding and 
avoided by an, they passed in a long procession out of the 
city through the gate of Evil Fortune; and even the re.. 
mains of such lllelubers of their family as had died in tha 
interval were not allowed to rest in Attic ground. 
This event none but the many who envied and hated 
this am bitious house could look upon as a triumph. 
Those whose glance penetrated deeper perceived how un- 
sound was the state of public affilirs, and how deeply 
public confidence had suffered. Thi.;; uneasy feeling at 
home was increased by n1Ìsfortunes abroad. 
The suppre
sion of the Cy Ionian rebellion had pro.. 
yoked new hostilities between Athens and :\Iegara. It 
may be that Cylon had hinlself repaired to the court of 
Theagenes, and was exciting him against Athens. It is 
certain that )Iegara commanded the Saronic gulf, and 
held Balamis occupied. The best docks of ...\ttica, at 
Phalerus and at ElenF-i
, were blockaded by ho
tile 
guard-ships. After a series of unsucce:s:-:ful attenlpt
, tho 
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Athenians resigned themselves to their fate, and inter.. 
dieted every new incitement towards a resumption of this 
struggle. 
In this state of cowardly discouragement 


ra;:

t of the noble impulses of Athens lay imprisoneù, 
as under a heavy charm. Everything de.. 
pended on breaking this charm; and this was the mission 
of Solon. For he was not only a fine observer of human 
affairs, well acquainted with the signs of the times, and 
an intelligent and patriotic statesman, but also endowed 
with that spiritual power which animates speech with a 
higher life, and by means of it exercises sway over human 
souls,-with the power of the poet; whom God had 
chosen as the 
aviour of the state, and armed with rare 
qualities. Though political speeches, ,vhich excited the 
people, were prohibited in these troublous times, the ]\tInse 
found a path open to her. Under a holy inspiration, 
which none dared to interrupt, he hurried among the 
people; and an elegy of a hundred lines, which under 
the name of "Salamis" long survived in the mouths of 
the youth of Attica, brought before the listening multi- 
tude their shan1eful humiliation. The Athenians proved 
themselves worthy of their Solon; and scarcely had they 
heard the last verses- 


It Up! and to Salamis on! let us fight for the beautiful island, 
Wrathfully down to the dust spurning the yoke of our shame !"- 


when, overcome by shame and enthusiasm, they rushed 
from the market-place to the ships, and conquered Sala- 
mIS. 
Such was the first Salaminian victory, a deci
ive turn- 
ing-point in the life of the Athenians. They were once 
more the masters in their own waters, and could lift up 
their eyes free from shame. It was the first fresh breeze 
of air which pervaded the murky atmosphere, and (which 
Wag thE" fact of main importance) the people recognized 
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in Solon their good genius, to ,,
horn they gave them- 
selves up with perfect confidence, so that he wal;: able even 
without any official authority to conduct the destinies of 
his native city. 
In how lofty a spirit Solon conceived his task his next 
step
 prove. For he contemplated not a few external 
Eucce

es, but the moral elevation of the whole national 
body. A political community, not les
 than a private 
family, is desecrated by di
uIlion: the gods avert their 
countenances, and will receive nothing from inlpure 
hands. Therefore Solon had no thought of calming or 
lightly dissipating the uneasy feeling which had remained 
behind ever since the outbreak of the internal feuds, the 
fear of the citizens, which Wfu3 fo;:,tered by sickness and 
terrible signs from heaven, and the sen:3e of dhTine dis- 
favor; but he rather confirmed the citizens in their 
perturbed state of mind, and declared a general. humilia- 
tion before the gods and an expiation of the whole city 
necessary. In order to give a thoroughly im- 
. . . fi h . I . h d Epimenides 
pressive signI cance to t IS so emn rIte e a - at Athens. 
vised the invitation of Epimenides from Crete, 
a man enjoying a 11igh-priestly authority among all the 
Hellenes, and frequently summoned by don1estic and na- 
tional conlmunities to restore, by exhortation, instruction, 
and expiatory rites, the di:.:ìurbed relation with the invi:-:i- 
ble Powers. Since men like Plato believed in the h
al- 
ing influence of such measures, we should assuredly not 
be justified in thinking meanly of the agency of an Epi- 
menides. 
He was a prophet, not in the sense that he encouraged 
super
tition by a soothsayer's trick
, but in this, that he 
inquired into the origin of nloral and political evils, and 
pointed out remedies f()r thenl. He was d('epl y cognizant 
of the relations of human life-a physician after the type 
of Apollo, whose worship he extended; a spiritual ad- 
viser-a man whose gifts of speech and whose whole per- 
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Bonality exercised a deeply-moving power; and these gifts 
he was ready, at the desire of Solon, with whom he stood 
in relations of friend
hip, to devote to the Athenians, as 
he had befòre devoted them to others. 
By the cOlubination of various forms of religious wor- 
ship Athens had become the capital, and Attica one 
united whole. But thi:5 religious union was as yet incom- 
plete. Apollo still remained a god of the nobility, and 
his religion a wall of separation between the different 
classes of the population of Attica. According to the 
plan of Solon this was to be changed. Epimenides, after 
by sacrificial processions round the city their ancient guilt 
had been expiated, consecrated the entire city and the 
entire_state to the god of the Ionic families. To every 
free Athenian belonged h
nceforth the right and the duty 
of sacrificing to Apollo. An the houses and homesteads, 
all the altars and hearths, received consecration by means 
of the sacred laurel-branch. In all the streets statues 
were erected of Apollo Agyieus, and the oath holiest to 
all the Athenians was now sworn by Zeus, Athene, and 
A polIo, such being an express ordinance ever since the 
time of Solon. The systenls of religious worship were 
regulated anew; prayers and hymns, serving to edify the 
nlinù, prornulgated; and beneficent forms of divine ser- 
vice establi:5hed. Before all the altars of the city new 
fires glowed: the old tinles were at an end, the heavy 
cloud
 dissipated, and once Inore the Athenians, with 
wreaths around their brows, serenely passed up to the 
telnples of their gods. 
.A.fier the citizen comIllunity had been thus, 
The DeJ- . d . b f . I . 
phic War. as It were, regenerate ,It ecame 0 vIta Im- 
portance to turn their attention from internal 
affairs to the course of daring enterprises, where common 
struggles, dangers, and common victories n1ight confirm 
and prove the newly-estahlished harn10ny between the 
orders of the state. And what more favorable oppor- 
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tunitJ" could offer iæelf for this purpose than the danger 
mcnacing the 
cat of the Delphic temple? To fight in 
thi:3 caU5e was an act of religious service; a deed in 
honor of the same .4.\.pollo who had once pa

ed from 
Crete to Delphi, and had now come among the Athenians 
with new gifts and bles::;ings. 
Solon was the soul of the whole undertaking. He suc- 
ceeded, by forming intimate relations with Sicyon, in 
calling into life the league by means of which the active 
force of the Ionian race first intervened in the common 
aftàirs of the Hellene.-;; in a

embling the federal army, 
conducting the war; and when the latter met with a re- 
sistance of corrsiderable 0 bstinacy before the walls of 
Cirrha, in maintaining the minds of the a8sailants at a 
pitch of enduring vigor till victory at last crowned their 
efforts. 
The ten years of war were not spent by Solon in the 
canlp of the allies. He left the execution of the enter- 
prise and the military honor and profit connected I with it 
to his lnore ambitious confederates, while he himself was 
cherishing loftier thoughts in his mind, and even during 
the years of war felt himself called to commence a work 
on which the whole future of hi8 native city must depend. 
After the conquest of Salamis, Athens had suddenly 
is
ued forth from a petty border feud upon the theatre of 
the national hic;;tory of the Greeks. 'Vithout waiting for 
Rparta, 
he had taken the affairs of Delphi into her own 
hand
, and formed a confederacy reaching from Pelopon- 
nesus to Thessaly, and including states in open enmity 
with the Spartan
. Sparta had to recognize the fact, that 
for the fir
t time a power which was her equal had ap- 
peared in the field; nor could she ever overlook or forget 
what had happened. .Athens. on the other hand, unlec;;s 
she was hUlnhly to strike hack in the abandoned path, 
had to be prepared to Dos:-,crt her ncw po:;:ition in arms. 
But how slightly was shf' arnled for such a contest! 
15* 
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The most important means of defence was wanting- 
firmly-establi:5hed unity at home. The ancient parties, 
which only vanished in moments of patriotic excitement, 
reappeared again and again, and in a state of so bitter re- 
sentment against one another, that a hostile power 'would 
have little difficulty in finding its allies in the camp of the 
Athenians themselves. If then Athens was to continue in 
the path on which she had entered, she had to beconle 
strong and confident in herself. The endeavor to attain 
to this end Solon recognized as the task of his life. 
S He could have easiest accomplished it 
olon as a legislator. . . 
by unItIng the power of governJnent in 
his own hands; and he was strong enough for the purpose. 
1\1 any expected no other result, than that in Athens, as 
{lsewhere, the troubles of party conflicts would end in the 
Tyrannis; and among the Tyrants men had appeared un- 
deniably of the same class of mind a
 Solon. N or ,,,as 
there any doubt as to the actual necessity of a heightened 
t{)tality of power, placed in the hand of one n1an, if the 
state was to be led into the course of a new constitution; 
t1nd accordingly some of his contemporaries, well di8posed 
towards him, blamed him for rejecting these means, and 
thus opening a path for other governments of force. 
Solon refused to entertain any noti0n of this kind with 
all the decision of a man careless of satisfying selfish long- 
lngs and of attaining to a deceptive greatness. He re- 
fused to accomplish good results by evil means. His 
mind was set on making the great work succeed by legiti- 
mate means: his Athens was to earn the glory of being 
the one state which in the epoch of revolutions without 
violence or crimes established a new polity for herself, 
anù of issuing forth from the troubles of her social condi- 
tion into a transformation in accordance with the de- 
mandF' of the times by means of a free resolution of 
her own citizens and the peaceful adoption of a legislation 
recognized by them as salutary. For this purpose, in- 
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deed, no mere code of laws, like that of Draco, sufficed; 
but with creative power an entire organism, coherent in 
Itself, had to be formed, which, adapted to the Attic com- 
monwealth, indicated a Eafe transformation for it, without 
forcibly affecting the manifold activity of it::; life. A::; in 
a bronze foundry the liquid nletal is manipulated 
o as 
while the glow passes away to receive the form designed by 
the artist-a new form, full of synlIDctry and unexpected 
beauty; so the popular forces, now in a state of thorough 
fermentation, were to be settled and fornled anew, in 
order that out of the di
solved ma
s should ari:5e, a
 it 
were, a new and vigorous bodr of the state. 
At the same time he was fhr fronl falling into the error 
.Df idealizing political arti::;ts, who impatiently and prema- 
turely hurry on to'
ards their ultimate ends; but he 
began by securing fixed and broad foundations for the 
whole edifice. Accordingly the first object of llÍs atten- 
tion was the condition of the people. For the purpose of 
a new and hopeful future a courageous spirit wa
, above 
all, requisite; but how could such a temper be attained 
to by the unfree and groaning people on the farnls 
burdened with debts? If this ahnornlal condition con- 
tinued, it seemed a mere mockery to ofter political rights 
in lieu of an alleviation of physical distress. And, in 
truth, conce
sions of this kind would remain wholly in
ig- 
nificant as long as the snlall farmero:; remained in comp]cte 
df'pendcnce on the Eupatridæ as the masters of thëir 
land and their creditors. 
Accordingly a beginning had to be nlacle Distress of the 
with the hardest part of the whole tasK. Athenian peo- 
ple. Their fi- 
FoI' where is the lcgi
lator IDf't Ly a nlore nancial condi- 
difficult prohlem than where it is ncccs
ary tion. 
to stem growing distres
 and to renlove the heavJ" cur
e 
pres
ing hardC'r and harder upon inlpoveri
hed cIa

es of 
the population? In this elHh'flvor Solon was e:-::-:C'ntially 
supported in two waYE. In the first place hi
 fellow-citi. 
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zens looked upon his attempt with favor, having been con. 
vinced by him that nothing but an opportune 
acrifice 
could sa ,
e their position in the state; and, again, he was 
supported by the advantages of an Attic climate and a 
Greek soil. The facility of obtaining the means of life 
proper to the south and the extreme moderation in physi- 
cal wants peculiar to the population of Athens would 
always prevent distress from rising to such a height as it 
reaches in northern lands, where nlan needs a multitude 
of means in order lnerely to preserve his existence in the 
teeth of rough nature. Popular distress in Attica origi- 
nated in cau
es which could be more speedily rmnovcd by 
means of legislation. The first and chief of these was the 
financial pressure. 
The first gold and silver coins were brought from Asia 
to I-Iellas as an article of commerce. Gradually they 
came into use as nloney; first among the merchants in the, 
pursuit of their business beyond the sea, and afterward
 
also in dmnestic trade for the regulation of n1uttull obliga... 
tions. Fixed prices being gradually placed upon all arti.. 
cles of daily necessity, life in its entirety necessarily be... 
came more and nlore costly: every one needed Inoney; 
and yet, even after the state had commenced, after the ex... 
ample of Phidon, to coin its own money, there existed for 
a long time only a slnall anlount of coined money in the 
land. This sluall supply was chiefly in the hands of the 
TIlen of business and merchants: it was in their power to 
fix the value of money; and they accordingly raised the 
rate of interest to as great a height as possible. As soon 
as money had ceased to be an article of trade like other 
articles con1Ïng on the market, when even the poorer 
classes could not exist without it, there resulted a great 
pressure, which weighed all the more heavily on the 
poorer classes, ina
nluch as the laws of debt prevailing 
in the interests of the proprietors were of exceeding seve- 
rity. Con.sequently usury, like a poisonous plant, absorbed 
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and consumed the strength of the land. One free home. 
stead after the other had di
appeared; one farm after the 
other been nlortgaged ; and at the boundaries of the fielda 
were seen erected, in large numbera the pillars of stone 
which lnentioned the amounts of the debts for which the 
fieleL; were lllortgaged and the names of the creditors. 
The unhappy division of the population into rich and poor 
deepened in the most tllreatening degree. ,,-rhile it was 
easy for the rich to multiply their capital, only single in- 
dividuals among the small proprietors succeeded in work- 
ing their way up. In the principal plaillS of the land the 
number of small proprietors, and with it the free Iniddle- 
class in which Solon necessarily recognized the future of 
his native city, had greatly dwindled down, while in the 
hill-districts and on the coast a population consIantly 
de:::irous of change was lnore and more putting forth its 
strength. 
Something had to be done to alter this state of things; 
and a vigorous statesluan could not permit himself to 
shrink even from such measures as for the sake of the 
common good encroached upon existing Th S . h h . 
e e18ac t eIa. 
private rights, and were not to be carried 
through without essentially injuring the creditors. The 
right of execution was restricted, find might henceforth be 
no longer extended to the person of the debtor and his 
family. The state honored it;:5elf by abolishing the possi- 
bility of one citizen owning another a
 his sert: or selling 
him into slavery. N ext the rate of interest was officially 
regulated, and a limit thus drawn for usury. But the 
mo
t effecti,
e nleasure wa
 the alteration of the standard 
of the coinage. Solon cau
ed the drachrn
 to be coined 
of lighter weight, so that one hundred new drachms were 
equal in value of 
ilver to seyenty-three old, and then set- 
tled that all oubtanding debts should be repaid according 
to the new standard of coinage. IIence he who owed 
1,000 drachms had his debt decreased by 270 drachms. 
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The measure was advantageous to all laboring under obli- 
gations of money, to the poor as well as to the rich; but 
to the former of course in a superlative degree. Probably 
the repayment in fixed ternlS was also farther facilitated by 
additional concessions. Such a man as Solon was able to 
achieve extraordinary results by means of the mild force 
of his personality and the sagacious use of the favorable 
feeling with which he was regarded. The state itself 
allowed its debtors to go free, and renounced all claims 
for outstanding money-fines. Thus many farm-peasants 
were enabled to commence an establishment on a new 
footing; and, rejoicing in his success, the noble Solon 
luight in his poems call l\lotber Earth to witness that she 
had been freed by him from the hateful burden of the 
Dlortgage-pillars. But in order to prevent a future recur- 
rence of the evil laws were given which placed a limit on 
the purchase of land by the capitalists, and by one stroke 
rendered impossible the ruin of the peasant-farms and the 
union of many lands in one hand. 
This was a series of beneficent ordinances. They con- 
ferred advantages upon the people which elsewhere have 
only been obtained by means of the most sanguinary dis- 
turbances, and have even then been far less finnly secured. 
For these changes in the financial system were so far from 
exercising a baneful influence on the public credit that in 
Athens, notwithstanding all political troubles, the 111oney- 
market continued in a state of great security and steadi- 
ness. After the time of Solon the standard of coinage was 
never again lowered. The measures indicated above 
together formed the so-called Seisachtheia, i. e. the 
alleviation of the burdens pressing upon the people. It 
had now been nlade possible to advance with greater free- 
dom. and boldness in the course of a new political develop- 
ment. 
On this head again Solon clearly real
 
Solon's idea ized to hirnself the data on which he had to 
of the state. 
work. 
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The free inhabitants of Attica were divided into two 
totally di
tinct classes: citizens in possession of the full 
franchise, consisting of all those who belonged to the ex- 
clusive body of fall1Ïlies; and unenfranchised inhabitants, 
whose only rights were liberty and the protection of the 
law. This sharp distinction of clas
es could no longer be 
maintained; in the multitude of the people there existed 
too powerful a spirit of resistance, and in the more limited 
body of citizens too little unity to achnit of its being suc- 
cessfully overcome. The character of the political com- 
munity would have to be conceived in a new sense, in 
which these contrasts would be harnlonized. 
The polity of the Athenians, thus ran the teaching of 
Solon, is not an institution in which only a certain num- 
her of falnilies possess a full share, a
 it were by heredi- 
tary right; but, as the religion of Apollo has become one 
common to all, so the state also which the Ionic L'lmilies 
have founded is to comprehend all free inhabitants born 
of .Attic parents. .A.11 share equally in the advantages it 
offèrs; but all have equally to fhlfil the corre
ponding 
obligations. This does not, however, at once entitle all to 
the possession of equal rights; for it would be unfhir if the 
Athenian whose family has for centuries owned land in 
the plains of the Cephisus were not to have a greater share 
in the state than a laborer who finds a home where he 
finds his bread. Solon constituted readine
s and capabi- 
lity of doing service to the state the standard according to 
which his share of civic rights was a
sigIleù to every in- 
dividual. 
" )Ioney TIIakes the man" had for many II . t f 1 . 
. 
 IS sys ('ill 0 {I- 
a day beconle a proverb of uncontested yisions of the ci- 
truth, however much the admirers of the vic community. 
good 01(1 tiU1CS might lament and exclaim again
t it. 
Solon made income the standard of political right
, but 
not the anloullt of coined 11loncy (for this would ha\ye 
placed the merchants, ship-owner
, lllanufacturcrs, and 
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money-changers at the top, and in the end the usurers 
might have carried off the honors of the state), but the in- 
come produced by a man's own lands. Thus landed pro- 
perty became the condition of all political influcnce. By 
this means the value of land rose; and a lÌInit wa
 set 
upon the excessive desire of the Ionic race for iInmovable 
propcrty, and ul)on the rapid change of wealth. The 
ancient fan1Ïies of hereditary proprietors retained their 
position of authority, and a fair division of the land was 
encouraged, because all who wished to have a personal 
share in the administration of the state had to endeavor 
to retain or acquire a certain measure of landed property 
free from debt. The young Eupatridæ received a salu- 
tary in1pulse towards a careful economy in the n1anage- 
ment of their ancestral property, and the rest, who wer
 
anxious to raise themselves socially, were equally encou- 
raged to purchase land, and, as it were, to identify them- 
selves with the soil of the country. As a matter of fact 
the change was not so important as it must appear to 
those who confine their attention to the new points of view 
from which it was accomp1ished. For the Eupatridm 
were the rich, and formed the preponderating majority of 
the landed proprietors. Thus their rights were in a eel'.. 
taill sense n1crely gnaranteed to them anew under another 
name. But the great difference lay in the fact that these 
rights were no longer an untransferable possession, but 
could henceforth be lost by the one and acquired by the 
other class with the aid of industry, talent and good for- 
tune. 
In order to secure the true standard 
The classes of ]and- for the new divi8ion of the cOlllillunit y 
ed proprietors. 
the sum-total of the national property in 
land had to be accurately ascertained. Statistical tables 
were drawn up, such as had long been conUllon in the 
empires of the East and particularly among the Egyp- 
tians, where the travelled So]on may have found his pre- 
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cedent. In Attica every proprietor had himself to state 
his annual revenue froIn his lanch, as became the citizen 
of &. free cOlumunity. K 0 deceptive under-valuing was to 
be apprehended; for if it was attempted, it could scarcely 
renlain concealed where every part of the little country 
was open to the public eye. Fronl time to time the valu- 
ation was repeated, in order that it lnight preserve a due 
proportion to the changing state of the value of lands. 
The ba
is of the calculation was not the landed property 
it
el:f, but the net incOlue in each case deriv
d from it. It 
is not perfectly clear how the amount of this income was 
determined. Yet it seems to have stood to the value of 
the landed property in the proportion of one to twelve; so 
that an income of 500, 300, or 150 measures of corn repre- 
sented a value of 6,000, 3,600, and 1,800. K ow barley 
was the most inlportant sort of corn for Attica; and by it 
Solon accordingly arranged the various property-classes. 
'Vhoever wished to belong to the first 
I h d I . f I d d The new sys- 
C ass a to prove t le posseSSion 0 an e tcrn of classes. 
property which, according to an average cal- 
culation, produced a net income of 500 buehels of barley, 
or a corresponding nleasure of ,vine and oil. These 
were the Pentako.siomedimni, or Five-hundred-bushel-Iuen. 
And 
ince, in Solon's times, the market-price of the bushef 
1unounted to a drachm (Gd.), the citizens of the first class 
possessed a minimum capital for taxation of 6,000 
drachms, or one talent. For the second class, or clasd of 
the I
night8, landed In'operty of the value of 3,600; and 
for the third, or clas:; of the Zcugitæ, of 1,800 bu
hels or 
drachnls was requisite. But as it would have been unfair 
if the state had nlade an equal claim upon the revenues 
of the richer and poorer citizens, the members of the 
second cla!'s were only entered with 3,000 (
 talent = 30 
n1Ïllæ), and those of the third with only 1.000 drachms, or 
10 n1Ïl1:.e. In other word:-:, the proportion=-, stood thus: 
the whole property of the Pcntako
iomedilllni, five-
ixth:7 
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of that of the Knight;;, and five-ninths of that of the Zeu- 
gitæ, were respectively taken as the basis of taxable pro- 
perty. All whose income fell below that of the Zeugitæ, 
and who, in other words, had no landed prolJerty which 
secured to them an independent existence as citizens, 
fornled together the clas8 of hired laborers, or Thetes. 
They were entirely free from taxation. 
These property-classes are not to be regarded as if it 
had been the object of the state to levy regular taxes ac- 
cording to the standard fixed, in order thus to procure the 
means of administration. But the possibility now existed 
of calling to aid, when necessity should arise, the capabili- 
ties of the citizens, and when the state had to make extra- 
ordinary demands, eyery one according to the val ua tion 
of his property had to be ready to satisfy thenl. The 
essential and regular services referred to the national de- 
fence, the first three classes having at once the duty and 
the privilege of composing the fully anned military force 
of the state and supplying the means of war. In return 
they alone were admitted to the offices conferring power 
and honor; and they alone could be chosen into the 
Council of the Four Hundred which administered the 
affairs of state. The first governlnent offices, those of the 
nine Archons, were reserved for the first class. 
It is true that the number of bushels must appear an 
insufficient standard by which to determine qualifications 
I for civic offices. At the same time it should be 
ts basis. 
remembered that according to the opinion of the 
ancients agriculture was the only occupation which pre- 
served the body and soul of man in a state of manly 
health and vigor. A citizen's own land more than any- 
thing else indissolubly attached him to the state, and 
afforded a guarantee that the posse
sor would risk pro- 
perty and life for the common hearth of his native coun- 
by. Those who only founded their prosperity on the 
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turning over of money belonged, however rich they might 
chance to be, to the cla

 of the Thetes. 
.L
s to the gradation anlong the landed 
P ro p rietors, Solon started from the convic- Relations between 
the classes. 
tion, that a con:5iderable landed property 
was alone adapted to afford the leisure and freedom from 
cares requisite for a man desirous of occupying himself 
with public affairs. That nlore liberal mental culture 
again, which is nece
:-5ary for one who is to take part with 
superior intelligenèe and vigor in the government of the 
state, in general only flourishes under the favorable influ- 
ences of a certain degree of domestic prosperity. And 
finally, Solon had to be careful to avoid all sharp and 
sudden changes in political society. As up to this time 
the Eupatriùæ had been alone practised and experienced 
in the conduct of public affair
, it was both de:3irable and 
advantageous that these should remain chiefly in their 
hand
. Only on this condition could Solon feel certain 
of the good-will of the upper class. As he was himself 
wont to say with noble sincerity, far from ÎIllagining that 
he had giyen to .L\..thens laws ab::;olutcly the best, he be- 
lieved only that he had given her the best alllong those 
which 
he would have consented to adopt. On the other 
hand, it wa:-:; no longer a rigid sy
tem of privilege, which 
secured their position to the nobles, but everyone with the 
nece:,
ary vigor and will could rai
e hinlself to a higher 
level. Besiè.es, their achnission to scats in the council 
and various governmental offices gave opportunity to 
the l
er proprietors al
o of fmniliarizing themselves with 
the conduct of affhir
. By this nleans political experi- 
ence was spread over a con
tantly increasing area, and 
though by fhr the greate:-:t part of the population con- 
tinued to have no share in the executive, yet the revival 
of an e
clush'e and vigol'ol1fO) rule of the nobility could 
neVf'r again take pla('e. For among the free Athenians 
no Juan was excluded from the comlnon political life. .All 
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classes were summoned to take part, with equal rights of 
voting, in the a
semblies of the citizens, in 


:





.of which rested the real political supremacy. 
In these the officers of the state were elected; 
so that only such men conducted the executive as had 
been intru:-5ted with the power by the confiùence of the 
people. In the civic assenlblies votes were taken concern- 
ing organic laws and questions of war and peace. And 
finally, from the same assemblies originated, by means of 
free election, the jury-courts, to which the decision be- 
longed in all criminal cases relating to the public welfare, 
and to which at the same time an appeal lay for every 
citizen from the sentence of the judicial officers. 
At fir
t, indeed, the assemblies of the ci- 
The Areopagus. . 
tIzens were only of rare occurrence, and the 
current business of government remained in the hands of 
the council and the public officers. But the principle had 
been asserted of civic liberty and equality before the law; 
to the whole people had been confided the safety of the 
state and the supreme exercise of its laws; anù no class 
of this people was in a situation which might have forced 
it to become a slave or a foe of the existing order of 
things. Rather were all concerned in the well-being of 
the whole. All had at once an obligation and an interest 
in unanimously asserting the rights of the state in war 
and in peace. 
Solon perceived more clearly than anyone else what 
gernls of a future development underlay his constitution; 
nor could he, in view of the general current of the 
times and the mobile character of his Ionic people, 
entertain any doubts as to the direction which it 
would principally pursue. Accordingly he deemed it 
indispensable to provide the ship of state before it 
wa
 launched upon the waters with an anchor, by n1eans 
of which it might adhere to firm ground against wayes 
and current. Besides the senate, the annually changing 
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committee of the citizens, which in tendencies and sen- 
tÏ1nents would necessarily be the organ of the popular 
a
5elllbly) he felt persuaded of the neces:sity of a consen.a. 
tive counterbalance, an official body con
isting of life- 
melubers, which, independent of the fluctuation:::: of daily 
opinion, would be called upon to oppose prelllature inno- 
vations with the authority of high office, to watch oyer 
the sacred usages and traditions of the past, and to ex- 
ercise a general superintendence over the commonwealth. 
For this position he chose the Areopagus, surrounded as 
it was with the most sacred reminiscences of the pre-his- 
toric age. By restricting admi:3sion into it to men who 
had blamelessly served their country in the highest offices 
he united in this college all the eminent intelligence and 
experience existing in Athens. Here the members of the 
ancient houses had ample opportunity vigorously to rep- 
resent the good elements of ancient times, and even in 
cases where there was no occasion for a judicial procedure 
to oppose with the powers of a strict and irresponsible 
police every noxious violation of morality threatening 
the health of the commonwealth, every objectionable at- 
tempt to offend against public decency or endanger the 
public peace. 
Solon not only settled the powers conducting public af- 
fairs, and those which were to constitute and protect pub- 
lic law, but he also availed hinlself of the great refornl of 
the state to renew or propose in person an ilnportant series 
of legal statutes, in order that they Inight be called into 
life in a living connection with the general constitution of 
the state. He took advantage of the enthusiasm of the 
people, and of the moral vigor which he had kno" n how 
to call forth in it, to establi:o:h a new sanction for princi- 
ples of morality, as to which all civilized Hellenes could 
have only one opinion, and to establish thenl as 
acred 
fundamental law:; of tlw life of the Attic comlllunity, 
couched in expre.I;;
;Ïve terms of language. This was the 
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third part of his great work, that relating to law and 
morality. 
In the first instance his endeavors on tl1Îs 
New legal ordi- h d I d " d .1 f 
nances. ea a so were lrecte towarus reeing the 
people from the fetters hindering its free 
development. As he had nlade the Athenians citizens of 
the state, so he made the citizens free possessors of their 
land and property. Formerly the individual with all his 
possessions was so thoroughly held down by the bonds of 
family, that even as to the property acquired by himself 
he could take no final decision. 
Ioney and lands had to 
remain in the family, even in the absence of any children. 
L . b t f d . It was Solon who first made a free dis p osi- 
I er y 0 ISpO- 
sition of property tion by will legal in the latter case so that 
by will. . . 
 d b ' . d 
every cItIzen, unlettere y any conSI era
 
tion whatsoever, could choose his heir, and adopt him as 
a child. This favored the maintenance of the existence 
of families, encouraged the desire for the acquisition of 
property, and, in contradistinction to any necessity from 
without, accorded a fuller measure of personal rights. 
R t . t . f The donlestic power of the father was si. 
es riC Ion 0 
the paternal milarly limited. Here again the higher con.. 
authority. siderations of morality and the state were to 
be established in the place of an immutable principle... 
The honor due to old age and the duties of filial gratitude., 
Solon sought in every way to encourage. But even in his 
own son the father was to honor the future citizen of a 
free cOlumunity. I-Ience the right of pledging the liberty 
of his child, or selling him, was taken away. The laws 
protected even the son under age against being arbitrarily 
disinherited or cast off; and they also provided for his 
education, by refusing to the father who had neglected it 
any claim to be himself taken care of by his children in 
his old age. For without love and the perforn1ance of its 
duties Solon recognized no paternity and no paternal 
rights. 
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In liberty and variety of culture he Faw the sources of 
his native city's growing power; accordingly he regarded 
education as one of the nlO:3t eC;::3ential intere:3ts 
. h b ... Eùucation. 
of the state, WIt out su 
ectIng It to a vexa- 
tious superintendence. Legislation was merely to provide 
guidance and order; in the midst of a harmonious poli- 
tical and social system the youth of the country were to 
acquire a i3pontaneou
 habit of hating what wai3 evil, and 
rejoicing with all their soul in what was noble and beau- 
tiful. In the shady wrestling-grounds which spread them- 
sel ves out in the neighborhood of the city the young 
Athenians were to unfold the vigor of their bodies and 
minds, and grow to be a part of the state, which de- 
manded men not drilled in Spartan fashion, but fully and 
freely developed. Solon believed in the power of good in 
man, and wished civic virtue to be based on free morality. 
But he did not on that account loosen the bond holding 
the state together, hut endeavored to attach the citizens to 
the latter ,,-ith all their interests. Every individual was 
accordingly both entitled and obliged to appear as prose- 
cutor whenever he saw the welfare of the state and pub- 
lic morality in danger; and Solon required of every citi- 
zen that at the time of internal troubles he s110uld unhe- 
sitatingly and resolutely choose his side, in order that none 
might in cowardly ease" ait for the cour:3e of things, so 
as to be able in the end to join the conquering side. 
Nor was Solon afraid of legal enactments limiting the 
liberty of the individual; for he percei,yed the neces- 
sityof a legal discipline, exercising a salutary and moral 
influence by means of the force of habit. Here it was 
of especial importance to oppose the influences which, 
favored by community of race and. comnlercial inter- 
course, as.-:erted therusel vel) from the quarter of ....-\.
iatic 
Ionia. Accordingl y the Attic citizens were forbidden to 
engage in such trades as appeared unworthy of free men 
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-e. g. the preparation and sale of un- 
Sumptuary laws. 
guents: limits were set upon luxurious iu- 
dulgence in gorgeous apparel: 
nactments were made 
concerning marriage festivals au.d deaths, which, without 
exercising any intolerable pressure, everywhere r
millded 
the citizens of the right measure: above all, display 
in expensive sepulchral monuments was prohibited; 
as also the passionate lamentation for the dead, such as 
obtained in Asia l\Iinor, and had thence spread over 
Heroic Greece. Thus under the salutary discipline of 
law the Attic character was definitely formed in contrast 
to Asiatic Ionia, and the boundary-line between the Bar- 
baric and the I-Iellenic, which was so easily overlooked in 
the unrestrained life of the Ionians, was clearly laid 
down. 
The grand system of this legislation also in- 
Trade. eluded the life and relations of trade and industry. 
Among all occupations agriculture was specially favored, 
and once more confirmed in its position as the basis of a 
healthy civic life. The existence of a peasant-class, which 
ämongst the IOllians easily run the danger of losing its 
honor, was saved and most successfully restored by Solon; 
and the equal distribution of landed property, encouraged 
by wise laws, long preserved itself in Attica. By this means 
Solon endeavored to deprive the spirit of commerce, the 
moving spirit of the times, of its hurtful influence upon 
public life, and to prevent a one-sided tendency in this 
direction. On the other hand, he left no means untried 
of facilitating in this line also the full development of 
prosperity and easy intercourse. ]'01' this purpose, above 
all, a fixed system of measures, weights, and coinage was 
established. The ancient talent, which had first attained 
to a recognized position among European Hellenes 
at Chalcis, and which stood to the Æginetan in the 
proportion of five to six was retained in use for pur.. 
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poses of trade and daily life, notwith- 
Monetar; changes. 
Etanding the change in the coinage car- 
ried out by Solon; so that the mina used in trade was 
worth not one hundred, but one hundred and thirty-eight 
of the drachms of lighter coinage. Hence there now ex- 
isted an old and a new talent; and the latter, which 
stood to the. Æginetan in the proportion of three to five, 
seems also to have had an equivalent in 
\sia according 
to which it was fixed; so that on this head too the main 
desire was to attain to a system in matters of money and 
weights in accordance with that prevailing in the trading 
cities beyond the sea. 
On the other hand, Solon in this matter 
I d d . l . d ' h New coinage. 
a so en ea vore to gIve va I Ity to w at was 
peculiarly Attic, as against the stranger. The stamp previ- 
ously employed, and deriving its origin from Eubæa, was 
the figure of an ox. It was discontinued, and in its place 
the head of Athene, tbe protectress of the city, substitu- 
ted; and instead of the piece of two drachm
, that of 
four became the most important current coin, the dollar- 
piece proper of the Athenians. In proportion as trade 
ceased to be an exchange of wares, a good national 
coinage became of increasing importance for iLc;;: encou- 
ragement. Accordingly Solon established a law among 
the Athenians, tbat extreme attention should be had 
to purity of metal and accuracy of standard; and 
death was fixed a., the penalty of forgery. The conse- 
quence of his enactments was that the fine silver-money of 
the Athenians was everywhere taken with confidence: it 
did honor to the state even beyond its limits, and con- 
tributed to cause a wide spread of the Attic standard of 
coinage, to the great ad,antage of the trading community 
at home. 
Lastly, in order that a new and fixed 
. h II . b bl . 1 d The Attic ca1endo.r. 
system IDIg t on a pomts e e:-3ta l
 lC 
in the life of the Athenian
, t]le .L\ttic year a1
0 was regu- 
16 
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lated. The ancient Hellenic fashion was retained of 
commencing the individual months with the visible ap- 
pearance of the new moon; but at the saIne time an 
attempt was made to make use of the results of astronomi- 
cal science, in order to equalize the lunar and the solar 
years lest the months should fall out of the season of the 
year to which they appertained according to the festivals 
of the gods and the occupations of men. For this purpose 
the alternation of the so-called full and hollow months 
had been long ago introduced, and attempts had even 
been made to reconcile the constantly recurring contra- 
dictions by means of larger cycles of years. The most 
important cycle of this kind was that of eight years, in 
which three months of thirty days were inserted, so that 
it consisted of five years of 354 and three of 384 days. 
This intercalary cycle was of primitive antiquity, and was 
especially taken as the basis of the system of festivals con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo. After the Attic state 
had entered into relations of such multiplicity and inti- 
, macy with Delphi; after the religion of Apollo had come 
generally to prevail in Attica, and to constitute the bond 
of union among the whole population; the Delphic or 
Pythian n1easurement of time was also taken as the basis 
of the Attic calendar, which was introduced simultane- 
ously with the publication of the legislation of Solon, and 
at the saille tinle lnarked the critical epoch in Attic his- 
tory and the beginning of a new order of things. Athens, 
by the clearness of her atmosphere and the lines of moun- 
tain dividing off the horizon for observations of the 
heavens, became the home of astronomical studies, which 
endeavored with untiring zeal to solve the problem of a 
correct division of the year. The knowledge of the calen- 
dar was at the same time liberated from priestly influ.. 
ences, and the order of years inscribed on public monu- 
ment'3, and brought home to every individual. 
As Theseus was said to have formerly accomplished his 
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great work of the political union of Attica by the help 
of the goddess of Persua
ion, so the new edifice of the 
Attic state also rested on the mild force of convincing 
speech. Solon was enabled to exercise such a power by 
his personal capacities for reconciling difficulties and 
difièrences, by his poetic gifts, aud by the unas
ailable au. 
thority of a patriotism of the purest kind. For years he 
worked upon and prepared his fellow-citizens in the dif. 
ferent classes of society, by means of frequent conversa- 
tions came to recognize how much was practicable, and 
after many hours of bitterness occasioned by inL'1,mous 
violations of his confidence, by prejudice and selfish ob. 
stinacy, he thought at last to have arrived at the time 
in which he might carry out the work of his life. 
For thi:-3 final 
tep it was nece
sary that the Publication 
ancient civic body ;:;hould exceptionally confer of the laws 
of Solon. 
upon him a peculiar and heightened official 
authority. For it was his ardent wish that the new 
system of the state should never be exposed to the objec. 
tion that it had been called into life by means of a viola- 
tion of the constitution, or in any point lacked perfect 
legality. Accordingly he was elected Archon, 
and at the 
ame time pacificator and legisla- f
: c
I

4.
. 
tor, by the clans of the Eupatridæ, which in 
that year still retained the supreme power of state. In 
this capacity he, by virtue of the authority entrusted to 
him, ordained that the new laws, after they had been ar- 
ranged systematically, should one and all be put into 
writing, and exhibited for the inspection of everyone, 
under the care of the divinity protecting the city, on the 
citadel. They 
tood on pillars of wood of the height of 
a man and pyranlid-shaped; and there was this distinc. 
tion among thenl, that of some three, and of the rest 
four, sides were covered with writing. N or, we may be 
a
5ured, was this ùi
tinction casual or arbitrary. The 
nUlnber three, it will be remembered, was in the life of 
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the Greeks, who attached so much importance to fixed 
numerical proportions, above all the religious number; 
hence it was also the number of the gods to be invoked 
in solemn oaths, established by Solon. The number four, 
on the other hand, was the standard in all matters regu- 
lating public life. Accordingly on the wooden pillars 
with three sides was written the sacred, the immutable 
law, and with it those fundamental principles of public 
life which, a::; well as the sacred law, with its inviolable 
sacrificial rites, had been confirmed by the Delphic god 
and constituted the firm foundations of the new polity. 
On the pillars with four sides was inscribed the civil law, 
which having its root in actual life would necessarily 
have to advance ,vith the latter; a fact patent to none 
more than to Solon, who in this division once more 
pointed to the two principal conditions of all political 
and social prosperity-viz. a faithful adherence to the 
fixed foundations of public life and a free progress in the 
development of society and law. 
As the entire work was introduced by mea- 

ees
;al am- sures which by relieving the poor were to ap- 
pease the evil conflict between classes, and es- 
tablish a lasting condition of internal concord and peace, 
which seemed to the ancients the necessary basis of every 
'political system, so the legislation of Solon terminated 
with' the announcement of a general peace, which, as it 
were, placed a seal upon the great work of reconciliation. 
The penalties involving a loss or diminution of honor 
inflicted during the party-struggles were revoked; those 
who had been banished from the land called back; the 
whole past was forgotten, and no reminiscence of previous 
bitterness was to be allowed to accompany the citizens 
over the threshold of the new era. It was doubtless at 
this time that the Alcmæonidæ were permitted to return; 
whose highly-gifted house the patriotic legislator grieved 
to see excluded from the state. An extraordinarily 
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favorable turn of fortune enabled a member of thi
 house 
to find an immediate occa:-:ion of perfonning important 
services for the state. An ..\.lcmæon was the Attic 
general in the camp before Cirrha, and e.;:sentially con- 
tributed to end the sacred war in a manner honorable to 
Athens. In the fourth year after Solon had at 
\.thens 
achieved the harder victory, and e8tabli
hed the internal 
well-being of the state, the victory abroad was won on 
the fields of Cirrha. The honor gained by Athens on 
her first appearance on the theatre of the national history 
necessarily contributed largely to weld into a united body 
the .Athenians who at home also had been once more 
made one in a religion and a civil polity common to them 
all. 
The work of Solon iB the most perfect Character and re- 
product of legislation developed into an suIts of the leg isla.. 
tion of Solon. 
art. Hence, lik
 every other work of art 
created after mature reflection, it nlust in the first place 
bè considered according to the ideas inherent in it. But 
it was not a ,york intended merely to satisfy the spectator, 
like a marble group which is placed in the peaceful calm 
of the court of a temple; nor was it a system of human 
wisdom based on itself; but a work for active life, a work 
de:;:tined to be realized among the 
torms of a troubled 
tinle and in a society di
tracted by party conflicts, and by 
its realization to educate, ennoble, and' make happy the 
melubers of this society. Such a work can only be ap- 
preciated at its true value from the history of the state, 
as a ve;;:sel is not proved till it has been launched into the 
open sea. 

Ieanwhile it would be unfair to found our opinion as 
to the vital force and utility of the Solonian legislation 
011 the events of the period immediately following upon 
it. For had the object of the great statesman been to 
suppress the movement:;: of party by means of sunlnulry 
opcratiol1;o', he ought to have adopted the advice of tho
e 
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who expected him to establish a political system by the 
violent methods at the co
nmand of a Tyrant, by bands 
of foreign mercenaries, banishments, and measures of 
martial law. But the wisdom of Solon, superior to that 
of his friends, perceived that results obtained by such 
means carry with them few or no pledges of permanency. 
Contemporary history showed him clearly enough how 
what force had established was again overthrown by 
force. 
One who, like Solon, desired not to bind, but to free, 
the powers of men; who, like him, wished to educate the 
citizen of the state, so that he might not merely, like the 
citizen of Lycurgus, be fitted for a particular place in his 
own state, but develop in himself every human virtue, 
and pay the homage of free obedience to the justice froln 
which the state derives its coherence: such a one may no 
more than the teacher who aims at the highest ends of 
education look forward to a speedy result corresponding 
to his efforts. But Solon was justified in hoping that, in 
proportion as the Athenians identified themselves with his 
,york, the whole people would recognize in it the expre
- 
sion of their better self and higher consciousness, and 
that in quiet times they would ever and ever again return 
to the same. In this hope he was not deceived; rather 
was it fulfilled beyond expectation. For amidst aU 
oscillations to and fro his work remained the fixed legal 
basis on which the state rested: it was the good con- 
science of the Athenians, the gentle force of which again 
and again led the changeable people back into the better 
course. 
Solon was well aware that the present 
Solon's travels. 
times were little L"tvorable to an undis- 
turbed growth of the habit of living under his laws. 
What he- was able to n.o, he did. Afte:r; his laws had been 
adopted by constitutional means, in the first place the ten 
years' term of grace (which had enjoyed an important 
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place in Attic politic
1law from an early period) was em- 
ployed to secure for the laws a recognition, liInited in the 
first instance, but for that reason, as Solon hoped, all the 
more likely to prove permanent. Before the expiration 
of this term nothing was to be changed, everyone was to 
reserve his opinion, and ab
tain from proposing any 
alterations to senate or people. These ten years of grace 
would have been an intolerable time for Solon, had he 
remained in Athens. Accordingly the story that he went 
abroad, in order to watch the progres:::i of affairs in his 
native city from a distance, ha
 in it all the elements of 
credibility. After the expiration of his year of office, 
during which he had ruled over Athens, he could find no 
better means of demonstrating the unselfishne

 of his de- 
signs. To these journeys into Egypt and ...:\..sia manifold 
tqles 'were attached, the origin of which 1l10Stly lies in the 
fact, that in Solon the Greeks themselves first recognized 
the type of a perfect Hellene, and in his person became 
conscious of the aims of their national culture. But, in 
order to represent this consciousness with the clearness 
which was requisite for the Greek mind, to the man of 
Hellas was oppo
ed the king of the Lydians, Cræsus, all 
whose treasures and all the splendor of whose court could 
extract no wonderment and no acknowledgnlent of his 
happiness from the Fimple citizen, and who afterwards, 
amidst the ruins of all his glory, had to confess that the 
wise Athenian had been right in declaring that there was 
only one truly great and eternal kiild of human happin
s, 
viz. a blamele

 life and a con:;:.cience pure in the sight 
of the gods. The coa
ts of the l\Iediterranean were at 
that tinle united by 
o con
tant an intercourse, that the 
name of Solon was everywhere mentioned, and that there 
was no personage whose acquaintance was a matter of 
greater importance to the foreign princes anxious to be- 
come familiar with Greek culture and to participate in it, 
such 
 Cræsus of Lydia and .A.masi
 of Egypt. 
Iean- 
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while his own untiring mind was constantly collecting 
infonuation as to the present and the past. He atten- 
tively observed the condition of the Oriental empires, 
"hose relations with the Greek world were becoming more 
and more intinlate; and listened with consequent eager- 
nesss to the priests, Sonchis of Sai:; and Psenophis of 
Heliopolis, deeply learned in historical lore, who had to 
tell of the primitive intercourse of Greek tribes with 
Egypt, and of the early connection between Sais and 
Athens. 
'Vhile Solon's fame was spreading over all 
Rise of new par- the coasts of the Greek sea tho most tr y in g 
ties at Athens. 
experiences were awaiting hinl at hOlne. He 
had to come to the conviction, that his work of peace had 
been nothing nlore than a truce, that his labors had exer- 
cised no other effect than does the oil which the fisher- 
man pours out to calm the waters: for the moment they 
assume the smoothness and transparency of glass; but 
soon the troublous agitation recommences, the depths are 
stirred, and the waves beat against one another with 
greater violence than ever. 
In Attica the elmuents of opposition were more compli- 
cated than in the Dorian states, where the foreign and na- 
tive elements stood out in clear contrast. Accordingly 
the uneasy oscillation lasted for a much longer period; the 
nlunber of parties was larger than elsewhere; and these 
parties were le
s accurately defined in themselves. They 
constantly varied in strength, influence, and direction; 
and the talent and personality of the leaders decided the 
Ineasure of the relative influence of the parties headed by 
them. 
It is remarkable that all the tnore conspi- 
Eupatriùe par- cuous P art y leaders were Eu p atridæ. On 
ty leaders. 
the one lland, the people was still so much 
in the hahit of seeing itself represented and led by the 
nobles; and on the other, the nobilit.y was so divided in 
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it
elf, that there was no que
tion of any common action 
on the part of the latter, or of a re
toration of the ancient 
polity of the Eupatridæ. Among the clan
 it Wag of 
course the wealthiest who had the means and the ambi- 
tion of forming parties. These were the same families 
which had attained to an eminent position by the breeding 
of hor
e
, and by gaining victories with their four-horse 
chariot
, and who at the Fame time shared the cravings for 
Euprelne power which at that time grew up as by an 
atmo
pheric contagion wherever party Epirit had unset- 
tled the ground. The n1embers of the
e families were the 
grandees of the land; they were men whose consciousness 
of their own dignity was too overpowering to allow them 
to submit to a spirit of justice which placed all the citi- 
zens upon a footing of equality; and this tendency to re- 
bellion was strengthened by connections with reigning 
hou;:;es abroad. Thus Cylon had risen with his party; thus 
the Alcnlæonidæ and the Attic Cypselidæ, one of whom 
was Hippoclide
, asserted their pre-eminence amongst 
the people; thus, again, the houses of Lycurgus and 
of Pisistratus. The locality of their habitations and the 
origin of their descent contributed to heighten these con- 
tra:;:ts. 
Lycurgus belonged to a family of the ancient country- 
nobility of the land, which had from the earliest L 
. .. b I d . I .. I I . ycurgu8. 
tImes een 
ett e In t Ie prlnclpa paIn, and 
was called upon by i
 large landed posses
ions and an- 
cient usage to represcnt the interest
 of the landed pro- 
prietors and pea
antry. The institution of the naucraries 
had strengthened the connection between the families of 
proprietors and tbe neighboring population. To the fami- 
lie
 of the later imn1igrants settlements had been assigned 
nearer to the extreme boundaries of the land of Attica, 
where landed property did not in an equal degree con:;:ti- 
tute the basis of prosperity; to the Pi
istratidæ in the 
mountains of the Diacria, and to the Alcnlæollidæ on the 
16-K' 
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coast. This circumstance of itself brought the latter into 
a closer connection with the classes of the population less 
fixed in their habitations. 
In proportion as affairs became more and more unset- 
tled and changed, and as the constitution discouraged the 
claims of the Eupatridæ, the several falnilies had to en- 
deavor to strengthen the organization of their parties and 
to increase the ranks of their adherents. They learnt 
more and more to attach the lower classes to them by 
various kinds of obligations, by affording them legal pro- 
tection, aiding them by word and deed, managing their 
aft'lirs in the city, and trying to prove themselves true 
friends of the people by means of advances of money and 
gifts, and by keeping open house. In such efforts as these 
the different families rivalled one another, and forced 
themselves lllore and more into a sharp lnutual opposition 
as parties: every one of the families in the interest of its 
adherents raised its own particular party standard, and 
every tendency existing in the people found a representa- 
tive. The work of concord alone fOlmd none; and Solon, 
who had based his influence on the harmonious agreement 
of the citizens, stood powerless between the conflicting par- 
ties, and saw the work of his life falling into ruin before 
hi" eyes. Once more he beheld the fate of his native COUll- 
try dependent on the decision of a conflict of arms, and the 
state like a ship driven back from the entrance of the port 
upon the wild waves of the sea. 
Under these circumstances it ,vas exceedingly fortunate 
that the country was by its early common settlement so 
firmly united in and about Athens, that it was by this 
means protected from falling to pieces. An Attica with- 
out Athens was inconceivable. Otherwise the different 
houses possessing the means for the establishment of a 
Tyrannis would have sevcral1y establi
hed different terri- 
torial dOluinions, as in the case of Argoli
, which had been 
thus hroken up into fl'agIuents. As it was, the only ques- 
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tion was which of the party-leaders would contrive to 
maintain his position with the greatest skill and the 
least consicÏeration for any other interests; for he it 
was who mu.st inevitably beconle master of Athens and 
Attica. 
In a conflict of parties a great advantage 
always belongs to that which is ready to go 
f

c
i

;' of the 
the farthest length, and which is supported 
by that part of the population where the strongest discon- 
tent has accumulated. In Attica this was among the poor 
folk, the herdsmen, in the mountains. They fhncied 
themselves deceived in their expectations by Solon; for 
they had counted on advantages of a more material kind, 
on a distribution of land, and an equal division of landed 
property. Their passions were lnost susceptible of agita- 
tion; they were all men who had little to lose and every- 
thing to win; and in them the exciting power of speech 
produced the most rapid effects. 
But nowhere ,,-as speech a greater power than among 
the Athenians, ever ready and excitable listeners. Hence 
the education of the Attic Eupatridæ had long principally 
taken the direction of the art of eloquence; and the same 
power which Solon had employed for the benefit of his 
country was now forced to serve the selfish end" of the 
party leader
. 
Homer sings the praise of the Gerenian Nestor, and 
places the honeyed word
 of wi
donl flowing from his lips 
by the 
ide of the heroic deeds of an .Achilles and an Aga- 
memnon. From the race of N c;;;.tor the Th P .. . " d 
. . . . e lSlstran æ. 
house of the Pi
l:3trahdæ dCrlved theIr de- 
scent, and, in order to confirm this ancestral title to fame, 
they could point to the gift of eloquence as an heirloom in 
their family. Theirs was a noble house, with far-reach- 
ing connections; which possessed considerahle landed 
property, and bred its horses by the mountains of l\Iara. 
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thon, in order to obtain wreaths on the banks of the 
Alpheus. 
The head of the family was Hippocrates, who is said to 
have made inquiries at the altar of the lamidæ, in Olym- 
pia, concerning his posterity, and to have been answered 
by the promi:5e of a great son. This son received the 
P . . t t nalne of Pisistratus (a famil y -nanle amon g the 
ISIS ra US. 
N eleidæ), and early justified by his brilliant 
qualities the great expectations of his father. The fiery 
youth took part in the first deeds with which the Athe- 
nians entered upon the new COUrE
e of their history; he was 
the first man on the turrets of the harbor-fort of Megara; 
and as long as there was an opportunity for distinction and 
brilliant action, he went hand in hand with his older rela- 
tive, Solon. But as soon as the latter passed to bis work 
of peace, and claimed a self-denying patriotisnl from the 
great men of the land, Pisistratus went his own way; he 
had been too much spoilt by fortune and brought up in 
plans of ambition, to be able to consent to be nothing but 
a citizen among citizens. 
He redoubled his efforts to form a party of faithful 
adherents among the population of l\Iount Parnes and 
Brilessus. He scattered money; he threw open his houses, 
and left his gardens unwatched; he never wearied of repre- 
senting to the people their pitiable position and the disap- 
))ointment of their hopes, and dazzling them by the pro- 
mise of a brilliant future. He knew how to change all his 
pride of nobility into amiable condescension, and to appear 
in the character of the utterly unselfish friend of the op- 
pressed; the charm of his person and speech was irresisti- 
ble for the crowd; and in him we for the first time meet 
with the type of a perfect Attic demagogue. 
Compared with his opponents, he had everything in his 
favör. lIe was personally the most gifted leader, reck- 
les::;ly resolved to venture upon extremities; and his ad- 
herents were the best organized party, a rude and vigo. 
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rous body of mountaineers. The Parali, the adherents 
of the Alcmæonide )Iegacles, were prevented by the scat- 
tered positions of their habitations from attaining to the 
united organization of a party; moreover their life, with 
Ïib daily occupations on or by the sea, was too tranquil 
and contented to make them willing to risk much for the 
sake of producing a change in public affairs. True, in 
the matter of money the ....-\Jcmæonidæ were superior to all 
their rivals, but there wa
 in their bearing something un- 
bending and aristocratic, which hindered them from be- 
coming men after the pecple's o"n heart. Lastly, the 
party of the Pediæans, led by Lycurgus, were rather re- 
actionary than progre.;;:;;::Ï ve, and had before them no aim 
to inspire them to a common effort. The ancient families, 
representing the claims of large landed property, were 
only loosely united with one another; and the small farm- 
ers, the clients and petty peasaIlts, could have no wish to 
risk their property and IÏ\Tes in a cause which was not 
really their own. 
Thus Pisistratus became the most powerful of the party 
leaders, the most popular and the most hated man in 
...-\.thens. 'Vhen he saw everything ready, he began the 
game which had helped many a usurper before him to 
the acconlplishment of his desires. On a certain day he 
hurried into the crowded market, himself wounded and his 
horses and chariot cO"vered with blood, and related to the 
multitude, which eagerly surrounded him, how he had 
narrowly escaped the murderous attempts of his foes, who 
would have no rest till they had destroyed him, an..d with 
hin1 all his plans for the welfhre of the people. As soon 
as the pa
:5ion:; of the nlultitude arê aroused by this 
3trange spectacle and speech, Ari
to springs up among the 

dherents of Pisistratus to make the most of the favorable 
moment, and proposes to the 
embled people to provide 
Pisistratus, the martyr of the people's cause, with a guard, 
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in order to protect his person against the murderous craft 
of the ad verse party. 
The acceptance of this proposal formed the decisive 
step. No man of sense could deceive himself as to the 
fact; but half of the citizens were blind, and the other 
half refused to use their eyes; while the number of true 
patriots was small and powerless. The blow had fallen 
heaviest on Solon hiInself. He passed to and fro alnong 
the people, endeavoring to open the eyes of the deluded, 
to bring back those who had been misled to the proper 
path, and to animate the faint-hearted; he uttered warn- 
ings and reproofs: 


II Fools! you listen intent on the words of the crafty deceiver. 
Ah! can none of ye see what are the fruits of his speech? 
Singly ye are as keen of scent and as crafty as foxes; 
But in a body ye trust any and every pretence!" 


:
ieanwhile Pisistratus, at that tinle about fifty years of 
nge, with a firm step advanced on the path to tyrannical 
power. The numbers of his body-guard were increased 
from 50 to 300, to 400; in the end it consisted of a band 
of mercenaries, increased at his will, who were at his dis- 
position, and gave him a position which annihilated the 
fundamental principle of a republican constitution- 
equality before the law. The imnlediate consequence was 
that the other great nobles in the land in their turn 
armed and strengthened their forces, in order either thenl- 
selves to obtain the supreme power, or at all events to 
maintain a position of independence. 
A n1Ïghty lord in Attica anù an obstinate 
:M:iltia
cs the O pp onënt of the Pi
i8tratidæ was Miltiadcs 

p
ld
 ' 
the son of Cypselus. Nursing his wrath at 
the course of events which drove hinl from the path of 
fmne, he was one day sitting before his house, and gazing 
out through the court-gate upon the road. There he be- 
held a band of men, in strange Thracian apparel, passing 
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by and glancing around with shy curiosity upon the houses. 
Obviously what they seek is a friendly greeting and an 
open door. )Iiltiades causes them to be invited to enter, 
and according to the ancient custOlll of his house, offers 
the strangers rest and hospitable entertainment. N." ever 
has hospitality lllet with a speedier reward. For scarcely 
have they crossed the threshold, when they salute :ì\Iilti- 
ades as their master, and do homage to him in Thracian 
fashion as their king. 
They were amba
:3adors of the Dolonci, who dwelt on 
the Thracian tongue of land on the Hellespont. Hard 
pressed by tribes frmll the North, they felt the want of a 
head under whom they might concentrate their forces
 
This head would have to be a man who, like the ancient 
kings of the Heroic time, would know how to establish 
his authority through his posse
sion of a higher culture, 
and therefore they begged the Pythia to name to them a 
Greek to whom they could entrust their fortunes. They 
were bidden to pass along the Sacred Road towards 
Athens, and to offer the princely dignity in the nanle of 
their tribe to hinl who should fir
t offer them the hospital- 
ity of his house. 
Thus by the intervention of the Delphic priesthood, 
which after this fashion showed its gratitude for the great 
services of Athens, this extraordinary call came to the 
Athenian of the house of Cyp
elus, to a man who had 
long felt the lilllits of the Solonian republic too narrow 
for hilll, and ".ho now found it utterly intolerable to have 
to bow down bpfore a hated menlber of his own cla
s. 
Pi....istratu:-: could only hail with delight the removal of 
one of his 1110St dangerous opponents; and Solon is said to 
have favored the undertaking of þ'Iiltiades, doubtless with 
a view to the advance of the naval power of Athens, for 
which purpose it wa;;:; of il11nleasurable Î111portance to take 
up a firm po
ition on the Darùanelle
, so a
 to pre\ent 
l\Iegara fronl relnainill
 in power there. The ancient 
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feud bet\veen the neighbors was thus, as it were, continued 
in the colonies. Doubtless other Athenians, who were 
among the adherents of the Cypselidæ, or now joined 
them, accompanied 
Iiltiades. Probably the whole affair 
was regarded and conducted under the influence of 
Del phi, as an undertaking on the part of the entire state, 
although l\Iiltiades from the first had no intention of al- 
lowing himself to be bound by any other authority, and 
merely sought a new and wider arena of action for him- 
self and his house. 
ReJations between Solon's share in this transaction is the 
Solon and Pisis- last trace of his public activity. 'Vhile 
tratus. P . . d d . 1 h . If f 
ISlstratus en eavore to r!C lmse 0 
his other opponents by force and craft, he allowed Solon 
to go his own way, honoring him as much as was in his 
power, and content not to find him in the way of his aln- 
bition. For as the popular indignation against him in- 
creased, and his rule became more and morc one of force, 
the voice of moderation died away of itself. As Solon con- 
tinued to repeat the same warnings without any result, the 
noble old luan was at last met by derision. Þ.len shrugged 
their shoulders at this prophet of evil fortune, this good- 
natured idealist. At last he retired into the tranquil calnl 
of his own house, and of a narrower circle of older and 
younger friends who understood his grief, and whose minds 
were eager to receive the legacy of his wisdom. The seed 
which fell into their hearts was not to remain without its 
fruits. There were Athenians who, notwithstanding the 
increase of troubles 011 every side, held fast by the belief 
that the laws of Solon must remain the sheet-anchor of 
Athens, and that his far-seeing ideas must be realized. 
One of this circle was l\Inesiphilus, who in hi
 turn 
brought up his pupil Themistoc1es in the political ideas 
of Solon. 
Solon had accustonlcd himself to regard his personal 
halJpiness as independent of external circumstances; he 
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could not envy his adv'ersaries their triumph, nor could 
even the ingratitude of the people rob him of that sere- 
nity of soul which remained true to him, and was mirrored 
in perfect clearness in his poems: 


it Often the bad are in luck, and the good in want and in trouble; 
Yet with the bad no gain ever shall tempt me to change, 
Yirtue to barter for riches: the one a possession eternal, 
For what is mine for to-ùay, and on the morrow is thine." 


The man who thought and sang thus with the joyous- 
ness of a pure cOllBcience could remain without envy or 
fear in the city of Pisistratus. 'Yhen the Tyrant dis- 
armed the people and occupied the citadel, Solon placed 
his sword and 
hield before the door of his house in the 
street. The Tyrant's myrmidons might come and fetch 
them away; as for himself, he had 
erYed his native city 
to the be:3t of his power in war and in peace. 
'Yhile Solon, without ri::;kin g in the least F . t t f 
IrS vranny 0 
his dignity or independence, remained at Pisistritus. 01. 
A h h rt 1 1 d Iv. 1 (B. c. 560.) 
tens, tepa y eae f'rs an open oppo- 
nents of Pi:3Î
tratus had to quit the scene, in order to 
await in a suitable retreat the advent of more favorable 
times. Thus the Alcmæonidæ went into exile for the 
second time; and Lycurgus also retired. Their partie3 
were overthrown, and for the moment the mercenaries 
of the Tyrant lllet with no re
i
tance in their march 
through the street:; of the cowed city. 
::\Icanwhile the new de
pot was unable by his first victory 
to introduce a permanent state of affairs; it was merely 
the beginning of new civil strife. For the position of par- 
ties in Attica was such thåt the one in power generally 
found both the others opposed to it, and was menaced by 
their combined forces. Particularl y the nliddle party of 
the Parali, according to circunl
tances, attached it'5elf now 
to the one and now to the other side. Thus in this case 
also Lycurgus and :\Iegacles together succeeded in driving 
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out Pisistratus before he could firmlyestab. 
Pisistratus is 1 . h h . If . I 
expelled, IS Imse In t le possession of his power. 
He had to quit Athens; but instead of 
leaving the country, he maintained himself in the moun- 
tains of the Diacria as an independent chief. During the 
next years open feud prevailed in Athens; the road
 were 
insecure, and public confidence was destroyed; none knew 
who was master in the land. 
Pisistratus had not erred in calculating on the impossi- 
bility of a lasting concord between his opponents. He 
soon observed how, in consequence of the more united or- 
ganization' of the Pediæans, the Alcmæonidæ with their 
adherents were being set aside, and he immediately entered 
into secret negotiations with the latter. J\tlegacles resolved 
to resign to him the prize of tyrannical power; he even 
betrothed his daughter to him in order to give a lasting 
character to the connection; and for the purpose of bring. 
ing back the banished chieftain a device was employed 
which must have originated in the head of Pisistratus, 
who was inexhaustible in strange conceits. 
A festival of Athene was at hand, du- 
and returns. His rin g which a solemn P rocession P as
ed 
second tyranny. I 
from the country into the city, in which 
it was customary to display in the eyes of the people the 
bodily presence of the goddess herself: represented by a 
virgin distinguished by loftiness of stature and dignity of 
person. In this procession, which none dared to disturb, 
Pisistratus, conducted as it were by the goddess at his 
side, returned into the city where he established his sway 
anew with the support of his own adherents and those of 
the Alcmæonidæ. 
This connection again was an unnatural one. The 
daughter of l\Iegac1es found herself 'fronged in the house 
of her own husband, who was loth to have any children 
fronl this wedlock. Her father saw himself once more 
only used as a tool for the crafty designs of ìus old ad. 
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ver:;:aries; he had to see the ancient curse resting on his 
fan1Ï] y renewed for the purpose of covering him with 
shanIe, and all the plans he had fornled for his house 
overthrown. Before Pisistratus was strong enough to be 
able to spare the money and the men of the .Alcmæonidæ 

Iegacles tore himself away from him, attacked him 
with open force, and was soon able to provoke so com- 
plete a change in the state of affairs that the Tyrant and 
his adherents had to quit not only the citadel and the 
city, but even the land of the ...A.thenians. He was out- 
lawed, and his landed property put up to 
auction by the state. Uncertainty as to the 
i
c:.nd expul- 
future prevented anyone from making a bid 
for it with the exception of Callias, the son of Phænippus, 
who had now for the second time sufficient audacity to 
bring into his hand::; the property of the exiled Tyrant, to 
whom he grudged the glory of filling the Athenians with 
fear and terror even in his absence. 
This time greater caution was observed. All who hated 
the Tyrant entered into a closer al1iance, and a strong 
party of Republicans, true to the constitution, formed it- 
self, to which Callias belonged, the first member known 
to fanle of a family influential by its dignity and wealth. 
The ..AJcmæonidæ, a
 well a" the majority of the houses 
who had been most injured by the rise of the Tyrant, 
joined this alliance; and thus it became po

ible to re- 
store a more lasting order of things at Athen:;:; till even 
Pisi
tratus was at a loss for an opportunity of com- 
mencing new intrigues. lIe is even said to have been so 
thoroughly taken by surprise by the firm attitude of the 
Athenian citizens as to have been upon the point of re- 
nouncing all ideas of return. 
It is howcyer a hard task for a house 
which ha..;; tasted the charm of irres p onsi- The exiled family 
at Erctria. 
ble rule, to re-adapt itself to the ways of 
life of ordinary citizen
. Lca:,t of all were the son
 of 
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Pisistratus, men in the prime and vigor of life, willing to 
renounce the hopes in which they had grown up. Hence 
in the fanlily council the voice of Hippias was especially 
heard to reject any idea of thro"ing up the game. The 
last failure, he averred, was only attributable to want of 
caution. The divine word which guaranteed greatness to 
their house could not deceive. They ought to follow no 
policy but that of possessing thenlselves of the prize of 
dominion, which they had twice before obtained, for the 
third time, after arming themselves with ampler means 
for ensuring success. 
The eloquence of Hippias met with no serious resistance. 
The very locality of their retreat shows that the Pisistra- 
tidæ only went in order to return. In the first instance 
indeed it may have been only family connections which 
attracted them to Eretria; which city was moreover con- 
nected from primitive ages by the worship of Artemis 
with Philaidæ, the native rural district of the Pisistratidæ, 
and with Brauron, its chief place. But political conside- 
rations really determined the decision; for which they 
could choose no more favorable locality outside Attica 
than that of Eretria. For here they were near to their 
Diacrians; from this point they could observe all move- 
ments in the most unquiet part of the Attic territory, and 
when the right moment should seem to have arrived, be 
at hand both by land and by water. 1\Ioreover they 
were here in a centre of far-reaching commercial rela- 
tions, and had an opportunity of establishing a connection 
with sinlilar undertakings and designs on the islands and 
the other shore of the sea, and of thus opening up for 
themselves new resources for the establishment of their 
power. 
For their life at Eretria was not that of private per- 
sons, but of princes, who, though driven out from land 
and throne, yet zealously pursue the policy of their dy- 
nasty. 1\10ney flowed in for them from the silver mines 
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on the Strymon, the proprietorship of which they probably 
o"Wed to their family connections at Eretria. This money, 
as well as their personal authority, enabled them to a
:;ert 
thelnselvcs even in exile as a political power, ,,'ith which 
princes and state
 were 110t loth to negotiate. )Ien put 
faith in the future of the dynasty, and supported theIll 
with money in the hope of receiving it back with ample 
interest. Thus tbe Thebans in particular showed them- 
selves ready to be of manifold use. They looked with 
anxious eyes upon the development of the neighboring 
land into a free community of citizens, and they supported 
the pretender in whom they 
aw a hard task-Illasler of the 
Demus, and fronl whom they could now obtain important 
concessions in return for the money advanced by them. 
In the same way combinations were entered into with 
Thessaly and ::\Iacedonia, and even with the towns of 
Lower Italy; and as their resources grew adventurous 
volunteers appeared in increasing numbe
, enterprising 
men who had been forced to quit their homes in conse- 
quence of similar party movements, and who hoped to 
find the quickest means of returning by uniting their for- 
tunes to those of Pisi
tratus. Among these partisans 
Lygdamis of:X axos wa.; the n10st important and welcome. 
Of cour::;e Pisistratus' object in collecting troops was not 
to hold a meaningless review at his head-quarters, or to 
feed these soldiers during a purposeless service of sey-eral 
years; he treated 
\.thens like a hostile camp, and main- 
tained a blockade over the .coast.s "here the hostile parties 
dwelt, and over the straits of the Euripus. Thus the 
petty war which had already preceded his second period 
of rule was renewed on a larger scale. Sailors and ships 
he was in any Cfi:-:e obliged to keep, for the purpose of 
making full uc:e of his possessions on the Strymon. 
And yet years passed before the cautious Pisistratidæ 
proceeded to any serious undertaking. Not till the tenth 
year they resolved, trusting the declaration of their sooth. 
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sayers, among whom Amphilytus of Acharnæ enjoyed 
their especial confidence, to give way to the inlpatience of 
ReturnofPisistra- the fiery Lygdamis. A band of merce- 
tU3. 01. lviii. 4. naries had arrived from ArO'os P ublic 
) 0 , 
(B. C. 545. feeling at Athens seemed favorable, and 
thus they crossed the Eubæan Sound with infantry 
and cavalry, and established a fortified camp at J\Ia- 
rathon. From this point they slowly advanced, their 
forces constantly increasing on the march, round the 
southern base of l\Iount Brilessus, through the districts 
best known and most friendly to them, upon Athens. 
At Pallene the decisive collision took place, near the 
height of a sacred temple of Athene. Probably Pi:5istra- 
tus again made use of a festival of the same goddess wh
 
had once before brought him honle. He surprised th(' 
Athenians as they were unsuspectingly reclining at their 
meal: there was no question of resistance, the victory was 
his, and he could take what vengeance he pleased upon 
his opponents. However he was above all anxious that 
his victory should not be accolllpanied by any effusion of 
blood, and that no dark reminiscences should attach 
themselves to the day of his new elevation to power. Ou 
swift steeds his sons hurried after the groups flying 
towards the city, and courteously bade them return with- 
out fear to their ordinary avocations as citizens. 
Thus Pisistratus for the third time made his entrance 
into Athens with a numerous suite and llluch foreign 
soldiery, which he distributed through the town and cita- 
del. The Eupatride families, which formed the main 
body of the party opposed to him, escaped from Attica: 
those remaining behind he forced, like a conqueror in war, 
to give up to him their sons near the verge of manhood 
as hostages, and sent these to N axos to be guarded by 
Lygdamis, as soon as he had re-e
tab- 
Lygdamis of N axos. 1 . . . I 
Ished the latter on hIs IS and. 
This restoration of Lygdamis was one of Pisistratus' 
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fir:st undertaking
. Aboye all he had to prove himself a 
trustworthy ally of those who had given him their active 
aid; and no opportunity could better tally with his desire 
to mark the beginning of his government as a new epoch 
for the fame of the ...:\..ttic state, which the long period of 
internal divisions had deprived of nlllCh of the authority 
which Solon had given it among the Greek states. 
Pisistratus' clear in
ight recognized Th O d t f P . 

 
 If yranny 0 1- 
that the real power and future of sistratus. His foreign 
A h b h .l! and domestic policy. 
t ens were not to e soug t lor on 
the nlainland, but in the Ægean, and above all on the 
Cyd.ades, which seemed neither singly nor in their several 
groups destined to form independent powers. After suc- 
cessfully acconlplishing the expedition to K axos with the 
help of the resources of war and knowledge of naval 
affairs obtained at Eretria, he availed him
elf of this 
opportunity for strengthening anew the Attic power in 
the Archipelago, by causing the authorities at Delphi to 
entrust him with the commis:5ion of restoring in all its 
ancient dignity the worship of the gods in Delos. 
As Delos was the ancient national sanctu- 
ary of the Ionian race dwelling on either side 
fur
e


i.on 
of the sea, but the Asiatic towns had retired 
from any participation in it, the ancient rites had during 
the naval wars fallen into decay, and particularly the Ì1n- 
mediate vicinity of the tenlple had been desecrated by 
burial:s. Pi:-:i:;tratus now appeared as envoy of the god 
and representative of the religious city of Athens, and, 
while the roads were full of his ships, caused the vicinity 
to be so far purified under his own eyes that the priests 
and festive guests of the goù were no longer disturbed 
and desecrated by the sight of graves. "Tith this act was 
connected the brilliant revival of the ancient relation
 
between ....\thens and Delos. .Aß the protecting power of 
the Amphictyonic sanctuary Athens occupied the position 
of a federal capital in the island-
ea. The increase of 
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her fleet was aided by the revenues of the mines on the 
Strymon, and the spread of her trade by amicable rela- 
tions with the princes of Thessaly and J\Iacedonia, who 
afforded privileges of all kinds in their ports on the 
Pagasæan and Thermæan gulf to the Attic vessels. But 
by force of arms also Pisistratus endeavored to obtain 
fortified and well-situated stations for the naval power of 
Athens, particularly on the Hellespont. Here a long 
struggle took place against the J\Iitylenæans; and in 
Sigeum Pisistratus was able to establish a dominion for 
his son Hegesistratus, just as Periancler had settled a 
branch of his house in Anlbracia. 'Vith Argos and 
Thebes the ancient relations were revived, and an inter- 
change of hospitality established with Sparta. It was 
marvellous to see how Pisistratus unfolded a policy of 
vigor_ous action in all directions, and how soon Athens, 
after the troublous years of internal party conflicts, again 
assumed with the third rise of the Tyrant a prominent 
position among the Greek states. Evidently a born 
prince and general stood at the helm. 
Of incomparably greater importance was the Tyrant's 
conduct of the internal affairs of the state. He was far 
from attempting to overthrow the constitution of Athens; 
the laws of Solon remained in force, and Pi::;istratus 
honored the memory of his relative and ancient friend, 
with whose ideas he wa
 well acquainted through early 
personal association, by cherishing and encouraging the 
Solonian institutions as far as they were not opposed to 
the existence of his own government. He placed himself 
under the laws, and appeared before the Areopagus in 
order to receive judgment in the matter of a charge 
against him; so that upon the whole his government 
greatly contributed to accustom the Athenians to the 
laws. The money, indeed, which he required for the sup- 
port of his troops, as well as for edifices and the public 
festivals, he levied after the fashion of Tyrants, by sub- 
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jecting the landed property of the citizens to the pay- 
ment of tithes. 
The new la \\8 proposed by him are all dictated by a 
sense of mild wisdom. Thus he demanded from the 
community, as a duty, that it should provide for those 
wounded in war, and for the families of those fallen in 
the field. He was particularly anxious as to the en- 
couragement of good discipline, and of the morality 
which consists in the reverence of youth to age and in 
respect for holy places and things. He promulgated a 
law against loitering in the streets, and although he had 
himself become great on the market-place and by means 
of the populace drawn into the city out of the rural dis- 
trict
, he yet 
aw much danger in the increase of the 
urban population. After the example of Periander he 
limited the right of settlenlent in the city, and induced a 
nun1ber of fmllilies to leave it, encouraging them by 
furnishing small peasant-farms supplied with beasts of 
burden, by presents of seeds and plant" and by relief 
from taxation in the first unproductive years of bu
iness ; 
he promoted the institution of justices of the peace, who 
made circuits through the country districts to dispense 
justice; and by a series of wise n1easures he called forth 
an extraordinarily Houri:;hing state of agriculture, espe- 
cially of the cultivation of the olive, in Attica, while at 
the 
ame time he prevented the dangers of discontent in 
the city and the consequences of idling and want of bread. 
The city itself had lllean while experienced an The new 
essential change. Originally town and citadel Athenian 
h d b d h . h . h h I d suburbs. 
a een one, an eyeryt Ing w IC e pe to 
give coherence to the city had been united on the rock of 
the ..A_cropoli
. 'Yhen from the days of Theseus the 
f..'ullilies of the land settled together in the inlmediato 
vicinity of the citadel of Cecrop
, they built thcir houses 
on itd southern side. Here they enjoyed the fre
h sea-a.ir 
and the view oyer the gulf and its ships; here they were 
17 
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nearest to the Phalerian bay. Accordingly on the south 
side lay also the most ancient holy places of the lower 
town, those of the Olympian Zeus, of the Pythian 
Apollo, of the Earth-J\Iother, and of Dionysus. Below 
the Olympieum flowed the ancient city-spring of Cal- 
lirhoe, whose waters debouch directly into the Ilyssus. 
Here the daughters and serving-women of the Eupatridæ 
were of old wont to fetch the water for drinking; here 
were the washing-grounds in the broad, and generally 
dry, bed of the river; and this was consequently the seat 
of the ancient myths telling of the rape of Attic maidens. 
The market of this old town, or "city," of Athens 
could obviously be only situated where the ascent led up 
from the town to the citadel. Here 011 a broad incline 
the roads meet which lead from the sea and from the 
land. Hither the peasants on market-days brought their 
wares for sale; here the Old-Citizens assembled, and on a 
terrace hard by (the Pnyx) held their public councils. 
But in proportion as Athens became the heart of the 
whole country, and as the sources of gain increased, a 
more numerous influx of population took place from the 
country districts. These rural districts became suburbs, 
and these suburbs necessarily formed a contrast to ancient 
Athens, of which a part, on account of the noble fami- 
lies, was called Cydathenæum, or the Athens of I-Ionol's. 
The most important of these suburban districts was the 
Ceramicus, the name of which was derived from the pot- 
ters. It stretched from the olive-wood up to the north- 
western side of the citadel. In this region particularly 
those tendencies of popular life had unfolded themselves 
which disputed the right of the Eupatridre to regard 
themselves in an exclusive sense as the civic community 
of Athens; here the men lived who owed their pros- 
perity to industrial activity; here had taken place the 
beginnings of the popular movements, and accordingly 
also the origin of the tyrannical power, 
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This district, notwithstanding the limits fixed by the 
Tyrant, renlained the part of the city which most 
abounded in life and constantly increased, while the south 
side becanle more and more the back part of the town, 
since emigration, bani:3hments, and the whole revolution 
of 
ociety gradually cle
olatecl this quarter, and forced 
active intercourse to\\ ards the north side. It is probable 
that about the time of P
istratus the market of the 
ancient suburb cal1ed the Ceramicus (for every ....tttic dis- 
trict posse5
ed itß own market) was constituted the central 
market of the city, a change clearly showing on which 
part of the population the future of the citr depended. 
With this is connected a series of other institutions, all 
of which have reference to a new arrangeInent of the 
city. 
On their return the PisÍEtratidæ found the city after 
its rapid growth in a condition of utter disorder: there 
existed a number of different q uarters of the Oth . 
er lD"DOVa- 
city bv the- side o:f, but without any inner tiODS. Roads 
"' 01. . h h Th . and aqueducts. 
connectIon wIt , one anot era e arIsto- 
cratic states everywhere endeavored to lllaintain a separa- 
tion between town and country, while it wa:3 the interest 
of the Tyrants to aboli
h every boundary of the kind, 
in order in this respect also to destroy the trac>es of 
ancient traditions, and to amalgamate the upper and 
lower classes, the Old- and New-Citizens, the townsmen 
and the peasants, into a new united body. Accordingly 
they connected Athens in all directions by roadways with 
the country districts: these roads were accurately mea- 
slued, and all met on the Ceralnicus, in the centre of 
whieh an altar was erected to the Twelve Gods, Frolll 
this centre of town and country were calculated the dis- 
tances to the different country districts, to the ports, and 
to the most important sanctuaries of the common fiüher- 
land. _\.long the country roads stones were set up; hut 
these, instead of a Jnonotonous repetition of n1Ïle
tone
, 
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were monuments of art, marble Hermæ, erected at suita. 
ble places in the road, where shady seats invited the 
wanderer to rest. On the right shoe.lder of the Hermes 
pillar a hexfuneter named the places connected by the 
road, and on the left side was inscribed a penhuneter con. 
taining a short proverb, a word of wisdom for the 
wanderer to take with him on his journey. Thus the 
,vhole land, after suffering from protracted feuds, ac. 
quired not only rest and security, but also an orderly, 
kind]y, and hospitable aspect; and every traveller had to 
acknowledge on the frontiers of Attica that he had 
entered upon a territory where the whole civil life was 
pervaded by a higher culture. 
'Vith these grand institutions, the soul of which was 
Hipparchus, who rendered important services to the gene- 
ral culture of the land, are farther connected the great 
aqueducts, which brought the drinking-water in subter. 
raneous rocky channels froln the mountains to the capital. 
In order that these canals might everywhere. admit of 
supervision and purification, shafts were dug at fixed in. 
tervals through the rock, which admitted light and air 
into the dark passages. At the entrance to the city the 
streams of mountain water were united in rocky basins of 
larger size, where it was purified before being distributed 
through the city to feed the public wells. That these 
admirable works, which have remained in uninterrupted 
use up to the present day, for the most part owe their 
origin to the period of the Tyrants, is farther attested by 
the fact that it was Pisistratus who adorned the Callirhoe 
with a hall of columns and a ninefold debourhure. It 
was as it were a debt of gratitude which he paid in the 
name of the people to the ancient city-spring for its faith. 
ful services. But at the same tinIe, as it had become 
superfluous "for daily wants, it was marked out as a holy 
spring, anù the use of its waters henceforth restricted to 
purpose;;; connected with religious rites. 
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Pisistratus governed .....\thens, but he bore Character of tho 
no title of sovereignty, by virtue of which government of 
I . d d o. d . h Pisistratus. 
he might have c aime uncon IÌlone rig ts 
of supremacy. True, he had founded his dominion on 
force, and retained in his service a hired army, which, de- 
pendent only on himself: and independent of the EentÏ111ents 
of the citizens, could all the more efficiently resist every 
attempt at a rising, ina
Inuch as the luajority of the citi- 
zens were di
arIned, the city population dimini
hed in 
numbers, while the interest of the public had been saga- 
ciously diverted from political affairs partly to agriculture 
and partly to the public works. The system of public 
offices remained unchanged, except that one of them was 
always in the hand
 of a member of hi;; family, in which 
he very "Wisely contrived to 
upprcs::) all disunion, so that 
to the people the ruling dynasty appeared united in itself 
and allilnated by one spirit. In this sense men spoke of 
the government of the Pi
istratidæ, and could not refuse 
their tribute of praise to the manifold gifts distinguishing 
the fan1ÏI y. 
It was a wise counsel which ancient political philoso- 
phers gave to the Tyrants, that they "Were to clothe their 
rule as much as possible "With the character of that of the 
ancient kings. lIenee Pisistratus "Was unwilling to con- 
sent, like the Cypselidæ and Orthagoriùæ, to a rupture 
with the entire past history of the state; but he was on the 
contrary anxious to establish a connection between his 
rule and the ancient glorious history of the land, in order 
that after all the suffering which had been brought upon 
Attica by the party rule of the nobility he might restore 
to it the ble::;:::ings of a single ruling power standing over 
all t!le parties. For this he thought hÏInsdf qualified by 
his kin,nu:uu
hip with the ancient royal fanlÍly. ....-\ccord- 
ingly he took up his abode in the ancient citadel whence 
Co(lrns had la
t exerci,cd hi
 gpntIe find paternal sway 
over the land, near the altar of ZCU:3 C/ HpX2W
, the fiuuily 
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hearth of the ancient national kings, and there watched 
over the unquiet citizens from the rocky height, incompa- 
rably less accessible then than after the building of the 
Propylæa. The nlere circumstance of thi.3 locality of 
his dwelling brought him into relations of greater inti- 
macy with the goddess of the citadel and with her priest.. 
hood. 
N fi . 1 Eyer since the offence of C y lon Athene had 
ew esb va s. 
herself as it were chosen her side in the civil 
conflict; and the ancient Attic families, connected by 
hereditary priestly offices with the sanctuaries of the gods, 
could not but stand on the side of those who were the 
opponents of the Alcmæonidæ. Hence it had twice been 
a festival of Athene on which the Pisistratidæ had re- 
turned to Athens. For the same reason the Tyrant, when 
he was at last firmly and undisturbedly established on the 
citadel, devoted especial attention to the wor;;hip of 
Athene. He revived the ancient summer fes- 
Revival of the tival of the Panathenæa like a second The- 
Panathenæa. ' 
seus, in whose footsteps he had also trodden 
by the restoration of the Delian solemnity. He arranged 
a quadrennial cycle of the festivals of Athene, in order to 
occasion a peculiar festive splendor in every fifth year, and 
extended the Ineans of participation in them. For as long 
as the competitive galnes were of an exclusively chivalrous 
character none but the rich could take part in them. As 
early as 01. liii. 3 (B. c. 566) gymnastic games had been 
Rh d introduced; now the recitations of the 
The apso es. . 
Rhapsodes were added to the popular festI- 
val, and thus not only freer access given for the display 
of talent, but also a new and lneaning ornanlent obtained 
for the religious celebration itself. And at the same time 
Pi3istratus achieved this result, that the prai8es of his own 
ancestors of HOIneric JlleIllory were sung before the 
people, and that the reminiscences of heroic royalty, the 
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encouragement of which ho had so greatlr at heart, were 
reyived. 

Ioreover the newly-distributed quarters of the city, with 
their industrial population, were brought into the circle 
of these festivities, and the broad street which united the 
outer and inner Ceramicus became the scene of a torch- 
race, which as long as ancient Athens continued to exist 
was an especially favorite amusement of tlle })eople. 
Finally, with the revival of the Panathe.næa is probably 
connected the erection of a new fe
rive hall, the Heca- 
tonlpedon, as it was called on account of it
 
. d h f h d d .J!. This d o The Hecatom- 
WI t 0 one un re J.eet. '" wal;l no e 1- pedon. 
fice for divine worship, and accordingly not, 
like the telnple of Athene Polias, built in the Ionic style, 
but in the Doric. Probably it served from the first to 
preserv'e the treasures of th
 godd
;::,s of the city, for which 
purpose a new locality was greatly needed, ina
much a
 
the Pisistratidæ were using their endeavors to increase the 
revenues of the goddess. 'Ye filar rest as:,ured that they 
with no sparing hand bestowed precious dedicatory gifts 
out of the tithes of the spoils of their victories; and to 
Hippias the ordinance is expressly ascribed, that in all 
cases of births and deaths in Attica a measure of barley, a 
measure of oats, and an obol should be oñered to the 
priestes.-, of Athene. The Pisistratidæ were themselves the 
admini
trators of the sacred moneys, and placed their own 
treasure
, including their fhmily archives and collection 
of oracles, under the protection of the godde
s of the cita- 
del. Farthermore, they particular! y exerted theIlliel ves 
for the spread of the olive-tree; and tllll:O: a series of facts 
confirms the intimate and important relation in which the 
Pi;o:i
trati<læ, n
 the royallord:-3 of the citadel, as the guar
 
dians of the sanctuary, as the inc;.:titutors of a new order of 
fe."tival
, and as the keeper
 and augmentors of the :5acrcd 
trca..
urcs, stood to Athcne Polias. 
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The worship of Di- Another religious worship which the 
onysus 3,nù the Tyrants raised to a new Ï1nportance was 
drama. 
that of Dionysus. This god of the pea- 
saIl try is everywhere opposed to the gods of the knightly 
houses, and was therefore favored by all rulers who en- 
deavored to break the power of the aristocracy. The 
choral songs in honor of the god of wine were the origin 
of tragedy. Since, then, under the rule of Pisistratus the 
first tragedies were acted in Athens, since Thespis, the 
founder of tragedy, came froill Icaria, a district of the 
Diacria, the inhabitants of which had froln of old been 
especially devoted to the house of the Tyrants, we may 
safel y assume that Pisistratus was the author and encoura- 
ger of this innovation, as well as of the rest. He seemed 
himself so nearly allied to the god, that men thought they 
discovered in the features of a statue of Dionysus those 
of the Tyrant. 
To Apollo, the paternal deity of the ancient 

;
;

:
ip Ionic families, the Pisistratidæ had performed 
a grand act of hOlllage by the lustration of De- 
los. In the south-eastern quarter of Athens they adorned 
and extended the domain of the Pythian god; there Pi- 
sistratus, the grandson, in memory of his archonship, 
consecrated the altar, of which Thucydides copied the 
weather-beaten inscription, in which he has preserved 
to us one of the most ancient documents of Attic history. 
Assuredly, this consecration was connected with the es- 
tablishment of the festive processions of Apollo, which 
preserved an intimate relation between Athens and the 
two principal points of his worship. In the same qual''' 
ter of the city Pi
istratus began the restoration of the 
temple of Zeus, of which the locality was one of the 
holiest on Athenian soil; for here was to be seen the 
aperture in the earth, through which the waters were said 
to have disappeared after the flood of Deucalion. Here a 
tcn1ple was erected for the most ancient religious worship 
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of the .Athenians which united all claS5CS of the people, a 
temple intenùed to become a gorgeous monument of the 
gloriLs of the Tyrant's rule, comparable to the ArtemiBium 
at Ephesus, and the I-Ieræum at Bamos. 
In the north-east quarter of the city the L 
.. The yceum. 
Lyceum was instItuted In honor of Apollo, 
"ith large open 
paces for the exercbes of the youthful 
part of the population. Lastl J', on the west side the 
double Ceramicus with the neighboring suburbs was ar- 
ranged and adorned anew; mo
t c:3pecially the Academy, 
whose shady, low-lying grounds, sanctified by the worship 
of Eros, became more and more the favorite place of re- 
creation of the Athenians. 
Thus the public life of the Athenians 
. d . 1 1 .l'. . Encoura('l'ement of 
receIve new Inlpu ses ane tranSlormatIons literatur: and art. 
ill every direction. ....tthens became, in- 
ternally and externally, a new citro By means of her 
new high-roach and streets, her temples and festivals, she 
attained to a splendid pre-eminence among the great 
multitude of Greek towns, and the Pisistratidæ neglected 
no opportunity of investing her with a new importance by 
the establishment of close relations with the islands and 
coasts of the Ægean. For this purpose it was necessary 
that the city should po
::,ess herself of the mental treasures 
also of the coasts on the other side of the sea, where seri.. 
ous study, as well as the joyous art of song, had found so 
felicitous a development. Accordingly, Pkistratus fol- 
lowed up the endeavors of Solon, to domesticate the Ionic 
llomer at ...\..thens for the education of youth and the 
adornment of public fe
tivals. But in this matter ngain a 
Etricter order was to be introduced: and to A.thens was to 
belong the glory of lun-ing fir
t appreciated The Homer- 
the ilnportance of these pOelll:-; :1::5 a whole, and ic poems amI 
d b 1 ] their editors. 
nrrange then1 so as to e landed Clown un- 
changeù. Accoròingly, Pi
i:4ratus u:3:,elubled at his court 
a nUInbcr of learncù men, who::3e duty it was to collect 
17* 
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copies, compare the texts, decide upon the true readings, 
exclude Ìlnproper interpolations, and fix the Epos as a 
great whole, as a national Hellenic docunlent, in a form 
which might be generally accepted as valid. These la- 
bors were carried 011 under his presiùency by Zopyrus of 
Heraclea, Oq)heus of Croton, and others; they fonned a 
learned commission, with an extensive field for its labors, 
which included, besides Homer, the later epos, Resiod 
and religious poetry. Pisistratus took a personal part in 
these efforts, and here again the character of Tyrannical 
rule was perceptible in the circumstance that his personal 
taste or political considerations determined the exclusion 
-of verses to which he objected, and the alteration or intro. 
,auction of others. His main object was fully realized. 
.His city acquired a legislative authority in the domain of 
.national poetry; he first called into life a Homer and 
.Hesiod, who were read in the same form in all parts of 
the Greek world, and whoever desired to obtain a com pre- 
llensive view of all that Hellenic poets had produced, had 
to journey to Athens, where, on the citadel of Pisistratus, 
he might behold, stored in noble halls, all the treasures 
of that literature which was the common 


s








s of property of the nation, the works of all its 
wise men and poets, preserved in carefully 
copied manuscripts. A separate collection was that of 
the oracles, which were an object of interest to the Pisis. 
tratidæ, aud had been entrusted to the care of Onomacri. 
tus. 
But their wish was not only to garner up the creations 
of the past, but also to encourage contemporary art and 
assemble its masters around them. Therefore they sent 
their vessels of state to Teos to fetch Anacreon; and Si. 
monides of Ceos, and Lasus of Hern1Îone, lived at the 
learned court of the Pisistratidæ. The forelllost mell 
forlncd the aC<luaintance, and learned to recognize the 
wort1), of one alluthcr; nor was there any lack of the usual 
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rivalries; and Lasus was not afraid publicly to accuse 
Ononlacritus, who wished to oblige lill Inaster by suppo- 
sitious oracles, of abusing the royal confidence. 
Pisistratus, as hid years increased, might look with sat.. 
isfilction upon bis city, which was more and more coming 
to be recognized as the splendid centre of Hellenic cuI.. 
ture, and upon his governmenT, which wa
 froIn year to 
year more firmly establishing it:5elf. He might hope that 
his sons and grand:5ons, who were endowed with royal 
qualities, antI had been admitted by hinlself to a share in 
the government, would, in faithful adherence to hili policy, 
preserve the dynrusty to which Athens 
owed so much. In this hope he died at Dcat
.?fPi8i8tra
us. 
01. ball. 2. (B. c. 5_7.) 
an advanced age in the bosom of hiB 
family, 01. LXIII. 2. According to his filther's wi:::;h, Hip. 
pias succeeded him ad Tyrant, and the 
brothers as the y had ! woruised their fh- Hippias and Hip- 
, L lmrchus. 
ther, held faithfully together. The gentler 
and more refined Hipparchus deemed it no hard
hip to 
take the second place, and employed his position for the 
peaceful departmenæ of the administration. 
And yet it was obvious that a change had taken place 
in the sTate of public affitir
. For while the father, whose 
per:-:onal craft and sagacity had raised hhn fron1 nnlong 
the citizen:o-, had to the la
t preserved hi:-; apparent plia. 
bility, to the sons the condition of simple citizens was 
totally strange. They had always felt their position a
 
princes, and their tenlporary fall had only left behind 

entiments of bitterne:;:s in the breast of Hippias. Soon 
signs of an arbitrary tendency to illegality and kingly 
arrogance ulade their appearance. Their nlercenaries had 
to 1)(' ready for any deerl, when the Tyraut::;' 8u
picion'3 
denullHled a victiIll. "Then CiIllOll, the Lrother of the 
Cyp:..:elide l\Iiltiade
, whose retm:ll ri
i:5tratus had per- 
mitted, came to .Athens for the third tilne as an OIYlnpic 
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Death of TIippar- victor, he was murdered at the bidding of 
chus. (Harmoùius the Pisistratidæ. And though the principal 
anti Aristogiton.) 
share of the guilt of such deeds of violence 
rested with the elder, yet even Hipparchus was not fr
e 
frOll1 the taints of voluptuous luxury and lust. Thus, as 
conductor of the Panathenæan festival, he refused to an 
Attic maiden the llonor of bearing the basket, from no 
other motiye, it was said, than because her brother Har. 
modius had rejected his impure favors. Harruoàius 
'Was the less ready to forgive the insult to his house, since 
among the Gephyræans, to whom he belonged, fanÚly 
honors passed every other consideration. 'Yith Aristogi. 
ton and other associates he founded a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Tyrants, which was to take effect at the proces- 
sion on the great Panathenæa; after the deed had been 
done, the arJplause of the people might safely be counted 
on. At first everything happened according to desire. 
The people harmlessly streamed towards the main road, 
and among them the two brothers, Hippias outside in the 
CeranlÍcus arranging the order of the procession, and Hip- 
})archus on the nunket. Decorated with branches of 
luyrtle, the symbol of Aphrodite the uniteI' of the people, 
the ranks of citizens were forming themselves, when the 
conspirators, who fancied their design discovered, fell upon 
Hipparchus in premature fury. A sanguinary hand-to. 
hand struggle interrupted the peaceful festival of the 
foundation of the city, ,vithout the real purpose being ac. 
cOlnplished. For the surviving brother acted with energy 
and resolution. Before the rear of the procession was 
aware of what had taken place, he caused all who were 
secretly anned with swords to be arrested. The guilty and 
innof:ent were indiscriminately put to the torture and to 
death; and the threatened government was secured anew. 
The effusion of citizens' blood brought a harvest of 
:t.lought but evil; for Hippias thought himself both justi. 
fied in adopting a different system of government, and 
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obliged to adopt it. lIe took the opportunity of ridding 
himself of citizens odious to him, and confiscating the 
property of the exiles. In gloomy mistrust he retired to 
the citadel, opened a more intimate intercourse "ith 
Asiatic Tyrant
, and endeavored to obtain money by 
every method of oppres
ion. He exercked so overbear- 
ing a system of police in the street
, that he judicially 
confiscated and put up to sale the projecting parts of the 
houses, and thus forced the proprietors to buy portions of 
their own houses at a high price; he deprived the cur.. 
rent coin of all yalue, and then re-issued at a higher 
value the silver he had called in; and he permitted single 
citizens to buy them;:,elves off from public burdens, parti.. 
culady the expense.s of the fe
tive chorus, so that the 
rest were oppre
sed by all the heavier weight of taxation. 
Thus the popular rule of the Pi
i
tratidæ was con.. 
verted into an intolerable despotism; the whole system of 
government became more and more contemptible, since 
none but unworthy persons were willing to serye the 
state, while in the same degree the hopes rose with which 
the enemies of the tyrannical dynasty regarded Athen:-::. 
The enemies of the Tyrants had their 
The Alcmæonidæ 
head-quarters at Delphi, and at their head in e
ile. Thcir 
stood the ....\.lcmæonidæ, long intimatel y connections with 
DeIphi. 
connected with the Pythian Eanctuary, 
and now headed by Clisthenes, the grandson of the Ty.. 
rant of Sicyon, who inherited a spirit of lofty enterprise 
from both his father's and his mother's side. His adhe.. 
rents were men of the highest nobility, such as the elder 
Alcibiades, Leogoras, Charias, and other:'3. The nlembers 
of this party advanced th{'ir cause in two ways; in the 
Ii r
t place by military undertakings. They succeeded by 
a bold attempt in occupying a fortified po
ition on 
[ount 
Parn(
, Lipsvdrium, ".here they were joined by the 
malcontent
. The nlemory of the sanguinary and un.. 
fortunate struggles carried on by the garri:5on against the 
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Tyraut's troops long survived among the Athenians, who 
sang at their banquets, " 'V oe, woe to thee, Lipsydrium, 
thou betrayer of thy friends! LordI y were the men tho u 
didst destroy, bold in war, noble of descent, who in those 
days bore proof of the blood in their veins!" 
Soon the wary Alclnæonidæ di::;covered another road 
towards the attainment of their end. In 01. LVIII. 1, 
(B. c. 548) the Delphic temple had been burnt 
(D. c. 548.) Th . I d d 
to the ground. e prIest 100 use every ex.. 
ertion to bring about its restoration in a style of due 
splendor, and instituted collections wherever Greeks 
dwelt, as for a common national cause. 'Vhen a capital 
of three hundred Talents had been brought together, and 
a contractor was sought to execute the restoration accord- 
ing to a fixed plan, the Alcmæonidæ offered their ser- 
vices, and, after the Amphictyons had entrusted theIn 
,vith the erection of the edifice, in every way largely ex- 
D I h . . fl ceeded the obli g ations of their contract. 
e p 1 m uences 
Sparta in their Particularly they elnployed Parian marble 
favor. . d f I d . 1 . I!. I 
Ins tea 0 t 1e or lnary lme-stone lor t Ie 
east side of the temple. By this means they conferred a 
high obligation on the Delphic authorities, and induced 
them by a continued flow of liberal contributions, to 
engage in active IUal1æUvres in the interest of the Alc- 
mæonidæ, and to take part openly against the Pisistra- 
tidæ. Ever afterwards the Greek states, and especiaHy 
Sparta, were influenced in this sense by the voice of the 
Pythia. As often as single citizens or the state of Sparta 
sent to Delphi, every response of the oracle was aCCOIn- 
panied by the command, to free Athens from the rule of 
force oppres;;;ing her; and when the Spartans, among a 
variety of other eva
ions, insisted upon their relations of 
hospitality with the house of Pisistratus, they were bid- 
den to remember, that regard for the gods outweighed all 
considerations for nlen. 
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Finally, the Spartans, being never left Ma,rch and defeat 
at peace, detern1Íned on action, and, not- of a Spartan army. 
'Withstanding their inborn clblike to in- 
tervene in the affair::; of the mainland, they sent an army 
under Anchimolius by water to the Phalerus. They 
hoped by this m
allS to find an opportunity for reviving 
their ancient relations to Delphi, which ...-\.thens had ill- 
terrupred and di::;turbed. This undertaking met with 
little succe
s. For the Pi
i
tratidæ called out their Thes- 
salian auxiliary cavalry, fell upon the Spartan army in 
its unfavorable position in the wide plain, and slew the 
commander, together with a great part of his troops. 
After thi.s Sparta had to apply herself 
serio
ly to the matter, in order to save her 
:o:
;estakes 
honor. At fÌr5t, in consideration of her 
relations of hospitality with the Pi
i
tratidæ, she had 
hl'
itated to send a royal army; now she placed her king 
Cleomenes at the head of the levy, and commenced an 
inva:-:ion of Attica by land. 
The member of the house of ...
gis, who at that time 
occupied the royal throne, was no ordinary man. In him 
the ancient kingly vigor of the Heraclidæ had power- 
fully revived. Animated by an indomitable conscious- 
ne.,s of his strength, he refused to play at royalty under 
the odious superintendence of the Ephors. At the root 
of his actions lay undeniably a craving for tyrannical 
power, and he welcorued every bold undertaking outside 
the cramping limits of Sparta. Accordingly, he had con- 
ducted the war against Argos with great energy; he had 
landed on the coast, routed the ...:\.rgive troops, blain and 
burnt the fugitives in the sacred grove of ...
rgos, and had 
then audaciou:;:ly claimed the gOyernn1elÜ of 
trgos at the 
hands of the godd
s Here. The conquest of ..Argos and 
the d
truction of the state fonued no part of hi
 pJan
, 
which differed greatly fronl those of th
 Ephor
. But 
the power of the 
\rgives had been broken, while that of 
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Sparta stood higher than ever; and now Cleolnenes, as a 
proved lord of war, In arched with audacious design::; upon 
Athens. He had provided hilllself with a sufficient body 
of cavalry, and was joined by the AICluæonidæ and all 
the enemies of the Tyrant::;. He conquered the forces of 
the latter near the very spot where they had once e
tab- 
li::;hed their power, the sanctuary of Pallene, and shut 
them up in their citadel. A lengthy siege seemed at 
hanù. But it chanced luckily for Cleomenes, one of the 
spoilt children of fortune, that the children of the Tyrant, 
whom he had intended to send secretly out of the country, 
fell into the hands of the Spartan foragers. In order to 
save his children, Hippias quitted the country with his 
treasures, after a government of fourteen years in con- 
junction with his brother, and of three and a half by 
himself. 
Overthrow of The immediate consequence of the fall of 
the Tyrants the Tyrants was merely a renewal of the an- 
at Athens. 
cient party-feuds. After one of the three par- 
ties had relinquished the field, the two remaining immedi- 
ately stood opposed to one another in open conflict; nothing 
but the struggle against a common adversary had for the 
IllOluent united them in one camp. On the one side was the 
party of the nobles, with Isagoras at their head, the son of 
Ti
ander, in whose ancient house the Carian Zeus was adored, 
and on the other the Alcnlæoniùæ. The latter had only 
St t f t . t used Sparta as an instrument for the 
Reo par les a 
Athens. Isagoras overthrow of the dyna.l;:ty of the Tyrants; 
and Clistbenes. I h d . . f d . h 
ant a no IntentIon 0 conce lng to t e 
foreign power the slightest influence in the changes which 
became nece;;:sary in their city. On the other hand the 
opposite party thought they ought to avail thenlselves of 
the opportunity of aboli
hing the odious innovations which 
had prevailed ever since the tÍ1ne of Solon: the equality 
of classes, the .privileges accorded to property, and the acl- 
Inissioll of all men of more considerable wealth to the pub, 
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lie offices of honor. At first this party had the advan- 
tage, for it had quietly continued to exist under the 
Tyrant.3, and now was ready for action, and po



ed a 
strong reserve and a firm support in Sparta. The 
.Alcmæonidæ on the other hand found no definite and 
conlpact party ready to aid thenl; they had been too long 
abroad, and the body of their ancient adherents in the 
land had disappeared: the party of the Parali had ceased 
to exist. 
But it was not so easy to put a
ide Clisthenes. He was 
a man of passionate ambition, excited to ac.. 
. b d . 1 . í'. d b h Political ideas 
bon y a wan enng l1e an y t e memo- of Clisthenes. 
ries of his hou
e, "ho had grown up in the 
life of party-conflict, and "as frOlll his childhood full of 
political designs. He knew many lands and lnen, and 
was himself both pliable and resolved to assert his influ- 
ence at any cost. Thus he quickly proceeded to decisive 
measures against the superior power of Isagoras. He 
united the remnant of his ancient adherents with the 
orphaned party of the Diacrii ; he entered upon the policy 
with which Pisistratus had commenced, employed the re- 
sources of his service for assembling the multitude around 
him, and excited the latter by directing attention to the 
unconstitutional proceedings of his opponents. In a short 
tin1e he had become the head of the whole popular party, 
and was more powerful than any Alcmæonide had been 
before him. 
.L\.mbition was tho real motive of his actions. But at 
the same time he represented a higher cause than personal 
interest and the glory of his house. In opposition to the 
other party which, supported by Sparta, de
ired to abolish 
the con
titutional rights of the people, he represented the 
national honor and independence of .Athens; he was the 
chmnpion of their menaced right
, of the civil liberty 
which had been gained after heavy struggles, of the 80- 
lemn]y confirmed constitution which even the Tyrants had 
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respected, in fine, of the future of Athens which depended 
on her free and independent devcloPlllent on the ba
is of 
the legislation of Solon. By this means he achieved a 
very different position from that of a selfish party-leader, 
and obtained power and authority among the best part of 
the people. It was the reactionary movement of the aris- 
tocrats which made Clisthenes great, and marked out a 
definite course for his policy. * 
For the purpose of saving the constitution of Solon, 
Clisthenes could not content himself with propping up ex- 
isting institutions but it was necessary to strengthen the 
constitution by new means, and to keep together and 
create enthusiasm in the party of movement, by an endea- 
vor to attain to a definite end and accomplish a farther 


. In this passage I have, in reference to the chronological sequence of 
the acts of Cleomenes, followed Pausanias, iii. 8, 4, because he is the 
only writer who treats them connectedly, and because it is evident that ho 
carefuJJy availed himself of the anmtls of the two royal houses, documents 
to be found at Sparta. The correctness of this tradition has lately been 
objected to on the ground that the oracle as to the troubles of war await- 
ing their cities was given at the same time to the Argives and the Mile- 
sians (Herod. vi. 19 and 77), and that the Milesians would assuredly not 
have sought a divine declaration as to the fate of their city before the 
latter was actualJy menaced. Thus Duncker, Aite Geschicllte, iv. 647. 
But it should be remembered that the Milesians had not sent any messen- 
gers to tho oracles, as Herodotus vi. 19 expressly says. The Pythia 
merely added to the prophecy destined for Argos the threat of a similar 
and yet heavier catastrophe of the city of Miletus. Such menacing de- 
clarations, sent in general terms, might be repeated on frequent occasions 
In anticipation of the inevitable, and accordingly the circumstance of the 
oracles faiJs to justify the conclusion that the misfortune of Argas and 
the faB of MiJetus must necessarily be dated in the same y
ar. Thus 
much on the other hand is certain, that Herodotus regards the rout of the 
Argives as subsequent to the commencement of Cleomenes' reign; for ac- 
cording to that author it is in 01. lxxi\'. 4 (n. c. 481), a recent event (vii. 
148). IIence it is possible that Pau8anias' inaccuracy connects an earlier 
and a later expedition of Clcomenes against the Argives, and that tho 
date of the great batt1e near the groye of Argos ought to be placed in the 
Jast years of the reign of the King (01. lxxi. 4, or 493, n. c. cire.). This 
date has also been on consideration assigned by Clinton. (Fa8ti Hel- 
kniei, ed. !{rüger, p. 432, x.). 
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advance. Solon had thrown open for all members of the 
state evcrything indi5pell
able for a free enjoYlnent of civic 
rights, participation in government legi
lation, and the 
administration of the law:s; noble descent had ceased to be 
the condition of full citizenship. For the rest he had 
spared the illititutions of the nobility, and, satisfied with 
having accompli:shed his essential purpose, allowed the re- 
mains of the ancient times, on which its adherents set so 
great a value, particularly the division of the Eupatridæ 
into the tribes of Geleontes, Hopletes, Ergades, and Ægi- 
cores, to continue to exist, as being in themselves neither 
Ï1nportant nor dangerou
. 
This conce8sion had left a living contradiction in exist- 
ence among the community. According to the "ritten 
law, as exhibited on the citadel, there existed a free and 
equal civic community; but in reality nobility and Demus 
still stood opposed to one another like two nations, and 
though there were no longer any political franchises de- 
pencli
g on melllbership of the clans, yet these family conl- 
binations gave constant occasion and opportunities for 
holding common councils and forming exclusive parties. 
The people could not rid it
elf of the habit of regarding 
the members of the clans as a separate class of men, and 
of entertaining towards thenl either a feeling of reverential 
subnli..::::ivene:;s, "hich stood in opposition to the civil 
equality establi:-:hed by Solon, or sentilllents of hatred 
anel enmity, "hich destroyed the peace of th9 common- 
wealth. 
These evils and internal contradictions Clisthenes was 
unwilling, as Solon had hoped might be possible, to leave 
to the softening influence of a gradually equalizing devel- 
Oplnent; and he thought the adoption of this line of con- 
[1uct the l
 perIni

ible, inasmuch as at this very p
riod 
the clans of the nobi1ity R:,scrted new claÍ111s as a power in 
the f'tate. lIe thought it nece

ary to venture upon a 
more decided rupture \\ ith the pa
t, to abo!i:,h the ancÏt'nt 
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clanships, in which the aristocratic traditions suryived and 
the reactionary tendency found a seat and support, to de- 
pri ve the great system of the families of its strength, to 
eradicate out of the heart of the people their instinct-like 
sentiments of attachment to the ways of their ancestors, 
and thus for the first time to make the people fully and 
conlpletely free. 
For this purpose violent changes were necessary, frolll 
which any other stateslnan would have anxiously shrunk. 
That Clisthenes undertook them finds its explanation in 
his individuality and descent; that he succeeded in them 
in the perverseness of his opponents and the support ac- 
corded to him by the Delphic oracle. 
The house of the Alcmæonidæ was already, through its 
family connection with the race of the Attic kings, ani- 
mated by an inborn ÎInpulse towards dominion, to which 
it never proved false. 
Dnder the influences of the eighth and 
Perso.nal designs seventh centur y this im p ulse was natu- 
of Chsthencs. 
rally led to assume a direction towards 
Tyrannical power, because this wa Q the only form in 
which it could be satisfied. The passionate ferocity of 
1\Iegacles in his conflict with Cylon is to be eXplained by 
the wrath which filled his house, when, while itself as- 
piring to dominion, it saw the desired prize seized by 
other hands. Alcmæon, the son of .l\Iegacles, by his inti- 
mate relations with Cræsus, took a step yet farther beyond 
the sphere of a citizen's life. He had rapidly multiplied 
his large fortune. As the wealthiest of the Athenians, 
he raised his daill1::; higher and higher; and we may be 
sure that when his son J\Iegacles was a suitor for the hand 
of the daughter of the great Tyrant of Sicyon, it was not 
with the intention of living with her as a sÎInple citizen 
among citizens. As the party-leader of the Parali, he 
played for the same stake as Pisistratus. Eycry failure, 
and the unhappy curse of the guilt of blood, which arose 
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again and again like an evil demon frolll his sleep, onl y 
contributed to heighten the pas
ionate ambition of the 
family, till at la:-:t, after lllany di:5appoinÌlnent5, all their 
hopes centered in the son of Agariste, who wa
 froIH the 
day of his birth de5tined for great things. C!i
thenes in- 
troduced into the house of 
\.lcmæon the name of his 
maternal grandfather, and, together with the nanle of the 
latter, the grandson al
o po
:-=e5:-=ed his ancestor'ð bold reso- 
lution, clear intelligence, and indomitable energy, reckless 
of oppo:5ition in the pursuit of politicaJ aims; and be- 
tween their aims there existed a striking resemblance. 
Like the grandfather, the grandson wished to liberate the 
state frolll the bonds of obsolete institutions, in order to 
lead it on to a new development; and both had interests 
beyond the sati
fhction of a personal ambition. Both 
employed the same Incans for the same ends, and both 
supported them
elves by the authority of the Pythian ora- 
cle. Thus closely was the ex
ul1ple of the grandfather 
followed by the grandson, except that the reforms of the 
younger Clisthenes were incomparably lllore fully elab- 
orated, and lllore effective and productive of results. 
During the veal'S of his exile he had long 
01 . His reforms. 
ago prepared hl
 plans, and thus they were 
now produced nlature and complete. His endeayor was 
of a double kind. On the one hand he wished to 
strengthen and supplement the Solonian constitution; for 
a
 a patriot he knew its value, and as an Alcmæonide owed 
a debt of gratitude to the memory of the great legislator, 
who had taken off the ban of outlawry from his house. 
On the other hand, he desired by removing all preventive 
fetters to renovate the state fronl its very foundations. It 
is rare that in one í'tateslnan the opposite tendencies of a 
conservative and a radical policy have pervaded one 
another in so remarkable a degree. 
The hle"ings of the Solonian constitution had not been 
able to take root on account of the power of the nobility, 
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wl10se ambition and discord had prevented any peaceful 
development: Solon's idea of a united state had not been 
understood or realized on account of the continuance oÎ 
the noble clans, whose institutions Solon had not ventured 
to touch. He had in essentials lllade all the citizens equal; 
but in the Ionic tribes, guilds, and clans a kind of llluni.. 
cipal cxclusivene
s had nu1Ïntained itself, which prevented 
the perfect amalgamation of all the citizens. Of course 
Clisthenes, as little as Solon, thought of dissolving the 
ancient clans with their sanctuaries and sacrificial rites: 
all family and religious institutions continued quietly to 
co-exist, with all solemn usages and ancient civic customs 
attaching to them. But the comnlunal unions, to which 
the Fhratries and clans were subordinated, were no longer 
to form the political system of the people; for as long as 
such was the case, these subdivisions themselves seemed to 
participate in a kind of political importance. It was a 
fault of the Solonian constitution that the new civic com- 
munity was to find a place among these ancient tribes. 
Accordingly, the ancient tribes were now not lllerely, as at 
Sicyon, changed as to their name and class-rank, but the 
entire division was abolished, together with the nlunber 
four, which forms the basis of all Ionic political sys.. 
tems. 
In its P lan a decimal S y stem was intro.. 
Division of the 
people into Phy- duced, connected with no traditionary in" 
]æ anù Demes. stitution. The new divisions were, indeed, 
caUed Phylæ, i. e. tribes like the old; but in them there 
was no question as to birth and descent. They were 
lllerely the units of which certain groups of rUlal districts 
(Dernes) were subordinate parts. These local districts or 
parishes had long existed; they were partly the same as 
certain of the ancient twelve towns of Attica, such as 
Eleusis, Cephisia, and Thoricus, or thtJ derived their 
nanle from the principal fanlilies of landed proprietors in 
them, as e. g. Butadæ, Æthalidæ, Pæonidæ. They l)ad 
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been already at a. Hluch earlier date, perhaps as subdi- 
visions of the X aucraries, used for the purposes of police 
and taxation, by the state, as plain divisions of the pop- 
ulation. K ow they became the real adn1Ínistrative de- 
partments of the land. In every deme the holders of 
land were catalogued, and registration in these pari:;h-lists 
henceforth served as evidence that an individual belonged 
to the country in general, and was entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of civic rights. Though he n1Íght change his habit- 
nation as often as he liked, he still continued to belong to 
the deme in which he had once been registered. E\Tery 
deme had its parish officers and parish purse, out of 
which the costs of administration and sacrifices were pro- 
vided. 
A hundred of these local parishes were newly estab- 
li:;hed, and subordinated in tens to each of the new tribes. 
But this was not done in the most obvious way, by COln- 
prehending ten neighboring districts in one tribe; for in 
that case in the one tribe, the Diacrians, in the second the 
Parali, and in the third the Pedieans, would ha ve pre- 
dominated; and this administrative system would have 
merely supplied a new basis for the ancient parties. .Ap- 
parently, from the beginning for this reason, districts rC'- 
mote frolll one another were united in one tribe. 
Hence these tribes were also without any local centre, 
such as each of the Dernes pos;;:e
sed in its particular 
market-place. Accordingly, when the members of a 
tribe were to assemble, they nlet on the city-nlarket of 
Athens, so that by this means the capital became in a 
yet higher degree the centre and the heart of the land. 
Each of the ten tribe;;;; had its hero whose TIfillle it bore, 
and through whom it connected it
elf with the pre-hi
toric 
times of the country. Statues of the ten tribal heroes 
were located on the citY-lllarket, and represented the en- 
tire body of Attic citizens. Each of the tribes possessed 
its leading offi('er
, it
 ('01nmon 
anctn:lri(\
, and it3 tribal 
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festivals, which served to promote friendly intercourse 
among the individual citizens. But tile corporate acts of 
the tribes lacked any political significance; their meetings 
were rnerely held for the purpose of electing officers, dis- 
tributing civic burdens, and naming nlen of repute to 
conduct the business of the public works. The members 
of a tribe never met except on their ejection-days and fes- 
tiva1s. Hence the new tribes only served as organs of the 
civic cOllilllunity for the performance of the military and 
peaceful services demanded by the state. Thus they com- 
prehended the duties of the naucraries (p. 330) which had 
been subordinate divisions of the four Ionic tribes. These 
naucraries continued to exist for the purpose of facili- 
tating a statistical view of the total national property; 
but they were increased in number from forty-eight to 
fifty, so that each tribe included five of these dock-circles 
or taxing districts, and accordingly had to provide five ships 
and ten horsemen for the national defence. The sagacious 
arrangement of the new tribes having on the one hand re- 
moved the naucraries frOlll the influence of the families 
of the nobility, and on the other from that of the local 
parties of Attica, the tribes now served to nlake the 
strength of the people available for the public service, 
without any intervention of the state authorities, and to 
call forth in the development of this strength the widest 
emulation possible, the patriotism of which was not 
cramped by any secondary considerations. 
In reference to the executive also, the tribes of Clis- 
thenes were merely the intermediate links supplying an 
organic connection between the districts of the land, in 
which the life of the community freely advanced its local 
interests, and the entire body of the state. 
T F ?e S H enat d e O d f Solon had alread y instituted the Senate as an 
1 ve un re . 
administrative committee elected out of the 
citizens, and Clisthenes developed this institution by pro- 
viding for the annual election of fifty members of each 
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tribe, at the same time retaining the restrictions impo
ed 
by Solon. Thus the Council was not only increaséd 
numerically by one hundred members, but became more 
than before a popular representation, since C according to 
the standard of the new ordinal number the Council"s 
year of administration was divided into ten parts, in each 
of which one tribe of the people, according to a rotation 
determined by lot, had the right of presidency or Pryt- 
any. Thus the Prytany becalne an admini::;trative term 
of thirty-five or thirty-six days. Finally, the .. 
. . T
JuneL 
trIbes also served to form the Jury-courts, to 
which six thousand citizens were annually appointed. 
Council and courts of law guarded the rightd of the 
people, in the sen
e in which Solon had already estab- 
lished theIn, and protected it against the arbitrary deci- 
sions of official authority. But the chief dif- I 1 . 
ntro( actIon 
ficulty of all lay in filling the offices of state of election by 
themsel yes in a manner corresponding to the lot. 
spirit of the times, and to the welfare of the community. 
They were the principal objects of the ambition of the 
powerful; and at the elective assemblies the ancient 
dh
sions again and again made their appearance. On 
these occasions the old party-leaders nlu::itered all their 
adherent'3, in order to gain the offices invested with the 
attributes of the sovereignty of the state, the heritage of 
the ancient royal dignity, and to employ the short period 
of their ternl of office to the be3t of their power for their 
ambitious ends. To put an end to thi
 unfortunate state 
of things, Clisthenes took a decisive step, which attests 
the bold a
surance with which he acted. He aboli
hed 
the use of election in the filling up of administrative 
offices, find introduced choice by lot. Not that he 
thought that henceforth every nlan was equally adapted 
for every office, but he was able to a

ume that out of the 
lin1ited number of those qualified by their landed pro- 
perty, none but those would dare to offer themselves as 
lR 
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candidates for the supreme posts of government whose 
own ability was a L'1rther qualification, for it was only 
among the candidates that the lot decided. And though 
among these the chance of the lot failed to bring the best 
qualified in each case into office, yet such a result had 
been formerly no better insured by a popular election. 
On the other hand, an advantage of far superior value had 
been obtained by the principal officers of state ceasing 
to be the organs of the party 11lomentarily in power. 
Henceforth men of different parties had to govern as 
official colleagues, and to seek to harmonize their views 
from higher considerations. The election-contests and 
intrigues were at an end, and the citizens grew out of the 
habit of party-plots, the influence of which had poisoned 
the whole life of the city. In special cases, where all 
recognized the right man in one particular individual, all 
other candidates might retire from competition with him, 
and thus allow a popular election in the best sense of the 
term to take place. For the agitated tinle'3 of Clisthenes, 
no institution could have been productive of greater 
blessings than that of election by lot. Its influence was 
at once calming and conciliatory. It was an institution 
agreeable to the Greek gods; for by 11leans of the lot it 
was left to those gods to announce their decisions who 
watched over the welfare of the city. 
Lastly, a number of people who had 
Admission of 1 . h .i!. d f h .. b d 
new citizens. llt erto Lorme no part 0 t e CIVIC 0 y, 
were admitted into the new tribes; artisans 
and handicraftsmen, who had already lIved for some time 
as clients or as freedmen in Attica. They were now to 
be incorporated in the state as real members of it; their 
industry was to become its property; they were hence- 
forth to participate as Athenians, and as the equals of 
the re
t, in the festive processions at the Panathenæa, 
and, together with the citizens, swore the oath of military 
fealty to their new fatherland. This was undoubtedly 
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the most important change undergone by the political 
system; it was an introduction into the midst of the civic 
community of foreign element
, of TIlen who bad no con- 
nection with ancient Athens and were not even attached 
to the state by the pO
5e
sion of landed property. By 
this means :nuch new blood was introduced, many ne,v 
imptùses were given, and the defensive power of the 
country strengthened; patriarchal usages were abolished, 
and the free development of life advanced in all direc- 
tions; though, on the other hand, the 
onor of .Attic 
citizenship had to suffer, and the primitive traits of the 
Attic character lost their original distinctne8s. 
Such were the great and bold innovations of the Alc- 
mæonide Clisthenes. They pervaded the whole life of the 
state, and affected all its organs; for even those institu- 
tions which remained unaltered in them:;elves, as e. g., the 
Areopagus, recèived a fresh acceS5ion of vitality, because 
a new spirit manifested itself in the public officers ad- 
mitted into it, after the introduction of election by ballot. 
Reforms like these could be carried 
h h . h . h . StruO'gle between 
t roug neIt er wIt out resIstance nor at the parties. 
once. Probably Clisthenes brought for- 
ward his plans immediately after the expulsion of the 
Tyrants. For at that period a new political system had 
become nece
sary, as well as a restoration of the common- 
wealth which had so long been in the hands of despotic 
ma
ters. The people demanded new guarantees of its 
liberty, and as long as the general rejoicing at the libera- 
tion of the country from the yoke of Hippias endured, it 
was the most appropriate season for unaninlOUS and 
thorough refornls. Clisthenes could not allow his op- 
ponent
 to gain an advance on him. Part of the mea- 
sures of cOll
titutional reform, especially tL.e in::5titution 
of the new tribes and the division into demes, were ac- 
cordingly in all probability pac..sed in the popular asseln- 
blyas early as the first year of liberty, under the pre- 
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ponderating influence of Clisthencs, and carried out im. 
mediately. His opponents redoubled their exertions, in 
order to prevent the accomplishment of the great con- 
stitutional work. But they soon perceived, that with no 
support but that of their adherents at hOlne, they would 
be utterly unable to resist the vigorous advance of the 
C b . t . b enthusiastic part y of P ro g ress. Isae.:oras 
om Ina IOn e- LJ 
tween Isagoras felt no hesitation in seeking for aid abroad. 
and Cleomenes. H L".. f I . . 
e was on a 
ootlng 0 persona Intimacy 
with Cleomenes; a story even went as to a sinful con- 
nection between his wife and the Spartan king. Oleo- 
menes, impelled by ambition, was not satisfied with 
having helped to expel the Pisistratidæ; and was loth to 
allow Athens to free herself frOln the influence of Sparta. 
In short, these two men united in a secret alliance, in 
which, under the pretence of public interests, they gua- 
ranteed to one another the accomplishment of the objects 
of their personal ambition. They found no difficulty in 
eXplaining to the Spartans the dangers of Olisthenes' re- 
volutionary efforts. These, they averred, merely con- 
cealed a design for attaining to the Tyrannical power; 
it was nothing short of a new edition of the revolution 
of Sicyon; and the influence of Sparta beyond the 
Isthmus was, they declared, at stake for all tÏ1ne. 
I t t . o The S p artans resolved to intervene. As 
n crven I n 
of the Spar- was their wont in their dealings with cities 
tans. under tyrannical government, they despatched 
their city-herald to Athens. The object of his message 
was clothed in the form of a demand for the banishment 
of the Alcmæonidæ, as a race polluted, since the day of 
Cylon, with the guilt of blood. Clisthenes left the 
country. He refused to allow the troubles of war to 
come over Athens on his account, and to find the state in 
internal discord and in weakness; he wished the traitorous 
conspiracy of Isagoras and Oleomenes to ripen, in order 
that he might then return as the saviour of liberty. 
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lIe had not miscalculated the character of his oppo- 
nents. K otwithstanding the flight of Cli
thellc:;, Cleorue- 
nes arrived with troops; he intended to accOlnpli
h no- 
thing le!O:s than to break the independence of Athens for 
ever, to make Isagoras master over her a3 his creature, and 
then to found for himself a dominion which should include 
every Greek land. L nder the terrorism of foreign arms, 
Isagoras was elected Archon in the second year of liberty, 
whereupon the reaction by force was openly commenced. 
Cleomenes acted towarùs Athens as towards a 
d . t C'1 h d d f: . 1 ' 01. ]xviii 1. 
conquere Cl y. 
eYen un rc :lllillCS "vere (B. C. 50S:) 
expelled, which 15agoras had indicated to him 
as democratic. The Council, which was already composed 
according to the new division, 'was dissolved by force, and, 
as a clear sign that the intention wa
 not merely to return 
to the in:;:.titutions of Solon, a council of three hundred 
was establbhed according to the exaInple of Sparta, ac- 
cording to the standard of the Doric number three; and 
into this council only those were admitted who indiscri- 
minately favored the anti-popular ideas. 
But the Athenian people had already 
too thorouO'hl y identified itself with the Yictoryofthe party 
b of progress. 
liberty established by Solon, to bow down 
before such measures of force; and Cleomenes had rashly 
brought with him too small a nun1ber of troops to be able 
to carry out these lllea
ures. The old Council, sUlllffioned 
to protect the laws, resisted the violation of the con::;titu- 
tion; they were supported by tbe people; town and coun- 
try rose, and for the conspirators there remained nothing 
but to throw themselves with the adherents of their party, 
into the citadel. Cleomenes endeavored in vain to gain 
oyer the priestess of the city-godde
s; she rejectcd him 
with loathing, though he endeavoreù to prove his royal 
e1ailU::; to dominion as an "Acha
an." For the space of 
two dar
 the new Tyrants ,vere Le
i('ged on the citadel, 
on the thirù the Lacedænlonians were allowed to depart 
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unharmed. Isagoras escaped; the rest of the party were 
arrested and by the popular court of justice condemned 
to death as traitors. 
The next step of the Council, whose fidelity to the con- 
stitution had saved the state of Solon was the recall of the 
Alclnæonidæ and the other exiles. The crime and dis- 
grace, with which the reactionary party had covereù itself, 
fell out to the ad vantage of Clisthenes, who was now the 
more easily able to carry through the completion of his re- 
forms. Perhaps it was not until this date that the election 
by ballot was introduced, in order to prevent such an 
election of party-men as that of Ieagoras had most re- 
cently been; and perhaps it was at the same time that the 
new body of citizens were admitted. 
Athens was for the second time freed from a despotic 
rule, which threatened to be one far more shameful than 
that of the Pisistratidæ, because it intended at the same 
time to sacrifice the independence of the city established 
by Solo1:'. But the danger had not yet passed away. 
For Cleomenes, whose hot blood filled him with increased 
ardor after every failure, asselnbled a Peloponnesiall 
army. Open war had broken out between Athcns and 
Sparta. Moreover, the Pisistratidæ were not idle, but drew 
new hopes from every new agitation against the peace of 
Athens. All the neighbors on the borders of Attica were 
in motion, who looked with eyes of disfavor upon the 
rising power of the Athenians. The Æginetans and the 
Chalcidians, moved by comnlercial jealousy, thought them- 
selves bound to seize the opportunity of this season of 
troubles, in order to destroy the power of the Attic navy. 
But above all the Thebans were showing 
Quarrel with Thebes. . . . 
SIgns of hostIhty. They had already, at 
a former period, been engaged in a dispute with the Pisis- 
tratidæ, their ancient friends, on account of their supre- 
macy in the land of Bæotia. 
In Southern Bæotia, a decided r
luctance prevailed 
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against submitting to the supremacy of Thebes, a reluc. 
'tance which had it
 natural origin in the Ionic population 
of the valley of the Asopus. Platfca, was the centre of this 
resistance against Thebes. Too weak of thernsel yes to be 
able pernlanently to resi:,t the claims of the Bæotian capi- 
tal, her citizens had turned to king Cleonlenes, and de- 
clared their readiness to join the Peloponnesian confede- 
racy. In 01. lxv. 2, (B. c. 519), the emi
saries of the Pla- 
tæans had appeared with this offer in Sparta. Instead of 
either courageously and re
olutely accepting this offer, 
which opened up a new advance for the Spartan power, or 
honestly and openly declining it, the Spartans, following 
ß policy as di::;honest as it was short-sighted, had taken a 
middle path. They were them::5elves, they an:;:wered, too 
di::5tant to be able to afford a vigorous protection to the 
Platæans; if, accordingly, the latter were absolutely un- 
willing to join the Thebans, they had best applr to their 
neighbor Athens. 
1\'"0 answer could have better fallen in with the wishes 
of the Platæans. Ther .had only waited for the authoriza. 
tion of the first state in Hellas to follow their own politi- 
cal sympathies. "Then one day the Athenians were offer- 
ing up their festive 
acrifice to the Twelve Gods on the 
market-place, the men of Platæa placed themselves as sup- 
pliants on the steps of the altar, and raised their olive- 
branches, wound round with fillets, in the eyes of the 
a:"em bled people. The Pißistratidæ had no hesitation as 
to accepting or declining. In the briefest tilue possible an 
Attic army stood opposed to the Thebans in the territory 
of Pla

a. Before the beginning of the battle, it was 
detern1ined to entrust 1he deci
ion of the dispute to the 
Corinthians. Ther decided that the Platæans had the 
right of joining any alliance according to their own choice. 
The Athenian:; were on their return home suddenly fallen 
upon by the indignant TheLans; but the victory remained 
with the former, who now advanced the bouudarie:; 
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of the Platæans as far as the Asopus. This river 'was 
hencef0rth the limit of the territory allied to the Athe- 
nIans. 
These limits the Pisistratidæ had been able to maintain. 
The Thebans thought that now a fhvorable opportunity 
had arisen for them to recover their ancient territory. 
They could not suffer a focus of democratic popular move- 
ment to be established in closest vicinity to them
eIYes, 
inasmuch as it constituted a constant source of danger 
and menace to their oligarchical rule in Bæotia. Thus 
Athens was on all sides surrounded by jealous and bit. 
ter foes, herself without allies, and at home full of agita.. 
tion. 
Foreign aid had to be sought; and the de
 
::
a:
:s
ssy spatch of JA.ttic envoys to Sardes inlmediately 
after the return of Clisthenes, in order to con
 
tract an armed alliance with the Persian governor there, 
was doubtless a step occasioned by nOlle other than Clis- 
thenes himself. Sardes was the original source of the 
wealth of the Alcmæonidæ, who kept up intimate rela- 
tions with the capital of Asia l\Iinor, and were sufficiently 
well acquainted with foreign lands to employ even 
the most distant resources under the pressure of present 
need. 
The grandson of the Tyrant of Siryon had 
Tyrannical de- 
sin-ns of Clis- not yet relinquished his plans of personal 
th
nes. His soverei g n P ower. Under the present circum- 
faU. 
stances the Attic state seemed more than 
ever to stand in need of guidance by one hand; and his 
per:sonal power had risen higher than ever by the admis- 
sion of a multitude of clients and freedmen, who owed 
their civil rights to him. In order to obtain a reserve of 
strength, it was nece.s
ary to form a combination with a 
foreign power; and accordingly the envoys were commis- 
siGned to conc1ude the alliance at any price. But Arta
 
phcrnes, the son. of Hystaspes, and governor of Lydia. 
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was, according to the political law of P
r8ia, acquainted 
with no other form of alliance than that which included a 
recognition of the Persian supremacy. The envoys con- 
cluded the treaty on this condition; and, however strongly 
on their return they might insist upon representing 
tne latter as a mere formality, yet _\.thens had offi- 
cially recognized the supreme sovereignty of the ....\.chæme- 
nidæ. 
JA.. universal outburst of indignation was the consequence 
of thi;;;: step. The envoys were called to account: it could 
not ren1ain concealed who had originated the;;;:e measurcs, 
and what designs lay at the bottom of them. The shame- 
ful treaty was annulled, and the power of Clisthenes was 
at an end. If we take acorn bined view of the single 
eyents which succeeded upon one another, the return of 
Clisthenes, the emba
sy to Sardes, the indignation at 
Athens, and the sudden dbappearance of Clisthenes, 'whose 
balli:,hment by a popular judgment was known to the an- 
cients, the connection between them can scarcely have 
been any other than that just indicated. Clisthenes him- 
self was the lal;\t who follo
ed in the wake of the Attic 
Tyrants; he had endeavored to make possible the free 
development of the citizen-state of Solon, and at the same 
time to satisfy his personal ambition; but only in the first 
of tb
e endeavors had he met with success. The Attic 
people had learnt too clear a les
on from the protracted 
cOll:4itutional struggles to allow of their being deceived; 
they had too firmly and definitely realized their political 
aims; and the ..dfish designs of the Alcmæonidæ had only 
scrved permanently to establi
h cÌ\-il liberty. After the 
failure of his personal design
, no place was left for Clis- 
thcnes in the state of the .L\.thenians. 
)Ieanwhile the dangers of war clo:-:ed upon 
Athens with an a:-: p ect nlore Dlenacin o O" than A C1 rmaments of 
comcncs. 
ever. The whole military foree of Pelopon- 
t,1e.
us wa:-; called out by the (,llli

aric
 òf Cleomenes, "ho 
18* 
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allowed nothing as to the object of his great armament to 
be made pu blic, but whose design was no other than to 
take vengeance for the disgrace done to hiln at Athens, 
and to establish Isagoras u:; despot. He led the great 
army as far as the fields of Eleusis, while, in pursuance of 
a common strategical plan, the Bæotians occupied the 
places on their northern frontiers, and the Chalcidians 
poured in from the East. 
Th . d . 1 Fortunately for the Athenians; Cleomenes 
elf lspersa. 
was not really in possession of the power 
which he believed to be in his hands. The injustice and 
di
honesty of his designs, his arrogance and secret longings 
after tyrannical power, had called forth cnmity and sus- 
picion an10ng the Spartans. At the head of his oppo- 
nents stood Demaratus, who in the very camp openly 
opposed his plans. Among the allies the Corinthians re- 
nounced obedience and refused to do military service, as 
being free from any obligation to establish Tyrants at 
Athens in order to gratify the whim of king Cleomenes. 
Their reluctance against taking part in the war was 
heightened by the fact that their most dangerous oppo- 
nents in maritime power, the Æginetans, were involved in 
hostilities with Athens; and the Corinthians had no 
'wish to aid them by joining in a war against the latter 
ci ty. 
Thus the army of the vain-glorious king ingloriously 
dispersed; and Sparta suffercd a heavier discomfiture by 
the event than if she had been conquered in open battle. 
For her authority amongst the Hellenes had been damaged 
by the arbitrary policy of her king, and the existence of 
her federat-rÏon was endangered. On the other hand, the 
Athenian soldiers marched straight from the Eleusillian 
battlf'-ficld, where the threatening force of their foes had 
<lissolved bef{)re th8ir eyes, and with heightened cou- 
rage agail1
t their other enemies. They invaded Bæotia, 
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and succeeded in meeting and routing the The- 
d Rout of the 
ban::5, before the latter had unite with the Thebans, 
Chalcidians on the Euripu
. Seven hundred 
Thebans accompanied the .A..thenians in fetters, whcn they 
on the same day croE,ed the sound of Eubæa and defeated 
the army of the Chalcidians, whose entire d Ch I . ù ' 
an a CI lanS. 
city fell into their hands. 
The day of this double-victory heralded a new deyelop.. 
ment of thp. .A.ttic power. For the ....\.thenians were not 
content with the humiliation of their enenlÍes, but drove 
the city-nobility settled in Chalcis, the Hippobotæ, out 
of their lanùs; caw
ed the country to be lnea
u1'etl out 
anew, and distributed it in equal lots anlong four thou.. 
sand Athenians, who establi.,hed themscl yes at Chalcis. 
A new Athens, so to speak, was founded, which guarded 
the important straits of the Euripus. Laden with rich 
booty, the ,ictorious arIny returned in triumph to ....\.thens, 
and frOlll the tithes of the ransolll-money received in ex.. 
change for the prisoners they erected the bronze four-horse 
chariot at the entrance of the Acropolis, which in the days 
of the party-conflicts, and in the hands of a tyrannica] 
military power had so long been a castle of oppre:

ion and 
an enemy of their liberties. But now it lay in tbe midst 
of the free city and the free citizens; it was restored to 
the people as the public seat of their conllion Fanctuaries, 
as the centre of the civic festival
, where glorious nlonu- 
ment:-: ".ere erected of the new yictorie
 of the people 
united in concorù. IIarmodius and Aristogiton, whose 
deed was regarded as the first step toward:, liberty, were 
celebrated as heroes of the city, and honored by statues on 
the a
cent to the citadel; and on the citadel it
elf every 
reminiscence of the fallen dyna4y was destroye(l, and in 
their place a column eredea, which eUlllueratetl the 
heavy oppression
 of the Tyrants, lai.J a ban and cur
e for 
all tilnc
 upon then1 and theirs, and promi:::cd irnpuniry 
and public hunor:5 to hilil who woulù slay IIippias. 
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No happier fortune could have befallen Athens than 
that immediately after the fall of the Tyrants anù the re- 
moval of the dangers occasioned by the treason of Isago- 
ras and the ambitious de
igns of Cleomene
, the city was 
kept in an uninterrupted state of tension by attacks froln 
without. This was the most effective way to drag the 
citizen
 out of the chaos of internal conflicts. Their civil 
liberty and the independence of their state being simulta- 
neously attacked, they learnt to recognize both possessions 
as inseparably united, and to defend them as such. Ac- 
cordingly, no event could have more effectively encou- 
raged the advance of the greatness of the Athenians, than 
the proceeding of the Spartans, when in violent displea- 
sure at the course of events they undertook a new military 
expedition. 
This displeasure on their part was very 
Relations between F . h fi I 
Sparta and Athens. natural. or In t erst p ace they had 
come to perceive clearly that they had 
been deceived by the Pythia, and that it ,vas the money 
of the Alcmæonidæ which had mixed them up in this 
whole series of unprofitable disputes. Again, they were 
unable to acquiesce in the hunliliation which they had 
suffered in the la
t campaigns, since all their undert.akings 
had met with a re:
;ult totally opposed to their intentions. 
Above all, the. surprising rise of the city of Athens left 
them no peace. Instead of the gratitude which they had 
expected for lib2rating her froln the Pisistratidæ, their king 
had been driven out in shame and disgrace. Their allies, 
the Bæotians and Chalcidians, had remained unsupported 
and been defeatcd, and the power of the Athenian state 
had not only been confirmed and strengthened within, but 
had even aùvanced beyond the limits of the country. 
Even this the Spartans had against their will them- 
selves occasioned. For in advising the Platæans to ally 
thenlsel ves with .Athens, they had no other intention but 
that of provoking hostilities betwcen the two nlost inl" 
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portant states on the other side of the Isthmus, of weaken- 
ing the power of the latter, and thus finding an opportu- 
nity of extending their own influence. Instead of these 
results, .L\.then::; had been benefited and advanced in power 
and glory; she now had the po
ition of a federal capital in 
the valley of the .L\..
opus; the first stone had been laid of 
an ....-tttic hf'gemony;' and finally, ....\thens had even e::;tab- 
lished a firm footing on Eubæa, and, according to the ex- 
ample of Sparta, a
signed to her citizens land confi
cated 
beyond her 0" n boundaries. A.ll Hellas gazed with a
ton- 
ÏEhment upon the good fortune of the A.thenians, who, in 
the con5ciou:mess of the victories achieved by them at 
home and abroad, had no intention of standing still on 
the path of fame. The oracles which Cleomenes had 
brought to Sparta, with their prophecies of the increase 
of .L\.ttic power, were now more than ever present to the 
super
titious minds of the Spartans. 
.A.s they had succeeded so ill in their 
.. Hi ppias at Sparta. 
preVIOuS undertakings, they now pursued 
the contrary course. They remembered their ancient re- 
lations with the house of Pisi.stratus, which they bitterly 
repented having ever broken through. They hastened to 
send their herald to the Hellespont, where the exiled Hip- 
pias held court with his adherents. Soon afterward::; the 
Tyrant nlade hi:i appearance at Sparta, where he was re- 
ceived as one under the protection of the state. No con- 
cealment was attempted of the intention to carry through 
the return of the Pisistratidæ, as the only means of keep- 
ing down the dangerous advance of the .L-\.ttic people. A 
great Peloponnesian war wa:i at hand. 
l\! 'Hnwhile Sparta, under the guidance of her pas
ion- 
ate king Cleomene:--, had forgotten that Fhe was the head 
of a free confederacy, and that her po::;ition a
 a feùeral 
capital was ba
ed 011 the authority acquired by the state 
of Lycurgus. But how could this authority continue, if 
the Spartans persevered in their arbitrary conducÍy 
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changing according to the dictates of passion? How 
could trust be put in a state which had achieved greatness 
as a declared foe of Tyrants, and was no\v desirous of 
restoring a Tyrant polluted with the blood of his fellow- 
citizens, and expelled by Sparta herself? 
It was a stormy asselllbly of the confederacy which 
met (01. LXVIII. 4) at Sparta to decide upon 
01. lxviii. 4. t1 . f th P " t t ' d TI S 
(no c. 505.) le restoratIon 0 e ISIS ra 1 00. le par- 
tans used all their endeavors to justify their 
policy. They openly confes:-;ed their error, the burden of 
which they shifted to the account of the deceitful Pythia, 
and pointed to the disgrace ,vhich they had suffered as a 
penalty of injured hospitality. This disgrace, they de- 
clared, rested simultaneously upon the whole confederacy. 
Moreover, all were in equal danger, if Athens continued 
her growth in unhindered arrogance. Hippias would 
guarantee the humiliation of Athens, and her subordina- 
tion under the leading city of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. 
The envoys listened in silence to the speech of the Spar- 
tans. None were convinced by its contents, but the Co- 
rinthian Sosicles alone ventured upon open contradiction. 
He shanled the Spartans by proving the contrast between 
their present plans and their whole previous history, and 
recalled the nleIllory of all the deeds of violence com- 
mitted by the despots in his own native city. Though 
Hippias hinlself spoke in the assClubly, in order to point 
out the dangers with which Attic democracy threatened 
all the rest of Greece, it was all in vain. The truth of 
what Sosicles had expressed was too palpable; the Pelo- 
ponne
ian states were unwilling to sacrifice thenlselves 
for the injured honor of Cleomenes. The assembly was 
dissolved after an open rcfu
al to join in any military en- 
terprise; the disappointed IIippias returned to Sigeunl, 
and Sparta, after thi:5 fresh discolnfiture, retired in deep 
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wrath from all participation in the common affairs of the 
confederacy. 
The danger of a Peloponnesian war was averted, but 
even now Athens could not give herself up to the feeling 
of a calm security. Not only were her ancient foes, 
Thebes and Ægina, lying in wait to fall upon her both by 
land and sea, but a new attack was threatened fronl the 
farther shore. The power of Hippias was not yet at an 
end. He had only declined the hO:5pitable reception of- 
fered to him in ßlacedonia and Thes;;:al r, because he had 
a better prospect in ....\sia 
1inor of causing a new attack 
upon .Athens. Artaphernes already felt hinl
elf to haye 
been oftènded by the Athenians, because they had annulled 
the treaty after it had been concluded with him, find 
proudly refu
ed to acknowledge the Per
ian Fupremacy. 
Hippia:; busily fostered thi:3 Fentiment of ill-will, and 
when the Athenians, who had been informed of his in- 
trigues, endeavored to counteract them by a new enlbassy, 
the latter brought home nothing but the command of the 
Satrap to receiye back Hippias. In spite of all threats, 
the citizens remained firm, and "Were not afraid to add 
the Per:5Îan empire to the list of their acknowledged ad- 
versarIes. 
These were the events of the fiye inl p or- Th ' t th 
e mner s reng 
tant years which followed upon the fall and regeneration of 
of th.e Tyrannical power and decided the Athens. 
whole history of Athens. 'Yhile 
he was liberated under 
the influence of foreign arm:" and afterwards cast frOln 
one revolution into another, Fhe ripened into an indepen- 
dent citizcn-state; dei'erted by- all, hard pressed by 
troubles of "ar which endangered her very existence, she 
adyanced in a rapidly progr
ing internal development to 
a clear consC'Ìouf'ness of her hi5toric mission, and with a 
firnl FtC}> took up her new po
ition, in which Ehe finnly 
confronted the powers of both Grcek and foreign land:,. 
This adn1Ïrablc hcaring of the ...\.thenialls k only to bo 
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accounted for by the laws of Solon, which through all the 
troubles of the times had with invisible force educated 
the Athenians to a free citizenship, resting on the foun- 
dations of morality. Under the intelligent rule of Pi
is- 
tratns these laws had been the defence of the state; the 
reverence paid to theIll by the Tyrant had increased their 
authority; in the happy years of peace the people had 
grown accustomed to them, though all the better-educatcd 
assuredly felt that they could not be fully realized as long 
as a despot, surrounded by foreign troops, dwelt on the cit- 
adel and governed the state in the interests of a dynastic 
policy, wise and temperate indeed, but still selfish in its 
alms. 
But after the assassination of Hìpparchus the tyranni- 
cal rule had rested with all its weight upon the Atheni- 
ans. Liberty of speech was taken from them, and the 
public exercise of the laws abolished; women's honor, 
men's property and life, ,vere in the hands of a despot's 
arbitrary win, who founded his dominion on the worst 
class of society, and suspiciously ,vatched over the life of 
the COllllllunity by meall
 of his spies. Then arose a ùeep 
longing after the constitution of Solon, the full blessings 
of which only became apparent to the citizens in this 
school of suffering. 'Vhen, accordingly the ban was 
broken which had bound them, they of one accord strug- 
gled towards the attainment of the one end, that of en- 
tirely and permanently securing to theillseives those bless- 
ings. The base treason of Isagoras heightened the indig- 
nation again
t every tyrannical design, and as at that tinle 
in all states a deep unwillingness to permit the restoration 
of tyrannical rule manifested itself, so above all did it 
prevail among the Athenians, who had drunk the bitter 
cup of party-rule to the dregs. But the good fortune of 
the ....\..thenians consisted in this, that instead of their pur- 
suing an uncertain ana forn1less idea of liberty, the Jihcrty 
they desired was contained in their ancicnt and legally 
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established constitution. Therefore Clisthenes could have. 
taken no more effective step
 for promoting the future 
welfare of the state, than by fully realizing this constitu- 
tion, though by thus acting he deprived his per
onal am- 
bition of every chance of Eucce
s. 
'Vïth the spirit and objectg of this constitution the 
Athenians had long been familiar; and thus the phases 
of its development quietly succeeded one another. On the 
other hand, the perfect realization of the constitution was 
so new a thing, that with it a new epoch commenced, a 
new advance and regeneration of the entire state. 
K ow at length the Athenians were in pos- The realization 
session of that which Solon had intended of the ideal of 
Solon. 
thenl to posseS:3. The state was a commu- 
nity of citizens, among whom no single family or class 
could aÆert particular rights and powers. All the citi- 
zens were equal before the law; each The position
, rights, 
po:ssessed too-ether with his civic fran- and obligations of an 
1 . h . 0 1 f fj 1 h 11 0 I d d Athenian citizen. 
C llse t e rIg It 0 ree y 0 t lng an e 
property, while every non-citizen, however long he and 
his fanlily might have dwelt in .Ltttica, remained nothing 
but a tenant; everyone had the right of free speech be- 
fore the law-courts, and in the a:5
elllbled council of the 
people. Public law-court:; protected every citizen against 
arbitrary acts on the part of official persons; his personal 
liberty waq guaranteed by his being able by means of bail 
to avoid impri
onment while an inquiry was pending. All 
shared in the property and the right,; of sovereignty be- 
longing to the Hate; the revenues of the state-domains, 
a
, e. g. the n1Íncs, were dktributed among the citizens; 
arbitrary taxation was impo
5ible. 
\. fundamental safe- 
guard of the constitution lay in the rule, that no law 
might ever be proInulgated relating to a single individual 
without being equally valid for all citizens; for 
uch 
private laws had secured to single fiul1ilic::; tho:-:e privileges 
by which the Tyrants had becn able to support their 
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power. Accordingly, the sole exception to this funda. 
mental law was made to serve as a protection against ty- 
rannical power. For the state required means of legally 
removing persons, who by an excess of influence and ad- 
herents virtually put an end to the equality among the 
citizcns established by law, and thus threatened the state 
with a revival of party-rule. 
O t . For this purpose, in the days of Clisthenes, 
s raCIsm. L 
and probably under his influence, the institution 
of Ostracism, or judgment by potsherds, was established. 
By virtue of it the people were themselves to protect civic 
equality, and by a public vote remove froin among them 
whoever seemed dangerous to them. For such a scn- 
tence, however, besides a public prelin1Înary discussion, 
the unaniinous vote of six thousand citizens was required. 
The honor and property of the exile renlailled untouched, 
and the banishment itself was only pronounced for 
a term of ten years. It was endeavored to carry out 
as gently as possible a measure which seemed unavoidable 
as a protection against revolution and party-rule. 
But though the equality of the citizens was a fundamen- 
tal law, yet this equality was anything but indiscrinlÎnate. 
Solon, it must be remenlbered, had made justice the basis 
of the state,-justice, whose essence consists in a distribu- 
tion of rights according to an equable proportion. Each 
citizen had so ample a share of rights, that his nearest and 
highest interests attached hiIn to the state, but an immedi- 
ate participation in the government was reserved to those 
whose larger amount of landed property enabled-them to 
acquire a higher culture, and to have free leisure to serve 
the state, and, when it was necessary, to bring the greatest 
sacrifices to bear in favor of the L:'1therland. 
Koble descent brought with it no ciyic rights, and since 
Clisthenes the corporatioI1S and clans of the nobility stood 
in no connection with the political divisions of the state. 
But they remained undisturbed in their existing relations 
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of religion and family law. Their members continued to 
assemble for their family sacrifices; they might supplenlent 
their numbers by means of adoption, and the peculiar 
authority enjoyed by those belonging to ancient families 
(provided that by their personal merits they did honor to 
their ancestors) long continued to exist at Athens. The 
Archons, general
, and anlbas
adors were by preference 
chosen out of their nUlnber; and we find few traces of a 
hatred of the commons against the nobility. 
Altogether the people, notwithstanding all innovations, 
retained a loyal devotion to what was ancient. This 
lo)-alty was nourished by religion, which supported the 
authority of the priestly families, in whose hands remained 
the exercise of the lllOst sacred u
ages. As heretofore, it 
wa.-; a lady of the race of the Butadæ who adn1Ïni
tered 
the priestly office of the city-godde:-:s; to the ancient family 
of the Praxiergidæ was left the cleansing of the fl.acred 
figure, as a privilege of honor, on the festival of the Plyn- 
teria; and once in every nlonth the serpent of the citadel 
received the honey-cake, in order that the personal presence 
of the city-godde
s and }ler foster-son Erichthonius might 
be safely ascertained. Thus religion united the younger 
gcner..ltiolls with the pa
t and the new citizens with the 
ancicnt body; preserved the remini3cences of the pre-his- 
toric age green, and guardcd the foundations of the wel- 
fare of Attica-husbandry and the culture of trees. For 
this reason the sacred plough of Athene was preserved on 
the citadel as a palladium of the city under the guardian- 
ship of tho Buzygro; and no Panathcnæan festival was 
without the pre5cnce of the Thallophori, ancient worthy 
:fitrnlcrs of Attica, "ho, in honor of the national godd(
s, 
bore olive branches in her festive procession. 
Birth, rank, and wealth the .Athenians knew how to 
honor; but authority in the state wa:-:: solely dependent un 
per
onal qualification:;; and Eincc the common patrioti
m 
uf the people had rClno\
ed the dangers threatening their 
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liberty, the idea of Solon, that all the member$ of the 
state had equally a share in it, at first bec
nl1e a fhct. 
The sagacity of Pi;;istratus had aimed at nlaking the peo- 
ple contented, spreading a cOlllforiable state of prosperity 
and increasing the sources of commercial and industrial 
gain. He could not desire that all should too eagerly 
occupy thmnselves with public affairs. Accordingly, as 
was generally the case in oligarchies, he had diminished 
Character of the the population of the city. In proportion- 
Athenian state ately greater numbers after the liberation 
anù its citizens. b .. 
the people strealned ack Into the cIty, the 
market was full of new life, everyone felt it his duty to 
be personally near to the fatherland in the season of dan- 
gel'; everyone was aninlated by the feeling that it was 
incumbent on himself personally to advance the welfare 
of the whole, and that by his conduct he was either con- 
ferring honor or bringing disgrace upon the state. Good 
conduct bec
ulle a point of honor in proportion as the ene- 
mies. lay jealously in wait, and desired nothing more 
eagerly than to see an outbreak of wild disorder in Athens. 
Thus the whole people grew to be one with the state and 
its constitution, and the more this constitution was per- 
vaded by a moral purpose, claiming the exertion of all a 
mall's powers and demanding frolll him fidelity, justice, 
love of truth, and readiness for self-sacrifice, the more the 
popular devotion to the state elevated and ennobled the 
people itself: 
Herein lay the electric force which in the year of the 
Liberation ran through the Attic people and called forth 
in it so heightened a vitality and so active an energy that 
all Greece lnarvelled at the progress of this people of citi- 
zens. That the great victories of the Athenians were llot 
the con::;equences of a half-conscious agitation, but the 
results of a healthy developnlent which, after a long 
period of suppression, had at last found its natural course, 
is proved by the lasting endurance of the national prOc 
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gress. Assuredly, among the Athenians al::;o there would 
have ensued a time of relaxed vigor and exhau:-:tion, and 
perhaps also of fresh party-feuds, had an apparcntly 
favorable fortune permitted them tranquilly and securely 
to enjoy the advantages they had gained. Instead of this 
they had con
tantly to maintain an anxious watch, and to 
stand on guard with sword and lance to defend their 
acquisitions. And the knowledge of the ju
tice of thcir 
cause which they upheld against the preposterous claims 
of the barbarians, the faithless policy of Sparta, and the 
envious jealousy of their neighbors, gave them their firm 
courage and moral force, and heightened their joyous 
appreciation of the right
 they had honorably ,yon. 
They had given brilliant proofs of the fact that the 
power of their state lay in popular liberty, and though the 
opposite party had not dÜmppeared from the state, though 
it continued to regard Athenian democracy as an evil, 
though the bitterness of its opposition had only been in- 
creased by the violent innovations of Clisthenes; yet from 
henceforth the cause of popular liberty was to such a 
degree identified with the greatness of the state that its 
adversaries were obliged to attack the latter when they 
attacked the former, and for the sake of their own party 
to attempt to bring .Athens back to a condition of weak.. 
ness and dependence. 
Such was the state of Athens at the end of the sixth 
century. A thoroughly new and peculiar character had 
developed itself out of that belonging to the Ionic race. 
The main features indeed had relnained the f:ame; above 
all, a lively receptivi.ty of mind for everything beautiful 
and u;;:eful, a delight in suggestive intercourse, a many.. 
Eidedne'
 of life and culture, a flexibility and presence of 
mind under the most various circun1stances. Outwardly, 
too, the Athenians resembled the brethren of their race 
in A
ia ::\Iinor. From the days of Theseus they wore the 
long linen rob
 of many folds; they were fond of purple 
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garments and an artificial fashion of wearing the hair, 
which they plaited on the forehead and fastened with a 
golden brooch. But from the excesses of a thoughtless 
and wanton love of luxury the national nU1nners of 
Attica succeeded in keeping themselves free; in Attica 
sturdier and healthier habits of life nutÏntained them- 
selves, founded on husbandry and honest domesticity. 
Just as the language of the Athenians was more vigorous 
and terse than the lax dialect of the N ew- Ionians, so 
their whole mental character evidenced a stronger teu- 
sion, due to the state which gathered the manifold aud 
discursi ve tendencies of the Ionic race round a fixed 
centre, and gave a higher significance to its rich natural 
gifts. The discipline of the state converted Ionians into 
Athenians; and since in no couutry inhabited by Ionians 
a similar political life had been realized, Athens was also 
the only state equally matched against Dorian Sparta, to 
whom the whole nature of Athens forbade her subordina- 
ting herself. 
Retrogression of l\Ieanwhile, in the same years during 
the influence of which Athens had so rapidly and happily 
Sparta. established her civil liberty, her inùepen- 
dence, and her power, Sparta had decidedly gone back. 
She had fought against Athens without either success or 
honor, had become untrue to herself, and by a fatal 
oscillation forfeited the authority which she could only 
maintain among the members of her own confederacy as 
long as she pursued a definite and consistent policy. 
War between Athens and Sparta was an acknowledged 
fact. Sparta refused to suffer any independent state to 
exist by her side; but for the mOlnent she was enfeebled, 
. and sullenly awaited a favorable opportunity, while the 
Athenians, conscious of desiring nothing b
yond the pre- 
servation of what they had honorably won, in serene 
courage and tranquil confidence in the gods, went onward 
to meet their future. 
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By the side of these two state
, Corinth and Attitude of 
Thebes occupied a position of secondary promi- Thebes and 
Corinth. 
nence. Thebes was anxious for nothing but the 
confirmation of her territorial supremacy, and remained 
without any influence on general affairs. Corinth, on the 
other hand, endowed with ample worldly wisdom, was 
able, in accordance with her local situation, to acquire an 
important position between the northern and southern 
states. Driven by commercial jealousy against ..LEgina to 
the side of Athens, CQrinth essentially contributed to 
prevent Sparta's hostile intentions, and to found the great- 
ness of thè Athenians. She represented with clear con- 
scÏousne:5s, against Sparta and Thebes, the policy of the 
second-rate states, which, by the side of the three capitn]
 
of Greece, standing forth with superior claillls of politic3-1 
power, demanded for themselves and their fellows undis- 
turbed freedom of action. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE HELLENES BEYOND THE ARCHIPELAGO. 
IN consequence of the great migrations the Archi.. 
pel ago had been completely converted into a Greek 
inland sea, and the Hellas on either side combined anew 
to co-operate in a comnlon history, the progress of which 
only becomes intelligible if we take a survey of both the 
coasts. 
The Archipelago is a sea to which na- 
Character of the 
Archipelago. ture has given boundaries, and whose 
climate and vegetation make it a united 
whole. It is defined with equal clearness by the Thracian 
lands to the north and by the Cretan group of islands to 
the south. The outlets out of this watery domain have 
moreover been rendered difficult on either side by nature, 
on the one hand by the violent current which opposes the 
entrance of vessels into the Hellespont, and on the other 
by the storms which blow round the southern prolllonto- 
ries of the Morea, and frighten the Ægean mariner off 
the 'Vestern Sea, where there are no islands to afford him 
a refuge. "After thou hast sailed round l\Ialea, forget 
what thou hast left at home," was an ancient saying in 
sailors' mouths, which proves how uneasy the Hellene felt 
beyond the limits of his island-sea. 
Yet the history of the Hellenes was not confined 
within these natural boundaries. Their spirit of enter- 
prise was rather excited than satisfied by the changes of 
settlement and foundations of cities, and the impulse to 
draw the remoter shores also with their unkno'wn inhabi- 
tants into the circle of Hellenic intercourse, refused to be 
432 
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kept back by any dangers from e
saying the paths open- 
ing out of the native waters of Hellas . to the north and 
to the south. 
Especially in Asia 
Iinor this impulse 
1 o.!!'. d o If. H . O Il The coast towns 
strong y manl1este Itse. ere, It WI of Asia Minor. 
be renlembered, Hellenic navigation had 
made 
ts fir
t advances; here sea-going tribes from every 
shore had subsequently met, and one had communicated 
to the other its peculiar knowledge of strange seas and 
nations, and its nautical experiences aud inventions. 
Ships' cre,ys had founded the cities, and the extraordi.. 
nary success of this colonization necessarily tempted to 
more extensive operations. Generally speaking, it is 
colönies which are principally induced to found new 
colonies. In them the citizens have Ie&'; firmly taken root 
than in the ancient honle; and in thelll the desire for 
migration descends from fhther to son. Lastly, the popu- 
lation had most rapidly increased on the Ionian coast; 
and since there was no space left, over which to spread 
either on the coast within the dense succession of towns, 
or inland, this very condition of things impelled the in.. 
habitant:;:, as it had once impelled the Phænicians, to go 
ont on 
hip-board in search of new places of settlement. 
But the
e relations were not the same in the case of all 
the towns of the coast of ..Asia 
Iinor. For the Æolians, 
who together with the Achæans had colonized the Trojan 
p
ninsula, and settled on the shores and islands round the 
Adramytic gulf, remained for the most part husbandmen; 
the islanders also founded their towns on the neighboring 
nlainland. The eyes of the Æolians were chiefly directed 
inland, where Dardanian families had renlained e:-:tab.. 
li:.:hed on t.he Ida range. Here a kind of epilogue to the 
Trojan war was played for centuries; and not merely in 
order to protect their cities lying beneath, but also in 
order to acquire new territory, they advanced their 
cttle.. 
ments farther and farther into the wnod
 and pastures of 
If) 
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the Ida mountains. l\Ioreover, the extraordinary fertility 
of the l\Iysian lands attracted the inhabitants of the coast 
also to devote less care to navigation, similarly to what 
was the case in Elis. Thus' it caIne to pass that it could 
be said of the Æolians at Cyme, that they had dwelt for 
centuries in their city, without ever finding out that it lay 
on the sea. 
Thus the Æolians were here, as in Bæotia, ridi- 
Ephesus. I d b h . I . . hb f 
cu e y t ell' onlan nelg ors on account 0 
their rustic simplicity. But not even all the Ionian 
twelve-cities were in an equal measure devoted to naviga- 
tion. Ephe:5us, e. g., the most ancient of the whole num- 
ber, like the Æolians, directed its attention inland. This 
tendency in Ephesus had, in the first instance, been occa- 
sioned by its foundation, inasmuch as a large quantity of 
Arcadian population had immigrated here, who brought 
with them a preference for agricultural pursuits; and 
furthermore the citizens were attracted by the delightful 
valley of the Cays tel', of which they boldly managed to 
appropriate a large portion at the expense of the Lydians. 
They acquired an extensive and rich territory in the rear 
of their citr, and accordingly, although they did not be- 
COlne utter strangers to the sea, they were yet contented 
with the profits of trade in goods and of the large influx 
of strangers, for which their town was so admirably situa- 
ted. There was no occasion for emigration out of their 
-fhir land, 
C I h Colophon, too, where the descendants of chi- 
o op on. 
valrous Nestor had founded the state, became 
no mere maritime town; but the breeding of horses, and 
an aristocracy established on the þasis of landed property, 
maintained themselves in authority, and balanced the 
population of mariners. On the other hand it was in the 
renlailling towns, the dense succession of places on the pe. 
ninsula of the 1\IiInas-range, and above all in the tw<, 
border-to,vns of N ew-Ionia, on the extreme south 
nd a
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the extreme north, in l\Iiletus and Phocæa, that COIDlllcrce 
and navigation led to a grand sr
tem of colonization. 
)Iiletus, with her four harbon:, had been the ' 1 . 1 

t I etus. 
earliest anchorage on the entire coast. Phæni- 
cians, Cretans. and Carians, had inaugurated her world- 
wide importance, and .Attic families, endowed "With emi- 
nent energy, had founded the city anew. True, :i\Iiletug 
al
o had a rich territory of her own in her rear, yiz., the 
broad yalley of the :\Iæander, 'where among other rural 
pursuits particularly the breeding of sheep flouri
hed. 
}'Iiletus became the principal market for the finer sorts of 
wool; and the manufacture of thÏil article into variegated 
tapestry and colored stuffs for clothing, employed a large 
multitude of human beings. But this industry also con- 
tinued in an increasing measure to demand importation 
from "Without, of all kinds of Dlaterials of art., articles of 
food, and slayes. In no city was agriculture made a con- 
sideration so secondary to industry and trade as here. At 
:\Iiletus, the maritime trade even came to form a parti- 
cular })arty among the citizeD
, the so-called Aeinal.ltæ, the 
"men never off the '\\ater ;" these were composed of the 
capitalists or shipowners, "Whose ships were their homes to 
such an extent, that they even held their meetings and 
party-councils on board their ships in the offing. 
The new epoch in the Ionic coloniza- 
. . Ionic colonization. 
hon of remoter shores of the sea IS most 
intinlately connected with the internal sy
tem of the states. 
Originally the inhabitants of the A
iatic coasts had, in 
part willingly and in part unwillingly, accompanied the 
Phænicians on their maritime expeditions, and been taken 
by them into remote regions. _Vterwarc1s, the Carians 
had on their own account swarmed hither and thither as 
unrestrained freebootcr
, until they became the subjects of 
the Cretans, and joineJ. the n1Îgratory expedition:5 of the 
latter. IIcnccforth, the Greek coa-3t-towns becanle the 
ccntre::; of navigation; colonization was systematically 
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carried on as a state concern of each city, and thus defi
 
nite and lasting results were achieved. The various cities 
according to their situation chose their particular commer- 
cial routes; the various parts of the sea, as well as the 
many different populations which were to be traded with, 
den1allded a special school of experience and practice; 
and moreover, after the example of the maritime policy 
of the Phænicians, the single trading cities endeavored 
to keep their particular routes free from any foreign inter- 
ference. Thus, as it were, particular grooves of naviga- 
tion were formed in the sea, leading across from one com- 
mercial place to the other. It ,vas as if one could start 
from no port besides l\liletus in òrder to proceed to Si- 
nope, and from Phocæa alone in order to reach l\Iassilia. 
At first, temporary fairs on the coast were held; then 
places on the opposite shore were purchased by treaty 
from the inhabitants; fixed market-places with store- 
houses were erected, and agents of the mercantile houses 
established in them, who superintended the landing and 
sale of the goods, and remained out even during the pauses 
of navigation. Some of these stations were subsequently 
relinquished. Others, the situation of ,vhich proved 
favorable on account of mercantile advantages, or the ex- 
cellence of climate or water, were kept up and enlarged; 
finally, a depot of wares grew into an independent trading- 
place, a Hellenic community, and an anti type of the 
mother-city. 
These interests became more and more the leading in- 
terests of the towns. They cannot but have been dis- 
cussed at the common diets of the lonians, on which occa- 
sions disturbing grounds of discord were as much as possi- 
ble removed, and common undertakings resolved upon. 
The lesser towns united their fortunes with those of the 
greater; occasionally the colonies of one maritime city 
acknowledged the protection of another; and cities like 
1\Iiletus became the starting-points of important under- 
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takings, not only for their own citizens, but also for the 
neighboring towns. 
As to the direction of colonization, the mer- 
The Pontus. 
can tile populations enter upon new paths; they 
seck to open a cOlllrnercial intercourse 'With countries still 
in a primitive condition and po
sessing their native pro- 
ducts in virgin abundance, with countries the inhabitants 
of which have no notion of the comnlercial value of their 
own treasures. For with such the most important articles 
may be exchanged and purchased at the cheapest rate, 
and the Inercantile cities can turn the products of their 
own indllBtry to the most advantageous account. Accord- 
ingly the Ionian:;; deserted the narrow territory of the 
coa
ts of the ....\.rchipelago, and Failed out into the world 
of the Barbarians, stretching in an endlc::5s vi:5ta to the 
north. 
It is true tl1at even here the Hellenes were in no in- 
stance the first pioneers, and only sailed in the wake of 
earlier nlaritin1e nations. For the south-eastern border 
of the Black Sea is that shore on which the empires of the 
East earliest advanced into the passages of European 
'Waters, where Assyrian and Indian ,,,,ares were Lrought 
down from Armenia in caravans to the shore, while at the 
same time in the neighboring mountains the treasures of 
precious metals lay concealed, 'Which the Phasis washed 
down and which covered with a layer of glittering gold 
the fleeces laid into the water of the river. Of all navi- 
gators, the Phæl1icians were the first to reap a harvest of 
the
e treasures; the Phænician Phineus pointed the way 
into the gold-fields of the north. Astyra, the , 
n.styra. 
city of Astor or ..Astarte, Lan1psacus (Lalnp- 
s3.k), the town "at the ford," are the Phæni- Lampsa.cus. 
cian sta.tions on the straits of the Dardanelles; in Pro nec- 
tu
, on the Sea of l\Iannora, and along the "hol
 ßouthrrn 
coa:;t of the Black Sea, trace
 are discoverable of rhællico- 
As:-:yriau fornls of religious wor::;hip, which attest the cluse 
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connection between the maritime and inland nations of 
S . Asia. Sinope was a foundation of the. Assyrians. 
mope. 
From the Phænicians their inseparable compa.. 
nions by the sea, the Carians, had acquired the knowledge 
of these routes; and the ancients were acquainted with 
Carian settlements which had advanced as far as the sea 
of Asow. But in the midst of the Carian population the 
l\iilesians had built their city, and acquired the experience 
of the sea and industry characteristic of the earlier inhabi.. 
tants. After the Pbænicians had been driven out of the 
Archipelago, they were at the same time cut off from the 
northern waters connected with it. Thus a wide and large 
domain was here cpened to the Greeks, which had simul.. 
taneously with the Archipelago, as it were, fallen to them 
as an inheritance. As soon then as the new cities had 
finnly established themselves, and the younger settlers 
had blended with the earlier inhabitants of the coasts, the 
ancient expeditions to the north were re-conlmenced, no 
longer after the uncertain manner of the Carians, but 
conducted by Hellenic intelligence and energy. As soon 
as the sea was tranquillized, a new intercourse was opened 
with the mercantile families of Phænician and Carian de.. 
scent, which had remained behind in the northern places 
of trade; and in consequence of this intercourse the l\Iile.. 
sians, during the eighth century, made their first attempts 
to draw the coast land of the Pontus, by means of per.. 
manent settlements, into the circle of Greek civilization. 
Th H 11 t On the Hellespont they secured the 
e e espon . 
Phænician ports, whose safe bays were pro.. 
portionately important to them, as within the current of 
the Dardanelles not even a double anchor was strong 
enough to secure a vessel. Abydus became the 
Abydus. 
staple-place of the southern and northern waters; 
here the vessels could be re-Ioaded, especially when during 
stornlY weather the corn had become wet in the hold. 
Beyond the narrow straitg they adhered to the east side, 
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and on the 
thmus of the projecting penin8ula founded 
Cyzicus, incomparably well situated Îor the com- C . 
JZICUS. 
mand of the sea, "hich now take::; its n:lIne fronl 
its glittering marble i;slan&
 (:\Iarmora). Tho ancients re- 
garded it as a mere outer court of the Pontus, which opcns 
like an ocean beyond the narrow cleft between the rocks 
of the B08porus. 
This watery desert, relieved by no i8lands, 
terrified the Greek mariner, and none ventured 



ontio 
in without having at the entrance offered up 
prayers and sacrifices to Zeus Ovpwç. Here the mariner 
seemed to bid farewell to his home, in order to enter into 
a new and strange world. For compared ,,-ith the ::,kies 
of the ....L\..rchipelago, th08e of the Pontus are heavy and 
dull, and the atmosphere den8e and oppressive; wind and 
current are subject to different laws. The shores are for 
the most part devoid of harbors, low, and abounding in 
mora.-:-ses. Hence arÏ::;e the strong exhalations, which, in 
the shape of heavy masses of mht, cast themselves now on 
the one and now on the other coast. To these were added 
the phenomena of wintry scenery, the impre8sions created 
by countries lying unprotected and exposed to all the 
northerly storms of the Russian Steppes, where broad 
rivers and large portions of the surface of the sea are 
frozen under solid coverings of ice, and the inhabitants 
cover themselves up to the face with skins and thick 
woollen stuffs, where flourish none of the plants in8epara- 
bly a8sociated with the culture and religion of the Hel- 
lenes, where, in fine, life in the open air and under the 
sun, on city wrestling-grounds and open market-places, 
wa:, imp08
ible. 'Ve may undcrntand how ill at ease even 
the nlo:::t adventurou
 Ionian nIust have felt in countries 
and al110ng human heing:; of thi:; description. 
On the other hand, both l
lnrl anrl water, as soon a
 the 
fin;t terrors bad been overcome, could not but exerci
e a 
great attraction. For here men gradually foun(l a conl" 
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bination of all things which the mother-country lacked. 
Instead of the narrow corn-field between the mountains at 
honle, here endless plains stretched from the coast deep 
into the interior, and through thelll flowed mighty streaU1S, 
which break through the granite riùges of the interior, and 
then with moderated force debouch in deep beds as broad 
and navigable rivers. And the wide and open tracts by 
the coast presented a view of corn-fields such as had never 
before been vouchsafed to Hellenic eyes. From the inte- 
rior to the shore came the flocks and herds, whose inex- 
haustible numbers enabled the nomads to supply wool and 
skins in as large a quantity as the foreign merchants re- 
quired. Vast primitive forests covered an extensive part 
of the shores of the Pontns, and furnished oaks, elms, and 
ash trees for ship-building. 
But no adyantage offered itself to the Ionians at an 
earlier date) than the profits of fisheries. It is highly 
probable that the dense swarms of tunny-fish which arrive 
in the Bosporus in spring on their way from the Pontus, 
gave the chief Ï1npulse towards the exploration of the 
source of this abundant blessing, by means of longer ex- 
peditions by sea. It was for this reason also, that the 
voyages of discovery of the Phænicians and Greeks first 
took all eastward direction. For the swarms proved to 
come down from the sea of Asow, consisting at first of 
quite small fish, which, afterwards, drifting along the east 
and south coast, gradually increase in size, and towards 
the centre of the south coast are already "ell worth catch- 
ing. In order to make sure of these swarnlS, stations and 
towers for watchers were established along the coast; the 
fish were dried on the shore in boats used for this special 
purpose, then packed up, and so brought on the markets 
of the towns of Syria and Asia 
Iinor, where the common 
people liycd chicfly on the fish of the Pontus. As fi::;her- 
Inen, the Ionians became acquainted with the Northern 
Sea, and then extcnded thcir trade to other objccts. The 
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warlike tribes of the Caucasus brought captives to the 
shore to sell them to the men on the ships. The latter 
were al
o laden "ith corn, which, as was found, could be 
nlOre easily preserved sound in the cold north than in the 
south. Farther favorite production
 of the Pontus were 
leather, pitch, ',ax, honey, and flax; and trade acquired 
a new and unexpected charm when the fir:;t golden orna. 
ments were found among the natives, and farther inquiries 
incontestably confirmed the fact, that in the mountains to 
the Korth of the Pontu
, far greater treasures of gold 
were to be discovered than at ColchÍB. 
The tribes which dwelt around thi5 wide sea, the extent 
of which is 80 groot, that Hellas from Olympus to Cape 
Tænarum could find room within the circumference of its 
shores, were of very different kind:3. On the east :side, where 
the Caucasus stretches as far as the sea, the Greeks came 
into contact with peoples who were all the more dangerous 
in that they practi::;ed navigation themselves, and who in 
their light barks hastened out from their lairs to kidnap 
men and women and plunder merchant-v&;:;els. A yet 
1110re evilly-dbposed nation was that of the 
T . d 1 . . h The Taurians. 
aunans, wellng III t e south of the 
Crimea, who, forced by the pressure of surrounding tribes 
to huddle together in a narrow mountain-land, endeavored 
here with embittered obstinacy to defend their indepen- 
dence, and to ward off suspiciously every overture of in- 
tercourse from without. The craggy and precipitous 
prolnontories of the Taurian land, the frequent occurrence 
of shipwrecks there, and the wretched fate of mariners 
who had been wrecked, contributed to attach to this coun. 
try all eç;pecially evil notoriety. 
But the greatest nation of all those Th 
 th O 
. e 
cy Ians. 
dwelling on the Black Sea was that of the 
Scythian:;;, a
 the Greek
 called then1, or, according to 
their native appellation, the Scolote
, and according to 
that given thelll by the Per
ians, the Sacæ. They con.. 
lú* 
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sisted of countless masses of population, which, like a 
dark background, bounded the known world in the north 
from the Danube to the Don, divided into many tribes, 
and yet forIning one vast body, the individual members 
of which could scarcely be distinguished from one another. 
They were fleshy, smooth-haired, beardless men, whose 
hmne was on the Steppes, who were inseparable frm11 their 
horses, which enabled them to support life, who fought on 
horseback as bowmen, and in dense swarms appeared 
and vanished with equal suddenness. At the time of 
their immigration out of the interior of Asia they had 
partly driven the earlier dwellers near the Pontus into 
the mountains, as e. g. the Taurians, partly made them 
their subjects and tributaries, as in the case of the agri- 
cultural tribes, which probably belong to the Slavonic 
fan1Ïly of peoples. Thus they were the ruling people on 
the entire table-land of Eastern Europe, as far as the 
cOInmercial communications of the Greeks reached. But 
at this period they were not an enterprising, pu
hing, and 
warlike nation, but good-humored and contented. 'Van- 
dering about as nomads, from place to place, with their 
felt tents and flocks and herds, they had proportionately 
little care for the possession of the soil, especially on the 
coast, and offered no lasting resistance to the settlements 
there. They showed themselves inclined for peaceful in- 
tercourse, and readily supplied the desired products for 
the market on the coast. Thoyeven showed some degree 
of receptivity for Greek culture; they became under 
Greek influence settlers and cultivators of corn, and were 
supplied with all kinds of produce from the Greek manu- 
fhctories, particularly with stuffs and cloths, which were 
there fabrIcatoG according to the necessities of the people 
í':.nd the cliInate. 
Several cities of Innia were engaged in 
The colonizing 
activity of )1i- trade with the Pontus. The Ciazolnenians 
Ictus. establi
hcd tunny-fisheries on the Sea of 
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Asow; citizens of Teos dwelt on the Cilnmerian Bospo- 
rus. and bold mariners of Phocæa settled on the II clIes.. 
, 
pont, as well as on the south coa
t of the Pontu
. But it 
was the J\Iilesialls, who, if they were not the fir
t among 
the Hellenes to undertake expeditions into the PonttB, at 
all events first conceived the thought of a colonization of 
its shores in a connected and comprehensive sense; they 
contrived to make their city the centre of all under- 
takings in that direction, and bestowed a real importance 
upon all the previous settlements there, by including 
them in the vast circle of coast-towns which according to 
a steadily progressive design they founded along the coast 
of the Black Sea. 
The enterprises of the 
Iilesians to a large extent fol- 
lowed in the track of the earlier hi
:tor'y of the Pontus. 
Thus Sinope, the ancient Assyrian port situate in the mid- 
dle of the south coast, not fb.r from the 1110uth of the 
HaIys, was the first point at which 
Iilesians founded a 
permanent settlement on the Black Sea. The date of this 
settlement was circ., 785 B. c., anel it doubtless 
originated in a treaty with the Assyrian po"er, 
;

PB
 c.) 
which deemed it neces
ary for its own ends to 
favor the foreign merchants. K or could the latter have 
found any shore nlore advantageous for their purposes. 
Here they had tunny-fi
heries at first hand; here they 
found a n1ÍId climate peculiarly arlapted for the cultiya... 
tion of the oliye, and a well-wooded mountain-country 
which at the SaIne tinle abounded in metals, and had long 
been fmuiliar with the working of iron and steel. The 
traùe with the Chalcidians, Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, 
and Phrygians accordingly offered copious 
ourceH of 
wealth; and from here caine a large numher of slayes, 
who were 
old into thp Greek towns. }i""'\iualIy, u promi 4 
nent article of connnerce was the ruddle, or red-lead, 
which only occurred in a few localitie
, and yet wu:-; an 
illdi
pen:,a hle nece:;:
arr for the Hellenic world, being 
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everywhere used as a coloring-matter for drawing, writing, 
and painting walls, and at the same time l)opular as a 
medicine. 
Sinope and Cyzicus are the most ancient among the col- 
onies of 
Iiletus; their establishment secured to the l\Iile- 
sians the supremacy in both the northern seas at once; 
and they were at the :;ame tÏ1ne the cities which above all 
others attained to an importance and developed a history 
of their own. For as early as 700 B. c. circ. the marble- 
island of Proconnesus was occupied from Cyzicus, and at 
the same time the entrance to the Dardanelles secured to 
l\Iilesian conlmerce by fortified places, such as Abydus, 
Lampsacus, and Parium. And Sinope became the start- 
ing-point for the colonization of the whole south coast of 
the Pontus!, and attained so rapidly to prosperity, that 
T as early as the middle of the eighth century she 
rapezus. 
could found Trapezus on the route to the shores 
of Colchis. 
After Greek commerce had suffered a violent interrup.. 
tion by the violent agitations among the Cimmerian peo- 
ples, Sinope was, about 150 years after its first foundation, 
founded anew by l\Iiletus, and at the same time the west- 
ern and northern shores were provided with permanent 
i3ettlenlcnts. In the we
t the broad Inouths of the rivers 
had always exercised an especial attraction on Ionian in- 
dustry. Their broad passages facilitated intercourse with 
the inland districts, the alluvial soìl offered the most 
abundant harvests, and the long stretches of low country 
by the sea were full of vast and tranquil inland lakes, pre- 
elninently adapted for fi
heries. For, since the boats could 
he tran
ported across the narrow strips of sand, this par- 
ticular coa:;:t-formation harmonized far better with ancient 
navjgation than with that of our own days. 
Thl1
 there arose to the north of the Thracian 
coast Istrns in the delta of the Danube; Tyras in 
Tyras. the rich liman of the Dniester, near the Inodcrn 


I strus. 
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Akkerman; Odessus, or Ordes
us, in the lÎInan of the 
Teligul (it is significant that it is precisely for these large 
bays of' the Pontus that the Greek term ;"'IJ.
:J, i. e., 
harbor, has preserved itself in the barbarous tongues of 
the country); and, lastly, Olbia in the northern 0 . 
.,. h h B lbla. 
corner of the "estern Pont us, were t e ug 
(Hypani:;) and the Dnieper (Borysthenes) debouch into 
the sea near one another. N ext to the Nile, the ancient.'3 
held the Borysthenes to be the most productive of rivers; 
his corn-fields and pastures to be the most luxuriant, his 
waters the purest, and his fish the most excellent for the 
table. IIigher up the river dwelt agricultural tribes, 
lmder the supreme sovereignty of the Scythians; and 
these tribes sought the protection of the Hellenes, and 
were more than any others inclined to conclude advanta- 
geous treaties with then1. Hence Olbia, "the city of 
wealth," attained to a secure condition of prosperity 
before all the other towns of the coast. 
Next advances were Inade with increasing boldness into 
the districts to the north. After conquering their fear of 
the cliffs along the Taurian coasts, Hellenes sought the 
ea::;t coast of the Crimea; and after severe conflicts and 
many struggles, at last, in the seventh century, were able 
to found the Greek to\vns which attained to real pros
 
perity in the course of the seventh. 'Yhere the Crimea 
projects as a broad tongue of land towards the mainland 
on the east arose Theodosia, and close by Theodosia. 
the sounJ of the northernmo:st straits Panti- 
capruum (Kertsch), with its strong citadel, Panticapæum. 
Eurrounded by a wide extent of the Ino
t fertile corn-land, 
uuder the fhvor of the )Iilesian ...\.pollo and Demeter the 
lawgiver, as the IIellenic capital of the whole country of 
the Bosporus. 
FrOln here the llellenes penetrated f..'lrther th rough the 
portal
 of the most renlote of the northern 
ea8, which 
the 
Ii1e-;ialls rrgarded as the original source of the "hole 
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masses of water flowing out to the south, and named after 
the Scythian tribe of the 
Iæotæ. Here the entire host 
of terrors and difficulties culminated. Incomparably 
more savage tribes lived on the north side of the sea, 
devoid of harbors, and on the opposite side hordes of 
Sarmatic horsemen, whose increasing love of feuds in- 
volved them in constant war with their neighbors. And 
the l\Iilesians, notwithstanding, advanced into the shallow 
northern waters, the extent of which they at first thought 
to equal that of the Pont us, and established themselves 
. in the delta of the Tanais (Don), whose debou- 
TanalS. h h . d . If . 
cure at t at tlme sepal'ate Itse Into two arms. 
The town of Tanais in its turn built N auaris and Exo- 
polis, as inland trading-stations among the Cossacks of 
the Don. 
Opposite Panticapæum stretches the peninsula of 
Taman, entirely composed of the deposits of the Cuban 
(Hypanis), a country lllanifoldly intersected by arms of 
rivers, lakes, and bays. Here, at the front border of the 
peninsula, close by the Bosporus, was built, in a position 
. inaccessible to the steppe-tribes in the rear, 
Phanagona.. . h 
Phanagorla, a sea and lagulle-town wInc ,to- 
gethel' with the sistel'-eity opposite, converted the Cim- 
merian Bosporus into Greek straits. 
Lastly, the civilization of the Pontus, conducted from 
l\Iiletus, had to solve problems of vast importance and 
difficulty on the mountainous eastern shore) the regions 
of the Caucasus. These mountain-districts have always 
been inhabited by tribes which have defended their 
liberty with savage exasperation against all attacks, and 
known how to C'mp]oy the iron of their mountains for the 
purpose of military ornaments and weapons. In order 
to make the sea secure, the Hellenes had to drive the 
Caucasians back from the coast; and their colonies there 
could not be better situated than in the territory near the 
river-shed of the Phasis, the Armenian river, whose mis- 
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sion it has been from primitive times to connect the 
waters of the 
Iediterranean with the interior of Asia. 
Pha
is and Dio::,curias here became the new 
f ld h . I A . Phasis and 
markets 0 the wor , on w IC 1 f,la ex- Dioscurias. 
changed the superfluity of her treasures with 
the 
mgacious traders of the 'Vest. 
The extreme stations of Hellenic navigation were at 
the same time the starting-points of far-reaching routes 
of caravans. 'Yhile Olbia conducted the cara'
ans out 
of Central Ru

ia and from the eastern shores of the sea, 
and Tanais procureù the products of the Ural and of 
Siberia, Dioscurias supplied the ships of the Hellenes 
with the treasures of precious metals in which 
\.nnenia 
abounded, and with the precious stones and pearls, the 
silks and the ivory, of India. An extremely bri:;k trade 
also sprang up between the colonies theul:-:el ves. Sinope 
in particular attained to the height of her prosperity when 
called upon to supply the cities on the north coast with 
the products of the south, with which no Hellenic city 
could di::;pense. In proportion as Greek culture spread, 
the personal wants of the population increased, especially 
the deInand for oil. Of a yet earlier date and wider ex- 
tension was the importation of wine, which, a:; soon as the 
barbarians had once ta
ted its charm (for in these wet 
and cold regions it had far 
reater strength than in the 
clinlate of HelIas), was iInported in innumerable earth- 
en jars. To this day Southern nus
ia is the l'eal market 
for Greek wines. 
Centuries were occupied in exploring, one after the 
other, these northermost of the maritime territories aC'- 
ces:-:ible to the IIeHenes, in settling anel securing the 
route
 of ('ommerCé, and founding that circle of cities, 
the principal finlong which were already in exi
tence 
when the foundations of the Palatine city were laid on 
the Tiher. Often the s
cces
 of the great work seemed 
doubtful. "ho knows the nanws of the many mariners 
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who, like Ambron, the first l\Iilesian founder of Sinope, 
paid for their ardor of enterprise with their lives? 'Vho 
those of all the places which, like the elder Sinope, were 
once more destroyed by hostile tribes? l\Ieanwhile l\Iiletus 
with inflexible cnergy and indon1Ïtable vigor carried 
through the task, the success of which is one of the 
greatest deeds of the Hellenic people, and one of the 
nlost splendid results of their history. Although most 
disturbing and dangerous events, such as, particularly, 
the migrations of the Cimmerians, interrupted the great 
work, yet every gap in the circle of the cities was quickly 
filled up again; and in the middle of the sixth century 
l\liletus, as the mother of about eighty colonies, occupied 
a position of greater pride and power than anyone other 
city of the Hellenes. 
It was this same city who sent forth her 
The Milesians h f H 11 ' . 
in Egypt. sons to open t e course 0 e ellic navIga- 
tion to Egypt. Here of course totally differ- 
ent conditions prevailed; here the Greeks were regarded 
as barbarians; and a penn anent influence and free com- 
nlercial intercourse could not be attained to till the na- 
tive constitution of the empire had been shaken to its base. 
Here also prin1Îti ve connections had subsisted by sea, 
which the Ionian cities merely revived; hence men's 
knowledge of the rich country through which the Nile 
flows ü; coeval with the first reminiscences of Greek navi- 
gation. The main portion of the waters of the Nile at 
that time flowed through the Pelusian and Canobian de- 
bouchures. It was to the latter in particular that the 
Ionian voyages were directed, as well as to the Bolbi- 
tinian side-arm, which at the present day derives its name 
from the town of Rosetta, and offers the most easily navi- 
gable waters on this side since the Canobian arm has 
fined with Illud. 
The River of Egypt, with his nine mouths, opens up 
the treasures of hi::; laud to foreign countries. But in a 
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period in which it was endea vored to connect all the 
shores of the ::\Iediterranean with one another the Pha- 
raohs perEisted in a strict system of territorial isolation, 
and the Ionians, despite all their efforts, were confined to 
a kind of smuggling-trade and secret operations on the 
coast, in which the bold mariners ri
ked life and liberty. 
The ::\Iilesialls seem to have been the first who in the 
miJdle of the eighth century succeeded in obtaining cer- 
tain concessions: apparently it was under the twenty- 
third dynasty that the fìr
t attempt was made to open the 
country to trade, and to commence an intercourse with 
the Greek maritime tribes. From this period dates the 
n1ention of a Greek fhctory, established at the 
C b . tl t f tl ''''. 1 The factory at 
ano Ian ou e 0 le..L'\ 1 e conten1porane- Canobus. 
ously with the foundation of Cyzicus and Si- 
nope. But it wa'S no colony such as these, but nlcrely a 
llarbor aS5igned to the foreign mariners by the Pharaohs, 
with the right of stapling their goods there. A strong 
penalty prohibited any attempt at landing elsewhere, and 
mariners found in any other locality "ere obliged to 
n1ake an affirn1atÌon on oath that 
tornlS had beaten them 
thither out of their track. Sub:,equently either the ves;;els 
then1
el yes were tran
ported along the coa:-::t, or their car- 
goes in boats on the canal
, to the Canobian mouth of the 
river. Such was the state of affairs unùer the dynasty of 
the 
Eth iopian
; trade was onl y carried on under the 
oppre..sive regulations of the native police, somewhat as 
foreign trade has recently been lllanaged in cities like 
Canton and Xangasaki; and nothing but the large profits 
obtained could have induced the 
Iilesìans to hold fast to 
it with inflexible per
istency, and patiently to wait for a 
favorable change in its conditions. 
For such a change an unexpected oppor- Rise of the 
tUllity offered itself when, in the beginning E
yptian 
traùl'. 
of the :;:cyenth century, the ..:Ethiopian dyna.;;;- 
ty retired to Vpper Egypt., .and the elupire of the Pha- 
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raohs, shaken by the most violent agitations, was dis- 
solved into a number of separate dominions. The 
Ii- 
lesians were quick to avail themseh'"es of this season of 
anarchy. 'Yith thirty vessels of war they entered the 
Bolbitinian mouth of the river, and there erected an en- 
trenched camp: they next routed the Egyptian COIn- 
mander Inarus on the Nile, and entered into negotiations 
with Psemetek, one of the rulers of the new divisions. 
R I t .. Psemetek, or Psammetichus, as the Greeks 
eyo U Ion In 
Egypt. (no Co called him, was descended not from an 
6'>0 circ.) E o b f: L O b Th 
gyptlan, ut rOln a 1 yan race. e 
Libyan tribes had long been to a certain degree con- 
nected with the CariaIlB and Ionians, as is best proved 
by the domestication of the religions of Posidon and 
Athene in Libya. On the western frontiers of Lower 
Egypt the population contained a strong intermixture of 
Libyan settlers; and it was accordingly at Sais, on the 
westernnlost of the arms of the Kile (at that time navi.. 
gable even by larger sea-going vessels), in the city of 
N eith-Athene, the bearer of the bow, that the ambitious 
Psammetichus established his head-quarters, in order to 
raise himself to the throne of the broken-up empire of the 
Pharaohs. In this undertaking he necessarily welcomed 
the support of the foreign maritime population, and the 
latter in the interests of their commercial policy were of 
course equally ready to support the pretender who be- 
friended the Greeks with all possible energy. In the 
neighborhood of Sais the Greeks erected a camp named 
N aucratis, in 11lcmory of their naval victory; 
The lIcllen.ion and the success of Psammetichus P roduced 
at N aucrabs. 
a complete revulsion in the condition of the 
Greeks. Instead of despised and persecuted aliens, they 
had now bccolne the props of the throne, and a po,ver 
which the young dynasty could not spare. lIenee P
am- 
mctichus not only opened the western arm of the Nile to 
Greek COlnmerce, but also occasioned a series of Greek 
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Eettlements on the Pelusiull :Kile, for the purpose of secu- 
ring the ea
tern frontier of the empire, by assigning lands 
to the Carians on the one, and the ronians on the other 
bank of the river. The Pelusiall arm of the river became 
a Greek high-road, by "hich trade with the inland dis- 
tricts "as carried on; and at the same time the _\.rabian 
and Indian trade "as included in the sphere of Greek 
speculation. Thus both the principal outlets of the :Nile 
were occupied by Greeks, "hose numbers y
ibly in- 
crca.;;:ed; and during the reign of P
aIluneticbus, 'which 
lasted for more than half a century, there resulted from 
the mixture of Greeks and natives a totally new class of 
men, the import3.nt class of the interpreters or dragomans, 
who devoted themselves entirely to the object, now so im- 
portant, of facilitating the intercourse between Hellas and 
Egypt. 
The Old-Egyptians were unable to adapt themselves 
to these innovations. Two hunùred thousand nlembers 
of the warrior-caste emigrated when they saw the throne 
of the Pharaohs supporting itself by foreign mercenaries, 
and to this day may be read on the leg of the Ramsed 
Col085us of 
-tbu LiInbel, in X ubia, the remarkable lines 
iU5cribed by the Greek warriors in the service of P
anl- 
metichu:3, in memory of the expedition undertaken by 
them, under him, in pursuit of the rebel Egyptian "'ar- 
rlors. 
K ever in history has free trade more clearly proved its 
magic effects. The landed property and all the products 
of the country rose in yalue, and it was soon discovered 
how the in- and ef-.flux of wealth and it:-, rapid exchange 
from hand to hand fell out to the gain of all. Gorgeous 
public and private edifices arol;;e; and together with pros- 
perity population increased to a height as yet unknown, so 
that soon 20,000 flouri
hing cities might be countcd 
ill the land. ...\.11 the
e benefits Egypt owed to the lIeI-. 
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lenes, and the power and pro:5perity of her rulers de
 
pended on the republics of Hellenic merchants. 
N ekos continued the systenl of Psmnmetichus. The 
laborious deepening of the canal, which by means of the 
salt lakes was to COllnect the Red Sea with the l\Iediter- 
ranean, lllainly seryed the interest of the Greeks at Pelu.. 
sium, in the neighborhood of which the canal was to flow 
into the Nile. Under Amasis the state of affairs changed. 
He had no idea of restoring the ancient system; it was 
impossible for the aging empire to free itself from foreign 
influences. But he endeavored to lin1Ït and moderate 
these influences, and to make hÌ1n
elf lnore independent 
by abolishing the monopoly of single cities. The east side 
had always been the weak side of Egypt, and here the 
Greeks seemed to him to be an insufficient protection for 
the frontier. Accordingly he put an end to the Greek 
calnps there, and transplanted their inhabitants to l\Iem- 
phis. This proceeding necessarily broke up violently a 
nurnber of commercial relations. In N aucratis again he 
deprived the 
1ilesians of their privileges, which had long 
provoked the jealous envy of the other trading cities. 
Every Greek was henceforth to he permitted to dwell and 
trade here. This was the third epoch in the history of 
Græco-Egyptian commerce, which dates from the middle 
of the sixth century. 
In N aucratis was now formed a mercantile colony, for 
the foundation of which nine towns united: four Ionian- 
Chios, Teos, Phocæa, and Clazomenæ; four Dorian- 
Rhode
, Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Phaselis; and the 
Æolian J\tlitylene. They founded in the midst of the 
great factory a common sanctuary, where a regular wor- 
ship of the Greek divinities and at the sarne time a com- 
niOn adnlinistration of the entire conlnlunity wcre estab- 
lished. It was a trading-conlpallY, an arnphictyony on a 
snlaH scale; hence al
o the name Hellenion. The seyeral 
quarters of the place had their separate officcrs and judi- 
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cia I authorities, and the whole establishment may be com- 
pared to that of the Hanseatic ports in the states of 
1\ orthern Europe. The adn1Ïni
tration of these different 
quarters was in the hands of tbe elder::; of the nlercantile 
body, an appeal lying in cases of doubt to the deci
ion of 
the III other-city. In addition, the jealous city of .illiletus 
retained her own temple of Apollo; and the Samaians 
and Æginetans, who had already at a previous period 
contrived to obtain trading privileges for themselves, also 
had their separate sanctuaries and office
. The prosperity 
of Naucratis rapidly rose: even under Amasis it was an 
Egyptian Corinth, a 
eat of luxury, a place where wealth 
and cOInforts accumulated. It was, as Alexandria be- 
came afterwards, the place of export for the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of Egypt and Arabia, but at the same time 
an excellent market for Greek products, particularly for 
wine and oil. For although native plantations of the 
vine are mentioned in very ancient monuments, yet the 
demand for wine was very great in Egypt, and the Egyp- 
tians never accustomed themselves to its consumption be- 
fore the time of Psammetichus. 
This entire, important development of trade Extent of the 
with Egypt proceeded in the first instance trade of l\Iile- 
frOlTI 3Iiletus, whose bold mariners simultane- tus. 
ous}y founded for themselves a home in the Cimmerian 
ice and under the palm-trees of the Nile, opening trade 
in the midst of many labors and struggles with the 
Scythians and Sarmatæ, and at the same tiIne witb Ethio- 
pians and Libyans. Yet even farther than their coloni- 
zation extended their trade and the spread of article
 of 
their manufacturing industry; for in Italy also, above all 
in luxurious Sybaris, the rich burghers disdained to wear 
other garments than such as had been woven out of 
Iile- 
sian wool. 
So great a height of mercantile success as that to which 
the 
Iile8ians had gradually attained could of course not 
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be reached otherwise than among manifold hostile en- 
counters with other states on the coast. The routes used 
by the different trading-places necessarily cro

ed one 
another at points of inlportance; and the cities felt no 
questions so keenly and with so steady a rcsolution to 
fight for them, as those which involved the maintenance 
of existing or the acquisition of new commercial advan- 
tages. 


Colonial acti- The most dangerous rivals of Ionia were 
vity of the the towns of Eubæa, among which, in the 
Chalcidians. 
first instance, Cyme, situated in an excellent 
bay of the east coast, in a district abounding in wine, and 
afterwards the two sister-towns on the Euripus, Chalcis 
and Eretria, distinguished themselves by larger measures 
of colonization. 'Vhile Eretria, the "city of rowers," 
rose to prosperity especially by means of purple-fisheries 
and a ferry-navigation conducted on a constantly increa- 
sing scale, Chalcis, the" bronze-city," on the double-sea of 
the Bæotian sound, contrived to raise and employ for her- 
self the most important of the many treasures of the 
island-its copper. As the Phænicians had once been 
driven by the exhaustion of the copper-Iuines in the Leb- 
anon to search for new mines beyond t.he sea, and had 
thus come to di8cover the copper of Cyprus, so, after 
theIn, the Chalcidians acted. Chalcis became the Greek 
centre of this branch of industry; it became the Greek 
Sidon. N ext to Cyprus, there were no richer stores of 
copper in the Greek world than on Eubæa, and in Chal- 
cis were the first copper-works and smithies known in 
European Greece. On the Euripus was the home of the 
Cadmeans, the inventors of calamin (brass ore); fronI 
here was exported, by land and water, the metal indispen- 
sable for the n1anufacture of arms, of architectonic orna- 
ments, and especially of utensils for religious w
rship, 
both in a natural and a manufactured state; and manu- 
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f..'lctories in metals were established) from here at Corinth, 
Sparta and elsewhere. 
Thus the city built on a narrow Fhore near the source 
of Arethw
a, had become a populous and indu:3trial sea- 
port, which, in view of the narrowne
s both of land and 
water, bad early to think of obtaining a free sphere of 
motion by means of its ships, and to import from abroad 
what was not to be procured in sufficient quantities at 
home-above all timber and bronze. The neighboring 
cities on the island, a.s well as the population of Bæotia 
opposite, took part in these expeditions; and thus Chalcis 
became the 
tarting-point of widely-extending voyages of 
<lli;covery and of numerous settlements; in the fir
t in.. 
stance in the north, in the Thracian sea. 
In Thrace the native population related by 
Their set tIe- 
descent to the Phrygian
, had already by an ments on the 
acce5sion of imlnigrants from the coast of 
o:r
c

 
Asia 
Iinor attained at an early period to an 
important degree of culture, as is proved by the early fame 
of Thracian music art, as weIl as by the influence exer- 
cised by it, particularly in the vicinity of the Thessalian 
Olympus, in Pieria, on the national culture of the Hel- 
lenes. 
Ieanwhile ruder tribes had advanced from the 
northern mountains towards the coast, who despised agri- 
culture and all peaceable trades, lived in polygamy, and 
were immoùerately addicted to wine. These barbarous 
Thracians commanded the nortb coast of the .A..rchipelago; 
their vast multitude and savage love of war had prevented 
the places founded by the .Æolians at the time of the great 
migration of the tribes fronl attaining to any degree of 
pro
perity, and kept this shore longest among all the 
shores of the Ægean in a barbarous state, although nature 
had made it to run out to meet the Greeks in peninsulas 
abounding in harbors. Here wa.s the next and most im- 
portant field for the operations of Hellenic colonization. 
To perform this ta::k wa:"\ 80 n1u('h the nlore the nli
sion 
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of the Chalcidians, inasnluch as it was particularly by an 
abundant supply of metals that the Thracian coasts were 
distinguished. The rude condition of the people and their 
division into conflicting parties :f:'ìcilitated success. Fir
t 
the Thermæan gulf was fo'ecurcd, where the city of .l\Iethone 
was fourd.ed, opposite the coast of Thrace. Then a direcf 
venture was made upon the peninsula, which lies like a 
large block of rock in front of Thrace, a broad highland 
district between the Thermæan gulf and that of the Stry- 
mon, separating into three mountain-tongues of land to- 
Nards the south. It is a mountain-land peculiarly consti- 
tuted by nature, and accordingly qualified for a history of 
its own. The western decline contains more arable land; 
the eastern side a greater abundance of metals. The 
settlenlent of the Chalcidians doubtless commenced on the 
middle, or Sithonian, peninsula, where Torone lay most 
conveniently situated for them. From here they extended 
their settlements, and built two-and-thirty towns in suc- 
Ch 1 . d . cession, all of which acknowledged Chalcis 
a Cl ICe. 
as their mother-city, and accordingly were com- 
prehended under the coIIective name of Chalcidice. 
The broad highlands of Chalcidice abound in ancient 
mountain-shafts, before which the heaps of dross lie piled 
up to this day, in manifest testimony of the zeal and suc- 
cess with which the Greek settlers in these regions sought 
for silver and bronze. This explains the large number of 
the small coast-towns, which served as harbors of safety in 
the stormy Thracian sea, and carried on the exportation 
of the mining products, as weIl as of the other articles of 
tradc, particularly of timber for building and pitch. In 
the course of the eighth century the Chalcidians took this 
Thracian foreland out of the hands of the barbarians, and 
occupied it with thcir settlements. 
Unner the leadership of Chalcis the other towns of 
:Eubæa also participated in these undertakings, particu- 
larly Eretria, which, e. g., had founded the city of 
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l\Iethone principaIIy from anlong its own citi- 

Icthone. 
zens; afterward
, one by one, the other sea- 
towns ,,-ith which Chalcis kept up commercial relations, 
especially Corinth and 
legara. Thus the Eubæan colo- 
nization extelldt.d with increasing force to the entrance to 
the waters of the Pontus, where they reached the domain 
of the trade of :\Iiletus. In 01. xvii. 3 the 
Iegareans 
founded .A.stacus in the sea of )Iarmora, on A t S OJ 
sacu. . 
the Bithynian coast. Here a hostile contact xvii. 3. (B. c. 
was unavoidable. The outbreak of the feud 710.) 
was provoked by the discord prevailing between the two 
Eubæan states, which could not be prevented by the com- 
mon worshi p of Artemis or b y ancient tre&.- W b t 
ar e ween 
ties-nominaIIya border-feud concerning the Eretria and 
L I . . ( 269) b . I . Chalcis. 
e anÌlan territory p. , ut ill rea Ity a 
war between neighbors and rivals, in which the rising city 
of Eretria gave battle to the superior naval power of the 
Chalcidians. 
During this period of war the colonization carried on 
from Eubæa necessarily came to a stand-stiII, which we 
observe occurring at the close of the eighth century, at 
the very time when the )Iile
ians were eagerly occupied 
in securing to themselves the Hellespont and the Propon- 
tis by means of the foundation of Abydus, Lampsacus, 
and Proconnesus. About this period (01. 
. . ) d th .. f A . I t 01. xix. circ. 
XIX. CLTC. ates emISSIOn 0 minoc es 0 (B. C. 700.) 
Bamos (p. 293), and the establishment of a 
SaIuian navy, intended to oppose the l\Iilesians in the in- 
terests of the Chalcidians and Corinthians. For the for- 
mcr had eagerly seized upon the opportunity of the Le- 
lantian feud in order to take up the cause of Eretria 
against the Chalcidians and their powerful aIIies. 
This war, instead of exhausting the forces 
f h I h I d .!'. I t d I l\Ie
arean co- 
o t e states, on y e pe lart leI' 0 eve op Ionization. 
them. On the European side, l\Iegara in 
the first half of the seventh century energetically con. 
20 
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tinued the colonization of the Pontufo', and at the portal of 
Chalcedon. the Bosporus fouuded Chalcedon (01. xxiv. 
01. xxiv. 3. 3). The settlers here were called the Blind 
(B. c. 682.) by the oracle, for having failed to recognize 
the fact, that to the opposite shore belonged all the aù- 
vantages of situation. The l\iegareans n1ade good their 
omission, and twenty-five );rears later built 
Byzantium on the Golden Horn, the deep 
arm of the sea in which the swarms of fish 
from the Pontus were easily caught as they 'were driven 
in by the current of the sound, while, at the same time, 
the l\Iilesians occupied the inner waters of the Pontus 
with their establishments. 
It is impossible to discover how far this competitive 
activity after the termination of the great war was based 
on mutual agreement, and on a limitation by treaty of the 
respective domai
s of colonization and trade. Chalcis 
issued forth from the war with unbroken power. The 
colonization of the Chalcidians was supple- 
Acanthus and 
Stagira 01. mented (01. xxxi. circ.) by the foundation of 
xxxi. cÙ'c. (B. Acanthus and Stagira, in which the Cyclades, 
c. 650.) 
particularly the island of Andros, participa- 
ted; and about the same period the Chalcidians were also 
engaged in Sicily in maintaining the influence 
Himera in Si- which the y had lon g exercised U p on the lands 
cily. 
in the 'Vest, by taking part in the foundation 


Byzantium. 
(B. c. 667.) 


pf Himera. 


Hesperia, the land of the 'Vest, was a land 
Colonization b y itself , far and remote from the hab . itations 
of Italy. 
of the Greek tribes connected by the Archi- 
pelago. The sea which washes the western coasts was not 
a Greek sea; it was called the Sicilian, as belonging to the 
land on the other side, and is broad, devoid of island8
 
and, in comparison with the Ægean, resembles an ocean. 
The current waR adv('rse to the Greek ves
els) as it pa
se
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from west to east, from the Tyrrhenian sea across to the 
Sicilian; contrary currents endangered navigation; and 
the winds prevailing here differed entirely from those to 
which the Hellenes were accustomed. The I3kies appeared 
to them dark and insecure; it was the side they feared, the 
night-side, where the Phæaces, the mariners of the dead, 
"densely shrouded in clouds and mists," passed along 
their gloomy paths. AccordingI y navigation for a long 
time halted at the southern points of the )Iorea, and then, 
after circumnavigation had been ventured upon, tinÚdly 
clung to the Hellenic coasts on its way to the Corinthian 
sea. This was the ancient route of the Cretans, by which 
th'9Y had formerly brought the wor
hip of Apollo to 
Delphi. But for crossing to the west the Sicilian sea was 
ill adapted. 
The intercourse with the western mainland rather pro- 
ceeded from the islands lying in front of the outer gulf of 
Corinth: from the coast-islands, such as the Echinadcs, 
Eurrounding the mouth of the ..Achelou
; and from the 
larger and more distinct islands farther in the sea, 
Zacynthus, Same, Ithaca, and Leucas, which stretch from 
north to south in a crescent-line in front of the gulf, and 
whose joint length is about equal to that of Eubæa. 
These are the i
land
 called, according to an ancient tra- 
dition, the Ionian up to this day. 
To the north, apart from the main group, lies the great 
coast-island of Corcyra, which, like Eubæa, bore the 
name of 
Iacris, and was by ancient myths as "ell as by 
recurring names connected in many "ays with the latter 
island. As one of the earliest points of ancient naviga- 
tion, Chalcis is already mentioned in the 
Connection be
 
Ocly
:-:ey as nulintaining a Illaritinle trade tween the Chal
 
with the i:,land of the Phæace
. Chalcidi- cidians anù Cor- 
cyra. 
an:" following in the track of the Cretan 
voyager
, kept up a lÍ\Tely intercour
e with the west CO:1:st 
of Peloponnesus, as is proyed by the existence of the 
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Chalcis in Elis, near the mouth of the Alpheus. They 
also constituted Corcyra the starting-point of a wider ex- 
tension, branching out in several directions, of Hellenic 
colonization. 
Colonial acti- From Corcyra the movement, on the one 
vityof Corcy- hand, ascenùed along the west coast of the 
ra. Greek mainland, which had remained exclu- 
ded from the advance of Greek civilization, and was 
now colonized like a barbarian territory. Inhabitants of 
the coast of Elis, migrated to Epirus under the leadership 
of Chalcidians, and founded Pandosia, Buchetia, and 
Elæa. Afterwards the Corcyræans and Corinthians pur- 
sued the tracks opened up by Chalcis, and continued colo- 
nization as far up as Illyria. Apollonia on 
Apol
onia in the Aous and E p idamnus became the IIl y rian 
Illyna. 
sea-ports, in which mercantile business soon 
attained to a very considerable height. Here the moun- 
taineers, of whom those dwelling more to the south were 
less accessible to Greek civilization, were supplied with 
wine and oil and all kinds of artificial products for which 
they exchanged timber, metals, and bitumen. IIlyrian 
mountain-herbs were used in the manufacture of oint- 
ments at Corinth, cattle for slaughter were exported in 
large nUlnbers to the Greek ports, and slaves were pur- 
chased, so that the trading-places in this district were soon 
numbered among the busiest n1arkets of the ancient world. 
In proportion as the Adriatic was feared by the Greek 
mariners, the Corcyræans appropriated to themselves the 
advantages of trade, and were thus by their large profits 
enabled to meet their nlother-city Corinth at so early a 
da te with an independent power of their own. Their se- 
cession was one of the causes which provoked the fall of 
the Bacchiadæ (p. 293), and all subsequent attelnpts of 
Corinth to reduce her colony to its fornler condition of 
dependence met with no permanent success. 
On the other hand, Corcyra was the threshold of Italy; 
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for to the north of the island a mere sound separates the 
h\ 0 mainland
, narrower than the breadth of the waters 
between Cythera and Crete, and the A pennines are visible 
from lhe Chaonian 
hore. Here an intercourse of nations 
took place, which preceded by a long period the times of 
Chalcidian colonization. 
The division of the mainland on the other 
Early connec- 
side which is nearest oppo
ite to the Acroce- tiens between 
raunian mountains, is a narrow tongue of land 
:

::ns. and 
projecting far to the east between the Taren- 
tine and Ionian seas as if Italy desired at this point to 
extend a hand to the Greek mainland: this is the land of 
the Iapygians, or l\Iessapia. This peninsular land by its 
nature and situation was destined to be occupied by the 
gradual spread of the Inaritime populations of Crete, Ly- 
cia, and Ionia, as ,veIl as by the coast-tribes of "T estern 
Greece. 
The l\Ie$apians were held to be descendants of the Cre- 
tans; and the Peucetians, settled in the same region, and 
the CEnotrians, "the wine-planters," were derived from 
the sea-going 
\.rcadians, by whom we must 
understand Cretan tribes so-called. Such 
nan1e
 and groups of names as Hyria and 
::\Ies:-sapiun1 recur unaltered at other points of 
Cretan colonization. Between Brentesium Hnd 
Hydrus, the mo
t convenient landing-places on the Italian 
side, lay a little inland, the place Lupiæ or L).ciæ, whose 
name testifies to the participation of the Lycians in these 
undertaking;:,. Finally, the remains of l\Ie::;;;:apian writing 
and language point to a certain agreenlent with ancient 
Greek dialects. Hence we are probably ju
tified in as- 
suming that the sister-nations of the Græci and Italicans, 
which JUld long ago separated in the Illyrian highlands, 
here in the pellin
ular land of Southern Italy again CaIne 
into ('on tact with one another hy Fea. Here the cultÎ\
a- 
tion of the vine and olive, here the plane-tree, cyprcs::5r 


The .:\Iessapi- 
anE and other 
Italican de- 
8cendants of 
the Cretans. 
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and other Hellenic plants, were introduced; here, toget.her 
with a varied culture which the Italicans received at the 
hands of the Greeks, many Greek words were also first 
admitted, and becalne the national property of Italy- 
particularly such as belong to the domain of a higher civ- 
ilization; as, c. g. to technical matters of architecture 
(calx, ?nachina, theSCl/Ur'll8) , or of navigation (gubernare, 
ancora, prora, aplu8tre, faJ3elu8, &c.). 
These important influences, exercised on Italy by Greek 
tribes in the pre-historic age, in the period of the mari- 
time dominion of Crete, particularly affected the eastern 
side, which Plinius rightly calls the front of Italy, 
because, just like the east coast of European Greece, it 
first and pre-eminently experienced the creative impulses 
of immigrants from the other side of the sea. But the 
western side was also to some extent affected, and, equally 
with the eastern or Ionian sea, the western or Tyrrhenian 
is named after Greek tribes of Asia l\Iinor, the Ionic 
Tyrrhenians, who discovered the Sicilian straits, and 
brought from their Lydian home the first impulse of 
Greek cÍ\Tilization to the west coast of Italy, where they 
settled in large numbers. 
Trade be- The intercourse opened by maritime tribes 
tween Grø.ece from Asia was most actively continued by the 
and Italy. islanders of 'Vestern Greece. These were the 
Lelegian peoples of the Cephallenians, Taphians, and Te- 
leboans. From the mines on the Terinæan gulf, copper, 
a metal much sought in the Heroic age, was first brought 
to the eastern shore; afterward
 the nlariners sailed round 
the southcrnnlost peninsula which juts out towards the 
Sicilian sound, and, according to the ordinary usage of 
the Greek language, constituted Italy proper, and fetched 
copper even from Temesa, to exchange it for iron and 
steel wares. Thus l\lcntes, king of the Taphians, is en- 
gaged in the Græco- I tali can trade; the vessels pursue 
their voyages undisturbed through the straits and back, 
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and Greek prisoners-of-war are sold for a high price to 
the Siceli; and the earlie
t inforluation preseryed to us 
as to the life 011 this sea in the songs of Odys5eu:-; and 
Telemachus prescnts us with a picture of the intimate 
connection existing between the shores on either side. 
These are the earliest occaéons of contact between thQ 
coasts of Greece and Italy, attested by indubitable fh,cts 
and by a widely-branching tradition; and when Greek 
tribes took part in the copper trade opened by the Phæni- 
cians, they nlerely continued a prilnitive connection. 
But ill this intercourse between countries and nations 
also a new epoch necessarily supervened, when it re- 
mained no longer given up to swarming tribes, but was 
conducted from towns as ccntres and according to definite 
principles. In this instance, again, the sturdy 
V oyages of 
men on the Euripus began the work, whose the Cbalcidi- 
incomparable energy procured them the high- 

:s:
 the 
(lEt acknowledgment in the ancient world, so 
that the Pythia could declare those to be the best among 
all the Hellenes 'who drank the waters of holy Arethusa. 
The delnand for copper anlong the Chalcidians impelled 
their nlariners to restllne with thorough energy the an- 
cient voyages to the 'Yest. In all probability they gave 
to the Corinthian isthnlus, where the Tyrians may have 
already established means for the transport of wares and 
ves
el:;:, its in1portance as a route of commerce. The 
nanle
 Chalcis and Arcthu
a recur on the west coa:;:t of 
Peloponnesus; and another Chalcis was founded by the 
same city near the "copper-mountain" in Ætolia. The 
shores of the Crisæan gulf, particularly the north shore, 
are by nature entirely confined to trade by sea. In the 
rocky bay of Bulis, into which the Heracleus, so named 
after the Tyrian HeracleR, elnpties his waters, was an ex- 
cellent place for the supply of purple-fish, which a('cord- 
ingly attracted the Eubæan navigator
. On the tltrther 
side of the gulf the Chalcidian ...\rethu:,H. recur:; on 
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Ithaca, and again in Elis and Sicily; and the myth of 
the wanderings of the uynlph of the fountain through the 
sea is nlerelya charming way of expressing the connec- 
tion between rel110te localities, at the springs on whose 
shores the Chalcidian mariners were wont to offer up sac- 
rifice and to take in their supplies of water. 
After the Chalcidians had taken into their 
SetUeme.nts in hands the ancient trade in ores of the Ta p hi- 
Campama. 
ans, and circumnavigated the Italian penin.. 
sui a, they everywhere came upon the traces of Greek 
landings and settlements of an earlier date, which con- 
tributed es
entially to facilitate their own mercantile con- 
nections and settlements. But nowhere did they discover 
a coast better adapted for their commercial purposes than 
that of Campania, where the most luxuriant, productive 
powers of the soil are united to the most felicitous coast- 
formation. At the southern entrance to the bay of 
Naples Teleboans had occupied the island of Capri; on 
the Pithecusæ, abounding in metals, the Eubæan emi- 
grants thenlselves founded their first Cyme. These crag- 
gy islands are creations of the same volcanic power 
which, on the north side of the bay, has lifted two moun- 
tain ranges out of the depths of the sea, of which the 
summits have sunk in, partly into open bays, partly into 
inland lakes replete with fish. 'Vhere the rims of the 
northern crater, opposite the Pithecusæ, meet high above 
the sea, the Eubæan settlers selected the second point at 
which to found a city. This -locality, difficult of access 
from the land, commanded the beautiful bays of l\lisenlun 
find Putcoli, together wi
h the islands in the vicinity, and 
was adlnirably situated for becon1ing the centre of the 
copper trade on the Tyrrhenian coast. Here a large 
multitude of scattered maritime population collected, 
which had not been able to attain to the 
Found
tion of P ermanent e-tablishnlent of towns on Bar- 
Cyme lD Ita]y. 
 
dini
 and elsewhere; and thus arose the 
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Greek city of Cyme, the mÓ::3t ancient on the soil of Italy 
known to the memory of the Hellenes. 
This founùation belongs to a period when Cynle on 
Eubæa still retained a position of prOluinent Ì111portance 
anlong the towns of the island, i. e., to nearly the same 
time in which emigration took place from Crine to Æolis. 
In those days the mother-city of Cyme must have ex- 
hausted herself by emigration: she was in course of time 
completely passed in the race by the towns on the Euri- 
pus, and accordingly her colony in Italy afterwards came 
to be regarded as the daughter of Chalcis and Eretria, 
although the name which testifies to the original event 
never underwent any change. For centuries Cynle lay 
solitary on her rock by the shore, an outpost of Hellenic 
civilization in the far 'Vest, maintaining a courageous 
resistance against the surrounding barbari
ns, till, after 
the seas had' been pacified, new imnligrants streamed in 
frolll Eubæa, Balnos, and other districts, and made the 
double bay of Xaples a flouri
hillg Greece. 
From the Phlegræan fields, the luxuriant fertility of 
which compensated the Chalcidians in Campania for 
their Lelantian land, according to Greek mythology, a 
fettered giant lies stretched out under the earth, who 
breathes forth his wrath from the smoking gorge of 
..LEtna. The inhabitants of the shores of the Euripus had 
an undeniable preference for volcanic country, with the 
dangers of which they were familiar, while they knew 
how to appreciate and enlploy its advantages. .A.ccord.. 

ngly the crest of Ætna irresistibly attracted them on 
their voyage
. But, in the first place, they required for 
the pa

age to the Tyrrhenian sea a fixed 
cttlenlent and 
a harbor of refuge on tbe Sicilian sound: here again, a
 
in the progre:,:::! of the colonization of )Iiletus, the in- 
tenneùiate :-;tations preceded in date the points at the 
farther end. Accordingly they built a fortified city on 
this Sicilian Euripus, where they found the same pheno 

O* 
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mena of currents and re-curr
nts as in their native sound; 
and in reference to the rupture of the land by the sea, 
which seemed to have torn island and penin- 
sula, called this city Rhegiull1 (Breakage). 
The close connection between this foundation and the 
trade of CYll1e is manifest from the fact, that previously 
to it bands of Greeks from Cyme had already established 
thell1selves on the Sicilian harbor of the straits, which, on 
account of its crescent-formed tongue of land, was called 
Zancle; and that they then induced their ll10ther-city: 
Chalcis, to convert this settlement into a fixed colony, 
which was to secure their connection with their original 
home. Thus there arose here two Bosporus-cities to COll1- 
mand the sound, similar to Panticapæum and Phana- 
goria high in the north. These foundations belong to the 
period of the first l\Iessenian war; and the Chalcidians 
availed themselves of the troubles in Peloponnesus to con
 
duct on their vessels to their colonies fugitive families 
of l\fessenia. Rhegium by its whole history belonged 
rather to Sicily than to Italy, and even in later times it 
ren1ained customary for vessels to put in at Rhegiull1 on 
their voyage to Sicily. 
This was no point at which to stand still. At nearly 
the same time Greek colonization steadily advanced in a 
northward as well as in a southward direction; in the 
first instance in the latter. 
Although the Chalcidians had long been 



e
fc



l
.a. acquainted with the north-east part of Sicily 
and its dangerous water:5, they were to a 
corresponding degree unfan1Ïliar with the other sides of' 
the great island. I-Iere the Phænicians, after being driven 
out of the lEgæan and the adjoining parts of the sea, baa 
establi::;hed themselves all the Illore firmly and in all the 
denser numbers. They were terrified to see the Greeks 
establi
hing themselves on the straits, and in the founda- 
tion of Rhegium could not but recognize the prelude to 


Rhegium. 
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the conquest of Sicily, and the comnlencement of pro- 
tracted struggles for the possession of the much-desired 
island. 
In the :first instance the desires of the 
Xaxos in Si- 
Greeks were confined to the east coa;:;t, to cily. 01. xi. 
the declivities of Ætna, whose 8unlluit:5 had 1. (B. c. 736). 
so long been a standard-poiut of their navigation. .At its 
north-eastern base they founded (01. xi. 1), in the little 
bay by the mouth of the .Acesines, the town of X axos, 
ill the foundation of which, as the name shows, a large body 
of people from the Cyclades took part, in the same way 
as in Chalcidice. the ..A..ndrian:5, under the leadership of 
Chalcidians J built ...\canthus. ...\thellians also participated. 
Theocles of A.thens is- even :-:aid to have been the discoverer 
of the place. It was not, however, at home, but only in 
Chalcis, that he met with support for his plans. Thus en- 
terprising spirits were constantly attracted to the main 
points of colonization, which, as it "ere, pOb;:,es.-=ed a mo- 
nopoly in these transactions. The altar of Apollo on the 
shore of the X axians indicated the point where a Greek 
power had fir:;:t securely planted its foot on Sicilian soil. 
This was an event of fhr-reaching consequences; for it 
was soon d
covered that no nlore renluneratÏ\"e locality 
existed for an advantageous settlement. Scenery, shore, 
and climate resembled those of Hellas, while the soil was 
infinitely more productive. The native Siceli belonged to 
the sanle race as the South-Italicans; hence land and 
people were de
ignated by the :;::ame name, a de
ignation 
which has n1aintained itself up to our day in that of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The inhabitants of the 
coast had long been habituated by the Phænicians to the 
exchange of goods with foreign merchants, and readily 
opened their port
 to the Greeks, to whom they felt thenl- 
selYe
 to be related by blood. 
Not n10re than a Y0af had pa
...:ed after the foundation 
of X axos when Ortygia, the i
le of 
pring
, with its ex. 
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. 
cellent harbors, also fell into Greek hands (p. 292). Tho 
Phænician merchants who were settled on the i
land re- 
n1aincd there, and quietly continued the exercise of their 
bu
iness; and the conflux of different nations n1erely con- 
tributed to advance the rapid rise of Syra- 
cuse. Before the city had existed three gen- 
erations, it already founded, farther inland, 
Acræ and Casmenæ. These were attempts to penetrate 
by land towards the south side, since the circulnnaviga- 
tion of the south-eastern pronlontory and the superior 
!10Wer of the Phænician fleet in the southern sea were 
dreaded. 
'Vhile the Corinthians were thus successfully establish- 
ing thcnlselves in the south-east of the island, the Chal- 
eidians next included the fertile neighborhood of 1\Iount 
Ætna in the circle of their settlements. Catana and 
Leontini were founded in the most favora- 
Catana and 
Leontini. ble situations. In these operations the 1\1e- 
gareans continued to take part in common 
with the Chalcidians; but in the end the former again 
separated from the latter, and on a soil obtained through 
the treason of a native prince, between Leontini and Sy- 
racuse, founded a 1\Iegara of their own. It 
is accordingly easy to understand how, as 
the Sicilian towns rapidly attained to pros- 
perity, the maritirne states, which had originally acted in 
unison, jealou
ly fell away from one another. Together 
with the Greek language and Greek civilization the dis- 
cord between cities and tribes was transplanted to the soil 
of the new Greece, and th us was sown the first seed of the 
feuds which afterwards divided Greek Sicily into t.wo 


Syracuse 
(n. c. 73,).) 


1\Iegara in 
Sicily. 


canl pS. 


Contem p oraneousl y the Greek S p irit of en- 
ScttJements 
on the gulf of terprise had thrown itself upon the Il1ain- 
Tarcntum. land of Italy, particularly upon the 8hores 
of the gulf of Tarentun1, which by its land and sea- 
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products-abo,.e all by its purple-fish-had alrt'ùdy at. 
tracted the Phænician navigators. 
The IllOyemcnt of Greek settlers directed to this point 
proceeded principally from the Corinthian sea, from the 
coa
ts of which the Chalcidians on their voyage;:) to the 
east had frequently taken folk de
irous of emigrating 
with them on their ship
, thus laying the foundation of an 
intercourse between these regions and the lands of the 
'Yest. Thus, c. g., Tritæa, the mountain-city of Achaia, 
kept up an ancient connection with Cyme in Italy. The 
Delphic oracle energetically exerted itself to confirm, in 
Ægon and the neighboring places on the coast, public 
confidence in the ChalciJian
, the mo
t loyal serY:1nts and 
emissaries of the Pythian Apollo. 'Yhen the influcnce 
of the Chalcidians began to ùi
appear, the Corinthians 
undertook the conduct of colonization, as can be proved 
on as early an occasion as that of the foundation of 
Croton. But nowhere was over-population a better reason 
for en1Ïgration than in the narrow coast-district of the 
ancient Ægialea, where Ionians and ..A.chæans lived close 
to one another in a dense succession of town
. 
The peculiar interests of their trade directed the ChaI- 
cidians especially towards the pm;sage into the Tyrrhenian 
sea. Accordingly they had neglected the shoreE- of the 
gulf of Tarentum, past which they sailed, although the 
ea
tern declivities of the 
-\pennine were upon the whole 
fhr 
uperior in CharIllS of climate and in natural fertility 
to the western side. K atural harbors, indeed, there were 
none; but ,,-ithin these protected seas the more open an- 
chorage
 and roads sufficed. The plains by the 
hore, 
po

ing a greater abundance of water, could not be ex- 
ceHed for the purpose of growing corn, nor the hcig1lts for 
the culth.ation of wine and oil, as we!: as for pa
ture; 
the furc
t:; on the loftier mountain
 provided illexhau
tible 

uppIie:;; of timber and piÜ'h; 
o that nowhere could more 
f:lyorable conditions be fOluHl fur a general civil prn.:prr- 
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ity. Among the inhabitants were the CEuotrians, whose 
habitations extended from the mountains down to the sea' 
, 
and the Chaollians, or Chonians, were distinguished by an 
ad vanced degree of culture. They could point to .the 
Trojan worship of Athene as a testimony to their COIn- 
munity of d
scent with the tribes of Asia 
J\Iinor; Siris was founded in the place of an 
earlier city, Chone; everywhere traces are apparent of an 
earlier Greek civilization, brought across from the coast 
of Epirus; and the Philhellenic natives were glad to at- 
tach themselves to the new centres of Greek culture, and 
by Ìlnmigrating into theln helped to raise the cities in a 
brief space of tinle to a condition of power and prosperity. 
Under these circumstances two neighboring cities were 
contemporaneously founded opposite the Iapygian pro- 
Sybaris. 01. montory, at points of the coast situate on the 
xiv. 4. (B. c. sea-route of the Chalcidians. These were Sy- 
721.) baris (01. xiv. 4), in a luxuriant lowland dis- 
trict, where the rivulets Crathis and Sybaris unite into a 
small river, and soon afterwards Croton, on a 
loftier and freer brink of the shore. The set- 
tlers chiefly belonged to the Old-Ionian population of the 
north coast of Peloponnesus: in the foundation of Sybaris 
large numbers of people from Tr
zene also took part. 
But as in the mother-country, after long conflicts, the 
Achæans had obtained the mastership over the Ionian 
Twelve-towns, the colonization was again conducted by 
Achæan families. l\Iyscelus, the founder of Croton, was a 
Heraclide from Ægæ; the founder of Sytari:-; a native of 
Helice. The ancient conflicts of race here broke out 
afresh, and polluted the history of Sybaris with the guilt 
of blood. ""'hile in this city it was rather the Ionic cha- 
racter which developf'd itself, Croton remained to a greater 
degree Achæan. But in both dties it was undeniably the 
energy of Achæan fami1ies which gave a superior gran- 
deur to the progre
s of their history. In them prevailed 


Siris. 


Croton. 
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a 1110re ardent spirit of enterprise and desire of conquest 
than alllong the Chalcillian traders, who, like the Phæ- 
nician
, were sati
fied as long as they accomplkhed their 
mercantile and indu
trial objects. 
Both citie
 e
tabli:::hed a power by land. The Sybarites 
ascended along the rivers of the coast, crossed the lofty 
chalk-ridges of the Calabrian Apennine, and forced their 
way through the dense forests of Sila towards the opposite 
shore, where they founded a spries of towns. 
The city of Posidon (Pæ;;:tum) was the north- r
:;c:
). 
ernmost of five and twenty colonie;:; of the citi- 
of Sybaris. J-\.nd the EUllle ('our
e wa
 adopted by the 
Crotoniates, ,,-ho subdued the yet. broader extent of land 
above their coast, and on the bay of Terine appropriated 
the ancient copper mines. Thuc;: the Achæan places be- 
came the capitals of small elnpires, in which the CEnotrian 
and Oscan tribes dwelt under the supreme sovereignty of 
Greek republics. 
These Peloponnesian en1Ïgrations were fol- L . . 
I d f . f C " ocrl III Italy. 
owe rom the other sIde 0 the onnthlan 
gulf by the Locrians, who, in order to eliminate disturb- 
ing elen1ents from their state, founded a new Locri on the 
Zephyræan promontory, in the imulediate vicinity of the 
Rhegians, with whom they divided the possession of the 
southernmost po
nt of Italy. 
Lastly, the illnernlost part of the gulf, the loveliest cor- 
ner of the earth known to the ..Apulian poet, the 
hore 
of what Í:..; now called the mare piccolo, was also occupied 
by Hellenes. Though here the coast is everywhere per- 
fectly flat, yet the land rises gently from the sea, and, 
being w
ll watered, is pre-eminently adapted for pu
ture 
and wheat. Above aU, no waters in Europe were so rieh 
in shell-fi:o'h a:-:. this-an adYantag
 which doubtle
, tfle 
Phænician Inariner:-: had not f
tiled to recognize. On this 
account th
 
hore of Tárentunl wa
 connected froln an 
early \.latc with the Laconian gulf, which alllong Greek 
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waters wa:; the most proùuctive of purple; and here La.. 
conian settlers, when grave discord at home endangered 
the state (p. 232), founded the city of Taras, 
the foundation of which the native silver 
coins so charmingly reprè
ent by the synlbol of a youth 
who, riding on a dolphin across the sea, bears the tripod 
of ..A_polIo to the distant shores. This is the saIne Apollo 
Delphinius who had conducted the Cretans to Delphi, and 
farther to the shores of Italy (for Taras was not without 
reason called the grandson of l\Iinos), and who now froll1 
Delphi led the Laconians also to becolne the founders of 
the new city. 
After Ionians from Colophon had newly founded the 
ancient Chaonian city on the rivers Aciris and Siris, 
under the latter naUle-a city whose beauteous site the 
songs of Archilochus Huned abroad as early as the middle 
of the seventh century,-and after, to the east of it, 
Achæan families led by a Crisæan had established l\Ieta- 
pontium, the entire Eemicircle of the fair bay 
:M:etapontium. . 
of the sea was now surrounded by HellenIc 
cities. They lie distributed with so evident a purpose 
and in such measured distances frOln one another, that it 
is impossible to conceive their origin to have resulted 
from anything but a mutual understanding or the in- 
fluence of an expert superintendence. As everywhere 
the beginnings of Hel1enic history attach theulselves to 
All1phictyonic institutions, so in this case al
o the cities 
111U:;t have been united by means of treaties, which, occa- 
sioned by COffilnon dangers and founded on a harmony of 
u
ages and religious worship, ulade possible so prosperous 
a rise of this close succession of colonies. Under the 
protection of such treaties each of these cities could avail 
itself to the full of the advantages of its particular lo- 
cality; the one devoting itself rather to trade beyond the 
seas, the other to pasture, agriculture or manufacturing 
industry. The golden corll-fidrls of 
Ietapontiunl spread 


Tarentum. 
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out their wealth unendangered by the close vicinity of 
their neighbor5; nor did TarentineE, nor did the 
pectacle 
of the more luxurious prosperity of the Sybarite
, prevent 
Croton from rejoicing in its healthier situation and bring- 
ing up a hardier race of Hellenic men within its ,,-al.1s. 
They felt that together they formed a The cities of 
Greece which, on account of it5 "ide extent 
!agna Græ- 
and the nUlllber and size of its cities, deserved CIa. 
to be called by its inhabitants in proud self-consciousne&3 
Great Greece (.Jlagna Græcia). But how rarely will his- 
tory permit us an in:::ight into the peaceful advance of 
well-ordered political and social relations. Her traditions 
in general only begin with the tÎllles when these relations 
have been violently interrupted, and when, in conse- 
quence, the destructive feucb between the cities commence. 
Thu
 there are none but scattered traces pre:;:erved of the 
Illenlory of Ålll phictyonic a:::
ociations in )Iagna Græcia. 
Zeus 'Of1.ápw; or cUf1.ar ú pw; was adored, as in Achaia, 
o 
al:::o among the .A.chæan towns of Italy, as the guar- 
dian lord of a system of as
ociated states; his altar "as 
the common hearth of the 
tchæo- Ionian colonies. On 
1) larger scale was the temple of Here, on the prOlllon- 
tory of Laciniunl, to the south of Croton, an important 
guiding-point and landing-place for navigation, and n. 
centre of festive a
serllblies for the Italian Greek
. It 
was connected by :o:acred roads with the towns of the 
Italiotes, "ho sent their enlba
5ies thither, took counsel 
there on affilÍrs of COlllillon interest, and exhibited the 
faire
t products of their art and industry. 
::\Ieanwhile in Sicily also the Hellenization of the coast 
had made progre
'. The 8yracusans were indeed afraid 
to a(hyance round the feared Cape Paehynus into the 
f:outhern bea, which during the whole of the eighth 
century remained in thp hands of the ha1'- The south 
harian:o:. On the other hand, hold 11lariners co
5t of Sid 
JoY . 
came from TIhode:-:, who had becn accus- 
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tomed to follow in the tracks of Phænician nayigation 
frmu their hOlne, and had learnt to take a more and moro 
independent part in Phænician commerce. They had at 
an early period })referred the direction to the 'Vest when 
starting from their native waters, and had settled here 
and there on the coasts of Lycia, Palnphylia, and Cilicia. 
This they had done ever since the Chalcidians al:-;o from 
their archipelago had led en1Ïgration in this direction. 
Half a century had passed since the first Chalcidico-Cor- 
inthian establishment
 on the east coast of Sicily, when 
Antiphemus of Rhodes and EntÌInus of Crete founded a 
settlement on the river Gela, and gave to it 
the name of Lindii, derived from the most 
important original settlement of the colony and the nlain 
body of its citizens. It was afterwards joined by other 
settlers, particularly from Telus and the other Carian 
islands, and in consequence Gela, the Carian name of the 
river, became equally the usual appellation of the city. 
This bold and fortunate operation of the Rhodians con- 
stituted an epoch in Greek history; the timid dread of 
the southern sea had been overcome, and the path opened 
for new enterprises. This dread was not without its 
causes, for, in the first place, the south side is far le
s 
hospitable by nature than the east. The long mountain- 
ranges here stretch their arnlS close up to the sea, and 
form precipitous rocky shores, with dangerous currents 
and banks, so that a very accurate local knowledge is 
necessary for navigation. The harbors are bad, and ac- 
cordingly no naval powers of Ï1nportance have ever 
arisen here. The mountains of the coast are broken 
through by torrents which rush down a very steep incline, 
and in winter occasion devastating inundations. Both 
nature and the inhabitants here displayed a greater fero- 
city and power of resi:;:tance; for the ancients very 
markedly distingui
hed the Sirani as a race more foreign 
to them than the Siceli, and it was even thought necessary 


Gela. 
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to regard the forDler as a nation which had inlmigrated 
from Celtic home
. )!oreover the Greek settlers bere 
Dlet with a nlore vigorous opposition on the part of the 
Phænicians, who obstinately held fhst to their acqui;o;i- 
tions, and were loth to relinqui
h the important landing 
places on the voyage to their we
tern po
sessions. L
tlr, 
the threatening power of Carthage here confronted them, 
which supported the Phænician settlements, and main- 
tained an attitude of insidious hostility against the Hel- 
lenes. 
::\Ieanwhile all these evils, as well as the African heat 
of the southern side, failed to terrify the Hellenes. The 
example of the Rhodians gave courage and provoked 
emulation. The l\Iegareans, who up to that time had 
remained in a habitual state of dependence close to the 
Corinthian head-quarter
 in Sicily, founded at the oppo- 
site end of the i
lalld, where Phænicians and Cretans haeI 
been settled together, an independent city of their own. 
Thus arose on the south coast Belinu
," the 
I . " ft h .{.' . Selinus. 
pars ey cIty, a century a er t e 10undatlon 
of the Sicilian )Iegara, at the time when in the mother- 
city the splendiJ rule of Theagenes wa
 preparing, or 
had just begun. ,,-yo ell experienced in water engineering, 
the )Iegareans drained the unhealthy low districts of the 
Hypsas, and contrived rapidly to raÏ5e their new city to 
prosperity. 
Silnilarly Gela had existed for scarcely a
 many as 
three generations when, re-invigorated by a fre
h influx 
of energetic familie., frOIll the mother-city, it founded in 
the centre of the :,outh coast, on a precipitou.;; rocky 
front, the city of Acraga
, by whose splenJor 
and P ower the mother cit y was soon sur- 
cra
 t "'a8 ) (Ag- 
ngen urn . 
pm:;;ed. The trade in oil to Carthage here 
became the nlfiÏn
pring of wealth; the rich pastureR 
along the ballk
 of the 
trcam
 of the c()a
t fed an ex- 
cellent breed of hOí."....'-.
, antI tlH' stone quarric:; supplièd 
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abundant materials for the artistic industry and luxury of 
the townsmen. Finally, Syracuse also, by the foundation 
of Camarina, took part in the colonization of the south 
coa::5t: so that about the period of the legislation of 
Solon an uninterrupted series of llellenic cities with their 
territories extended from Pachynus to Lilybæum. 
And herewith the Hellenes had arrived .at 
The 1imits of 
Hellenic set- the limits of the spread of their power. In 
tlements in vain the dauntless Rhodians and Cnidians 
Sicily. 
endeavored to ad vance still farther; to the 
north-west corner of the island, where the mountains fronl 
Resistance of Lilybæum to Eryx jut out into the sea, and 
the Phæni- in fragments of banks of rock and island 
cÍans. 
crags surround the shore, the Phænicialls 
oh3tinately clung. This was the shore opposite Carthage, 
the Peræa: and Carthage exerted all her strength to 
maintain herself here, in order to keep up from l\Iotye 
the intercourse with Carthage, from Soloeis and Panormus 
the connection" ith Sardinia, as well as her own naval 
supren1acy in the Tyrrhenian sea. This is the single point 
at whieh the Phænicians maintained theIllselves with in- 
domitable pertinacity against the advances of Hellenic 
power; and here the barbarians remained the lords and 
masters. 
However, even these regions had not remained free from 
the contact of Greek influence. Round the sumn1Ït of the 
Eryx dwelt the people of the Elynli, who, according to the 
comnlon consent of tradition, were connected by descent 
with the nlaritime tribes of Asia l\Enor, and, above all, 
with the Dardani. They deri ved their origin from colo- 
nists whom the Phænicians had once dragged away fronl 
their homes, or induced to subnlit to their lead. Accord- 
ing]y, the Tyrian Heraclcs was regarded as the mythic 
national king of the Elyn1Ï; and the ancient condition of 
dependence in w bich they stood to Tyre was expressed a
 
a duty of vassalage due frOlll them to Heracles. Their 
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principal place "as Egesta; their national 
. Egesta. 
sanctuary the chapel of AphrodIte on the 
ea- 
girt r:)ck of Jlount Eryx. .At thlli point, then, a popula' 
tion had fornled itself: composed of a mixture of Phæni
 
cÍans and Greeks, which in consequence of relations of an- 
cient origin supported the Phænician power. Hence the 
Hellenic 8ettlers regarded the Elymi as a barbarous peo
 
pIe, because among them Greek habits of life had failed 
to penetrate and no re,"'ival had here taken place by 
means of a second Hellenic settlement. K owhere in the 
ancient world "as there so vast an accunlulation of ma- 
terials of discord as in this fatal western corner of Sicily, 
where Tyrians, Carthaginians, semi-Hellenes, and Hel- 
lenes dwelt together within narro"" linlÎt8. 
As on the ðouth side, so on the north side 
Iylæ. 01. 
aho, the Hellenes had advanced from the xvi. 1. (B. c. 
Sicilian sound toward5 the west corner. The 716.) 
Zanclæans had, as early as 01. xvi. 1, founded :\Iylæ on 
the promontory projecting over against the Liparian 
iBlands as their port in the Tyrrhenian sea, and se\'enteen 
Olympiads later Hinlera at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, Chalcidian population participating "in large 
numbers in the latter settlement. But not on thiS side 
either did the Greeks penetrate any fhrther; for the best 
anchorage of the whole island, the bay of Palermo, guarded 
by two promontories, was never taken from its Punic pos- 
se
sors. 


Here the Hellenes adopted the sanle course 
Panormus re- 
which the Phænicians frequently followed in mains in the 
Greek seaports. They dwelt among the other 
t::ic

n

e 
inhabitants, and freely participated in the 
trade and industrial activity flourishing at Panormus. 
On the coins of the city Hellenic figures-e. g. the head 
of Denleter, the synlbol of the fertile i
land of corn-occur 
by the side of the Phænician legend which de8ignates 
Panol'lnu
 as the" place of the weavers in colors ;" and in 
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the saIne way, in lllatters of language, usages, and laws, 
Phcenician and Greek characteristics both asserted them. 
selves, by the side of one another, in the saIne civil COlll- 
lnunity. 
The close connection between Greek and Phænician ma- 
nufacturing industry may also be denlonstrated with high 
probability from the Greek settlement on the 
Liparian islands. Here, where the volcanic 
force was unceasingly at work, a quantity of alum was 
produced, a substance which was used by the ancients for 
purposes of tanning, and could not be spared in their dye- 
ing works. The Greek settlers (among whom Cnidians 
are particularly mentioned, who had joined in the move- 
ment of conlmerce opened from the Carian coast to Si- 
cily) obtained this important product in the greatest pos- 
sible quantities, supplied the dyeing works of Panormus 
with it, and fixed the price of the rare article according 
to their liking. Thus they were able on their miserable 
rock to attain to so great a height of prosperity, that they 
could maintain themselves on the sea with a navy of their 
own, and send splendid works of art to Delphi as memo- 
rials of their victories over the Tyrrhenians. 


Lipara. 


By means of the foundation of Selinus and Acragas the 
Hellenes had boldly penetrated as far as the vicinity of 
the passage of the sea separating the western from the 
eastern l\Iediterranean, under the very eyes of Carthage, 
where the Phænician power, which had grown out of the 
united strength of Tyre and Sidon, kept a jealous' watch, 
firmly resolved to preserve the dominion of the western 
seas in Punic hands, after their sway in the east had 
passrd to the Hellenic cities. But even here the Hellenes 
would not allow them a quiet and undivided dOlninion. 
They not only, as the Rhodians and Cllidians actually 
dared to do, unqertook repeated attacks upon the western 
corner of Sicily, which in the midBt of its rocky cliffs 
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stood unmoved like a great Punic citadel, but also cruised 
across the routes of the Punic ve
sels in the Tyrrhenian, 
Sardinian, and Iberian "aters. 
Here far different condition=, of life prevailed from those 
of the eastern region
. Here a constant war was raging, 
in contrast to the tranqüil enjoyulent and peaceful pros- 
perity of the eastern colonies; here wa
 a scene of conflict, 
on which only the nlost enterpri:Úng of the maritime peo- 
ple ventured to encroach. 
Corsica and Sardinia form the boundary The 
eas of 
between the Iberian and Italian halves of the Corsica and 
Sardinia. 
western sea, situate at the central point, where 
the ,ariou:s routes of trade cro

 one another, and of great 
importance to all nations which had pos
e

ions in Etruria 
and Campania, in Gaul, Iberia, and Africa. Sardinia, as 
well as 'Yestern Sicily, had been peopled by Greeks in the 
period when Greek colonization was dependent on the 
Phænicians, a period which mythology represented in the 
relations of the Tyrian Heracles to his companion Iolaus. 
The Old-Ionic people, which venerated" father Iolaus" as 
the prin1Ïtiye kíng of their race, had dwelt in prosperous 
habitations on the rich island of the Sarcls, but had been 
sub:-:equently ell5layed by the Ca11haginiaJ.li:. Their poli- 
tical developn1ent had been rudely destroyerl, and as it was 
not revived by subsequent colonization, the people of the 
Iolæans became a savage tribe, and those among them who 
had escaped slavery led the life of robbers on the moun- 
tains and the sea. 
The Phænicians and Carthaginians anxiously guarded 
the coasts of Sardinia and Corsica, in order in this case 
also, where they were not the lords of the land, to prevent 
settlenlents on the part of other nations. In this endeavor 
they were particularly oppo
ed by the Rhoùiulls, who:5e 
adventurou:3 crews crllised through the western sea, 
attempted wherever it \Va.., pû:-;--ible to damage the Phæni- 
rian power, and a(1van('
d on:
r the half-way station 
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of the Baleares as far as the Iberian coast, "here on the 
promontory of the Pyrenees they established a Rhodian 
city. 
But in a g
pater degree successful and productive of 
important results than the efforts of any of the other cities 
in this direction were those of Phocæa. 
The citizens of Phocæa had been the last on the coast- 
line of Ionia to settle down to a condition of tranquillity. 
Voyages of They had no building-ground but a rocky 
the Phocæ- peninsula, where they found so little space 
ans. . over which to spread at their ease that this 
very circunlstance made thenl a thorough people of sailors. 
In accordance with their local situation they had turned 
to the waters of the Pontus, established settleIuents on the 
Dardanelles and the Black Se.:'t, and taken part in the 
trade with Egypt. Here however they were unable to 
hold their own by the side of the l\Iilesians. Lampsacus 
and Amisus passed into the hands of l\Iiletus, the capital 
of the north, and the Phocæans accordingly saw them- 
selves obliged to look westward, and to follow the direction 
of Chalcidian navigation. 
N or were they left without a special impulse in this 
direction. They had, we must remember, received their 
habitations from the Cymæans, who, after relinquishing 
their line of coast, retired fhrther and :L."trther inland and 
to the pursuits of agriculture. But those among them 
who adhered to their fornler maritime life, such as they 
had pursued in their Eubæan home, joined the Phocæans, 
communicated to them the knowledge they had gained in 
Eubæa of the Hesperian countries, and directed their 
attention thither, where Phocæans of the mother-country 
(a fact of which Thucydides was aware) had already set- 
tled together with the Elymi. 
It was thus that the Ionian Phocæans came into the 
western sea. Being forced from the first to accustom 
themselves to long and distant voyages, instead of the easy 
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summer-trips of the other maritime cities, they became 
notably bold and heroic sailors. They began where the 
rest left off; they made voyages of discovery into regions 
avoided by" others; they reluained at sea even when the 
skies already showed signs of approaching "inter and the 
observation of the stars became difficult. They built tbeir 
ships long and slim, in order to increase their agility; their 
merchant v
;:,els were at the same time nlen-of-war, mth 
twenty-five well-practised oar
mcn on either side; their 
sailors were soldiers armed for battle. Thus they cruised 
through the water8, seizing upon every chance of gain 
which offered it
elf to them, and, on account of tbe small 
number of their civic community, rather moving about 
after the fa
hion of freebooters than establishing by coloni- 
zation fixed lines of trade. They entered those parts of 
the ...\.driatic which most abound in rocks, and circumnavi- 
gated the i
Ianrls of the Tyrrhenian sea in spite of the Car- 
thaginian guard-
hip3; they sought out the bays of Canl- 
pania and the mouths of the Tiber and Arnus; they pro.. 
ceeded farther, pa
t the Alpine ranges, along the coast as 
far as the mouth of the Rhodanus, and finally reached 
Iberia, mth whose rich treasures of precious nletals they 
had first become acquainted on the coast of Italy. The 
Samians had a1ready a
 early a
 01. xxx. circ. come to 
know the extraordinary advantages of the Iberian trade; 
but in reaping a full harvest of them they, as well as the 
Rhodians, were left behind by the Phocæans. 
During the period when Ionia began to be 
h d b L P The Phocæ- 
ard presse y the ydians the hocæan
, ans in Gaul. 
who had hitherto contented tllem
ehYe.s with 
small conlmercial settlenlents, in their turn proceeded to 
the foundation of cities in Gaul and Iberia. The mouth 
of the Rhodanu:;:, wa(:, of e
pecial inlportance to them for 
the purposes of land and 
ea trade, and with Ionic plia- 
bility they contrived to fix themselves here al:5o, in order 
at their ease to 
tablish connection
 of a lasting charaC'- 
21 
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tel'. The myth of Euxenus, who when a gue
t at the 
wedding of the GauIish chieftain is chosen by the Lride 
instead of the native suitor, describes the favor which the 
"!U' 1 . 01 strangers contrived to obtain fronl the chil- 
It'
assa la.. '-' 
xlv. (B. c. dren of the land. l\Iassalia from the forty- 
600). fifth Olympiad became a fixed seat of Hel- 
lenic culture in the land of the Celts, despite the hostility 
of the piratical tribes of Liguria and the Punic fleet. 
Large fisheries were established on the shore; and the 
stony soil in the imnlediate vicinity of the city itself was 
converted into vine and olive plantations. The roads 
leading inland were made level, which brought the pro- 
ducts of the country to the mouth of the Rhone; and in 
the Celtic towns were set up mercantile establishments, 
which collected at l\Ia:-5salia the loads of British tin, of in- 
estimable value for the manufacture of copper, while ,vine 
and oil, as well as works of art, particularly copper uten- 
sils, were supplied to the interior. A totally new horizon 
opened for Hellenic inquiry; adventurous voyages of dis- 
covery led to the 'Vestern and Northern Ocean, where the 
phenomenon of ebb and tide for the first time engaged 
the intelligent consideration of the Greeks. The original 
honle of alnber and tin was sought out, and attempts 
were made to deal scientifically with the large body of 
new geographical knowledge. 
l\Ieanwhile on the side of the sea l\fassalia 
Colonies of 
Massalia added security to her comnlerce by the foun- 
among the Li- dation of various places on the coast. 
gyans, 
On the east side the Ligyans were her 
neighbors, a warlike tribe related by descent to the Italian 
Siculi, and apparently to a certain extent affected by 
Phænico-Greek influences; at all events they were at an 
early period as fan1Ïliar with the sea as with the moun- 
tains, and in the habit of using weapons of bronze. 
Here the l\Iassaliotes at the base of the l\faritime Alps es- 
tablished, as far down as the gulf of Genoa, as outposts a 
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series of fortified towns, the i5lands in front of which, par.. 
ticularly the Stæchades (the Hyerian 
lands), ther planted 
"ith corn and protected by standing garrisons. In their 
contests "ith the Ligyans they acquired a part of the .A..l- 
pine coast, where they founded Olbia, .A.ntipolis (...\.ntibes), 
:Kicæa (Kice), and l\1onæcu
 (
Ionaco). The excellent 
tilnber of the Ligurian 
\.lps, cattle fed on the Alpine 
pastures, skins, honey, and fi
h, con
tituted the chief ar- 
ticles of export from their ports on this coast. 
On the other side, "here the Ligyans dwelt interffiin.. 
gled with the Iberians, they advanced from the river 
Rhone towards the P'.renees, and founded d Ib . 
.J an ermns. 
here Agathe (Agde). 'Yhere the Pyrenees Ag
the. Em.. 
jut out towards the sea, their principal place ponæ. 
was Emporiæ, at fir
t situated on a small bland off the 
coast, and then tran
planted to the mainland, where the 
traffic with the natiyes was carried on. The quarters in- 
habited by the traders, and lying opposite to one another, 
became fixed settlements; the Greek quarter on the side 
of the sea, and the Iberian on that of the land. - The com- 
lnon donlain of trade was surrounded by a protecting 
"all, and thus aro:se the double city of two civic conlillU- 
nities, which were separated by an intermediate wall and 
together guarded the conlllion gate towards the land side 
against the nlore sayage of the tribes. Thus eyen in their 
di:3tant colonies the Phocæans relnained constantly under 
arms, and the barbarians dWf\lling in the vicinity of )1as- 
salia accordingly called the foreign merchants Sigyni, a 
term which alnong the peoples trading in bronze, particu- 
larly among the Cyprian
, signified a lance. The ancient 
Rhodian settlclllent of Rhode (Rhodez), be- 
E . I h . Rhode. 
tween · nlponæ ane t e Pyrenees, pas:5ed Into 
the hands of the Phocæans, just as their own towns on the 
Pontus had pa:--
ed into the power of l\1iletus. 
The important trade on the east coast of 
Si>ain, which su pp lied salt, metal
, and (h
e- The Phocæ- 
.J ans in Bpain. 
stuffs, the Pho('æan
 and 
[a:'Ò:'Òaliot('
 hall 1111- 
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del' perpetual conflicts to share with the Phænicians and 
Carthaginians. But although they failed in Hellenizing 
a connected border of the coast, yet they built opposite 
the Baleares, on a height comnlanding a wide extent of 
the sea, the fortified Helneroscopeum, where 
IIernerosco- . 
Iron-works and fisheries flourished, and where 
pcum. 
the Ephesian Artemis owned a fh.mous sanc- 
tuary. They followed in the tracks of the Phænicians as 
far as the Straits of Gibraltar, in the vicinity of which 
they founded the city of l\Iænace; and even 
beyond the gates of Hercules they settled in 
the land at the mouth of the Bætis (Gaudalquivir), the 
ancient commercial domain of the Tyrians, who traded 
,vith it on their vessels, the Tarsis ships, and transported 
large numbers of adventurous population into the distant 
land. On a Tarsis ship the prophet Jonas in the eighth 
century attempted to escape from the hands of the Lord: 
thus was this colonial country thought to He at the end of 
the world. The Greeks gave it the name of Tartessus. 
After the fall of the power of Tyre, the Samians about 
the middle of the seventh century here comnlenced Greek 
conllnerce with surprising results: this trade also the Pho- 
cæans afterwards secured for themselves; they established 
relations of the most intimate friendship with the princes 
of Tartessus, so that Agarthonius built a wall at his own 
expense for the Phocæans, in order to protect them against 
the conquering l\Iec1ian kings. 
Thus the Phocæans extended their marvel- 
:1
t
t

æa::' lous activity from the Black Sea as far as the 
shores of the Atlant.ic; they brought into 
connection with one another the mouths of the Nile, the 
Tiber, the Rhodanus, and the Bætis; adopting the Chal- 
cidian trade in metals, they finally advanced to its ex- 
treme sources, and their ships spread the traffic in copper 
of Tartessus, which enjoyed a dibtinguished reputation 
through the whole :i\Ieditcrranean, the whole of IIellas. 


Mænace. 
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The south con:;;;t of the )Iediterranean pre- 
The coast of 
sented the fewcst attractions, since, with the Libya. 
exception of Egypt, it offercd no Dlouths of 
rivers, such as Greck marincrs loved for their landing. 
places. At the same tÏIne the va
t and extensive coloni- 
zation of the north coast of Africa by the Phænicians 
doubtle
s also carried acro
s Carian and Ionian elements 
of population. Of these traces are to be 
found in the worship of Iolaus, "ho occurs as 
the national Hero of a divli:ion of the Libyo- 
Phænician population; so that we mayas- 
sume a mixture of nationalities to have exist- 
ed here similar to that prevailing in Sardinia. 
An equally clcar vestige occurs in the religious worship 
of Po
idon and ...\.thene, "Which WfiS dOll1ci'ticated in Libya 
frOln pre-hi
toric ages, particularly on the Lesscr Syrte, 
the deepest bay of the whole coast, where the Triton flows 
into the sea. lIenee the myths of the _\.rgonauts already 
included the Tritonian shore in their cycle. "... e also find 
Old-Ionian ;:,eats of population mentioned, such u.., Cybus, 
)Ia
chala, between Utica and IIippo, and Icosiunl in 

Iauretnnia. In short, the relations between Greece and 
Libya are so ancient and manifold, that it i
 impo
sible to 
derive or explain thenl from a single municipal settlement 
like that of the Theræans. Even the power and ciyiliza- 
tion of Carthage are only to be accounted for by taking 
into consideration the Greek elements to which she gave 
adn1Íssion. 
Crete was pre-eminently qualified by her 
situation for continuing the;;.:e ancient rela- A c ge t nc y of 
_ reo. 
tions betwecn Greece and Libya. Cretan 
purple-fi
hers from Itanns kept up in the ...-\..rchipelago 
the knowledge of the fertile coast-districts of Libya. 
"\Ylth Itanus Thera was connected, the wondrous isle, 
where on the steep declivities of a volcano which had 
risen from the sea, dwelt an intelligcnt and industrious 


Early rela.- 
tions beh,:een 
Greece and 
Libya, and be- 
ginnings of 
Greek coloni- 
zation. 
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people, who from prÏInitive times had been 
occupied with purple-dyeing and the weaving 
of variegated stuffs, while at the same time, as the nature 
of the country made necessary, engaged in navigation; for 
the fallen crater wit
 its precipitous sides forms a harbor 
of incomparable excellence. The history of this island 
entered upon a new and grand era by the in1n1igration of 
the families from the Taygetus (p. 197). These ÏInmi- 
grants were Ægidæ, Cadlne
n falnilies, returning to the 
East whence they had come: they perfonned thei
 jour- 
neys as priests of the Carnean Apollo, whose worship they 
spread wherever they landed. The date of this Laconico- 
l\Iinyan settlement on Thera was usually placed a genera- 
tion previous to the foundation of the Ionic cities. This 
immigration introduced into the island of dyers and 
weavers a warlike population: the narrow soil, covered 
with a lava of pumice-stone, could not long suffice, and 
hence large numbers were joyously attracted by the report 
which had reached them from Itanus concerning the for.. 
tunate shores of Libya. 
The l\:finyans commenced new Argo-voy- 

:se in 


[:
 ages from Thera; and to the descendant of 
one of th
ir noblest houses, the Euphemide 
Battus, it was pennitted to found on the Libyan shore a 
dominion, the .f:9-me of which was far to surpass that of 
the mother-island. At first, in this instance again after 
the fashion of the Phænicians, nothing but an island was 
occupied, which rises opposite the mouth of the Paliurus, 
out of the waters of a well-protected bay (the bay of 
Bomba). This island, called Platea, and the shore were 
the earliest scene of Hellenic life in Libya. But here it 
remained a mere struggle for existence. The waters were 
e
sily navigable, but the island was small, and the shore 
full of morasses. It seemed preferable to relinquish the 
bay and to pass farther to the west by land, where, 
instead of a solitary oasis, a large site for a city well 


Thera. 
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adapted for dominion was di.;:coverecl. The 8ite indeed 
was of an unusual nature, e8pecially for i:,lallder8, and 
lay several miles away from the sea, the shore::) of which 
w
re devoid of natural bays for anchorage. But, with 
thi
 exception, every advantage was at hand: instead of 
the narrow stony soil of their native land, they found the 
most fertile corn-fields, a broad table-land with a healthy 
atmo
phere and watered by fresh springs; a well-woodcd 
coa
t-Iand, unusually well adapted for all the natural 
product
 which the Hellene
 deenled e
sential; while in 
the background mysteriously spread the de
crt, a world 
p
sing the comprehension of the Hellenes, out of which 
the Libyan tribes came to the 
hore with horses and 
canlels, with black slaves, with apes, parrots, and other 
wonderful anÏ1nals, with dates and rare fruits. These 
tribes, moreover, were of a peaceable and courteous cha- 
racter, and inclined to enter into comnlercial intercour
e. 
An abundant 8pring of water above the 
h h I . h . h h Cyrene. 
E ore was t e natura pOInt at W lC t e 
brown men of the desert and the mariners as
embled. 
Here regular meetings became customary. The ba7aar 
became a permanent market, and the market a city 
which arose on a grand scale, broad and lofty, on two 
rocky heights, which jut out towards the sca fronl the 
plateau of the desert. This city was called Cyrene. 
Between these two rocky heights de
('ended on a gentle 
incline the great high-roa(l of trade, which conducted the 
caravans past the spring to the sea. The chief considera... 
tion in the foundation had been the pasture of cattle; but 
how vast was the nunlber of other treasures to which a 
closer examination introduced the inhabitants! The most 
iJnportant of all the products of the country was the 
silphiuIll, the sap of which was sought after in the whole 
Grcek world for purpo
es of sea
ollillg ann n1edicine, and 
which here grew wild in native abundance. After hC'ing 
dried and prl'

eù into lurnp
, the precious sap was packed 
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in sacks; and on the reliefs of vases the kings of Cyrene 
are to be seen superintending in person the weighing, sale, 
and packing of this ilnportant royal monopoly. 
For a long time it was a small band of Theræans who, 
in the nliJ
t of the Libyans, formed the central body of 
the Hellenic settlement, and endeavored to strengthen 
thenlselves by attracting the natives to take up their 
abode in the colony. The large proportion of Libyans 
who introduced themselves into the colony is proved by 
the circumstance that the name of the king, 
Battus. 01. Ii. ...... 
circ. (D. C. Battus, was itself a Libyan roya] titJe. 
576.) 'Vhen the third of the house of the Euphe- 
midæ came to the throne, :;tbout the fifty-first Olympiad, 
the colony opened new relations with the Delphic oracle, 
because it saw itself in danger of gradually entirely 
losing its IIellenic character. The Pythia issued an 
appeal strongly urging participation in the settlement at 
Cyrene, and large numbers of population ilnmigrated 
from Crete, the island
, and Peloponnesus. A large 
anlount of new land was parcelled out, the Libyans were 
driven back, the landing-place became the port of Apol- 
lonia, and the territory occupied by the city itself was 
largely extended. Cyrene became, like l\lassalia, the 
starting-point of a group of settlmllcnts, the centre of a 
small Greece: Barca and Hesperides were her daughters. 
Gradual1ya nation grew up, which extended itself and 
its agriculture, and contrived to cover a large division of 
African land with HeHenic culture. This was the new 
era which commenced for Cyrene with the region of the 
third king, the Battns who, on account of the marvel- 
lously rapid rise of his kingdom, was celebrated as "the 
Fortunate" in all Hellas. The Battiadæ were soon re- 
garded as a great power, and the kings of Egypt were 
not ashamed to sue for their friendship. 
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The historian nlust follow tradition , which 
General I!ur- 
preserves single prominent event:
 out of the yey of Greek 
co Ionization. 
life of nations, but has no memory for the 
gradual process of generation. Accordingly, single dars 
of battle are placed in the brightest halo of fame, while 
the quiet and apparently in
ignificant travail of a nation, 
in which for 
eYeral generations it expends its best 
powers, renlaius in darkne
s. Thus the colonial activity 
of the Hellene::; is hidden from the eye of the inquirer 
whose special de<o:ire it would be to follow it step by step. 
The notices which tradition here and there vouchsafes 
are merely sparse and meagre reminiscences attaching to 
the foundation of great cities. But it should be remem- 
bered that these foundations thenlselves are in no case 
the beginnings, but alwars the final results, of endeavors 
in which is contained the grandest and most truly glorious 
activity of the Greek nation. 
First, the Greeks aCCOIll panied the Phænicians on the 
vessels of the latter, before they independently settled and 
spread by their side. N ext, the Hellenic trading cities, 
following in the track of the voyages of the Phænicians, 
required centuries in order in continually widening circles 
to becOlne acquainted with the various produl'ts of land 
and sea, to find out the localities best adapted for trade, 
to gain over by sagaciou
 treatIllcllt or to taIne by force 
the tribes of the barbarians, and to select suitable place
 
in which to place their wares in dock: it was not until 
preparations of this kind had been completed that the 
foundation of a colony could take place. The colonies 
then1
el ves gradually grew into an innumerable multi- 
tude. ....\.ll the nations in any way connected with the 

Iediterrancan were enduringly affccted by Greek clil- 
ture; and the original habitations of the IIellcnc:5, the 
....Egæan, with its i:51ands and coast
, however sUlall anù 
insignificant a division it may constitute of the wide 
21* 
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waters of the l\Iediterranean. yet became the Archipelago, 
i. e., the ruling sea, among them all. 
The Greeks united, in a far higher degree than any 
other nation, an insatiable desire of penetrating into 
distant regions with the h10st faithful love of hOlne. 
'Vherever they went they took their hmne with them. 
The fire kindled on the city-hearth, sculptured representa- 
tions of the native deities, priests and seers of the ancient 
fan1Ïlies, accompanied the citizens in their en1Ïgration. 
The guardian gods of the nlother-city were invited to 
take part in the new settlem2nt, ,,-hich the emigrants 
loved to form after the model at hOlne, with its rivulets 
and springs, with citadel and ten1 pIe, streets and open 
places of the town. It was not the soil and the wood and 
stones upon it which, according to the Greek idea, consti- 
tuted the city; but the citizens themselves. Hence, 
wherever 1tIilesians dwelt, there existed a l\Iiletus. Ac- 
cordingly the name of the mother-city or that of a parti- 
cular division or district of its territory, from which a 
larger number of settlers happened to have C0111e, was 
transferred to the new settlelnent. Abydus, e. g., 'which 
recurs on the Hellespont, in Egypt, and in Italy, was the 
name of a district of l\Iiletus. 
All the tribes of the Greek nation took part in the great 
work of colonization; though the chief part was accom- 
plished by the Ionians, who were the real migratory or 
wandering Greeks, and who fronl their two centres, Chal- 
cis and l\Iiletus, carried on colonization on the grandest 
scale. They developed their native talent for acconl1no- 
dating thenlselves to every locality with masterly bril- 
liancy, and proved it by achieving extraordinary results. 
It was they again who as a rule formed the central body 
of the population in the colonies conducted by Achæan 
and Dorian fan1Ïlies-a fact which explains the undenia- 
ble harnlony in matters of cOll;,titution and social life pre- 
vaiJing alllong the Achæan, Dorian, and Ionian colonies; 
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for these naITIes merely dCBignate the origin of the fnmi.. 
lies at the head of the settlenlCnt, and not that of the 
main body of the settlers. The conlbination of different 
tribes for the purposes of one foundation, moreoyer, essen- 
tially contributed to the prosperity of the latter; and the 
history of Sybaris and Croton, of Syracuse and ...
('ragas, 
proves the results of a union between Achæan h, roism 
and Doric energy, on the one side, and the nlobile chaa'ac- 
tel' of an Ionian n1ultitude on the other. True, the ter- 
ritorial circumstances of the colonies particularly favored 
the advance of Ionic Hellenisnl, and it is accordingly not 
wonderful that the latter came more and more to decide 
the character of each city. 
The colonies saved Greece when suffering fron1 over- 
population; for the extraorùinary productivity di5ph
yed 
by the Grcek nation, particularly frOln the eighth to the 
sixth ccntury, would have, as it ,,'cre, suffocated the state::; 
with the multitude of their inhabitants, and caused their 
ruin by means of internal disturbance$ and mutual feuds, 
had not colonization carried off the surplus forces and 
beneficently expended theIll, at the saIne tinle procuring 
for the mother-city an increase of power and cOlllluercial 
connection
. Henco the colonists were not unfrequently 
consciou
lr designed to be political renlCdie
, in order to 
serve, as it were, to let blood in times of feveri
h excite- 
n1ent (pp. 292, 303.) 
The Epread of the Hellenes over the coasts of the !\Ie- 
diterrancan was a struggle against the barbarians; in the 
fìr
t instance against the Phænicians, who haù taught thenl 
navigation. For, in great thing:-; a:5 i.n sI11all, thi
 is the 
regular cour
e of event
, that n people or 
tate learns the 
art of navigation froIn another, and then, when in posse:-:- 
sian of it, a
scrt; itself alone, and inlluediately tests its 
no\\ independent power on it:-: instructor. 
Thu
 the colonization of the Greeks drovo the Phæni- 
cians farther and further to the west; and in the western 
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sea the struggle which in the east had at so early a period 
been decided in fayor of the. I-Iel1enes, was carried on with- 
out interruption. l\Ioreover, even in the regions of the sea 
which the Phænicians had relinqui
hed at an earlier date, 
in the Pontus, and particularly among the Taurian and 
Caucasian tribes, a fixed settlement was not to be effected 
and Inaintained without a conflict. 
But, in general, lllercantile nations desire none but 
peaceable conditions of life. In this spirit the Ionian 
Greeks also callIe alllong the barbarians; they endeavored 
to be of service and use to the latter, and consented tù 
enter into the most intinlute relations with them. The 
Ionians were careless as to purity of blood; they found 
wives wherever they settled, among Celts, Scythians, anJ 
Libyans. The l\Iassaliotes designated a wedding-feast as 
having been the commencenlent of their don1Ïllion ill 
Gaul, and nlythology has good reason for its habit of 
l'epresenting the acquiÚtion of a colonial territory by the 
symbolic event of a marriage between the immigrant and 
the daughter of the native prince. In other myths the 
Gods and 11eroe8 are the champi0i.1S of the strangers 
standing under their protection. 
Thus Herades wanders through the countries of the 
Pontus, anù finds in the prin1Ìtive forest a wmnan with 
serpcnt's feet, who, according to Greek synlboli:;;nl, signi 4 
fles the race of the autochthones. The issue of his union 
with her is Scythes, i. e. the people of the Scythians. This 
myth only becolnes untrue when it is extended to the 
whole Scythian nation; in point of fact it only relates to 
the Scythians who sprang from the union of Greeks and 
natives. Thus in all the lands of the barbarians where 
the Greeks establi
hed a finn footing there arose a nlixed 
race, ,,-hich was of the greatcst ÌInportance for the progress 
oÏ intercourse. They were the born nlediator
, the inter- 
preters al
d agents of the Greek mercantile houses; and 
a:; their numbers increased they spread Greek usages and 
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the Greek language among their people. Hated and 
treated as enemies by their own countrymen who dwelt 
farther inland and adhered to their ancient traditions, 
their own interests led them to attach themsel yes closely 
to the Hellenes. Thus the Iberian En1poritæ 80ught tho 
protection of the Greeks, who now built their city walls 
on foreign soil, not only for their own sake, but also for 
that of the Hellenized natives. The Celts on the Rho- 
danus 
howed themselves peculiarly acce;:,::::ible to Greek 
culture; and it is known how lasting and productive these 
influences proved. Thus was formed in Egypt the class 
of the interpreters speaking two languages, and on the 
Libyan sea a Græco-Libyan people, particularly at 
Barca; and even tribes of the interior, such as the 
Cabalii and ...\..sbytæ, entirely adopted the manners and 
customs of the citizens of Cyrene. Thu
 finally grew up 
the great people of the Hellello-ScJ,thians, as the noblest 
repre
entative of whom the ancient
 celebrated .A.naehar- 
sis, whose love of knowledge was said to have prompted 
him to travel to Athens, where he gained the friendship 
of Solon, and whence he returned home to fall there a
 a 
martyr to his Philhellenic efforts. Of course, according 
to the fayor or disfavor of circumstances, the work of 
Hellenization succeeded in very different degrees. There 
existed Hellenes who, being expelled frOln their n1ercan- 
tile settlements, drifted inland and settled alTIOng barba- 
rians, till they gradually fell away from civilization. So 
I-Ierodotus speaks of the Geloni, who dwelt amidst the 
Budini in the interior of Russia. They had municipal 
institutions, as well as Hellenic temples, statues, and 
altars; but all the latter, as well as their city walls, were 
of wood. They celebrated Greek festivals in honor of 
Dionysus, but their language had already degenerated 
into a lllixed dialect, half Greek and half Scythian. 
The beneficent epoch which eonullellced anlong the bar- 
barians with the landing of the Ionian
 i
 repre
entcù by 
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those sons of Heroes who, wherever they appear, abolish 
barbarous sacrificial rites and establish lIlÏlder forms of 
religious worship, kindlier manners, and happier condi- 
tions of life. Thus Euthymus comes to Telnesa, Orestes 
to Tauria, Euxenus to l\Iassalia, and the Antenoridæ to 
Cyrene. The blessings of a revolution which changed all 
the conditions of life were lllost perceptible in the soil. 
The tracts of morass ,vere drained; the lands measured 
out and divided for the purpose of regular cultivation; at 
the mouths of the rivers harbors were established; and 
the heights levf'lled for the temples of the gods and to\vn- 
dwellings. Thus Sardinia was a wilderness until the arri- 
val of Iolaus, who with his companions transformed the 
country into the most fertile of soils. Thus cultivated 
tracts were called Iolaia, and it was th
ir productive con- 
dition ,,,hich tempted the Carthaginians to their con- 
quest. 
Thus in the hauds of the Greeks everything was 
changed and made new. The cities were never at first 
laid out on too large a scale; the circuInference of the 
walls was generally limited to 40-50 stadia. 'Vhen this 
circumference no longer sufficed for the growing popula- 
tion, llew towns were fouuded. Thus the bay of Naplcs 
and the CrÎInea were filled, group after group, by Hel- 
lenic republics; and such a distribution of the population 
tended completely and thoroughly to illfu:5e the moral and 
mental, as well as the political, influence of Hellenism 
into the land. 
A different process from that through which the barba- 
rous countries proper passed took place in regions into 
which Greek population had been already introduced by 
means of the fOtlllllation of cities before the period of 
colonization. It is ÌInpossihle not to perceive in how 
many instances this population had already spread in sin- 
gle bodies as early as the era of the maritime dominion of 
the Phænicians. The latter commenced this intermixture 
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of peoples, which renders the ethnography of the coasts cl 
the 
Iediterranean so difficult; they carried tribes sub. 
jected by them from one shore to the other by means of 
a forcible transplantation; they had Carians and 0 ld- Io- 
nian:, among their followers, as it is narrated of the Tyriall 
Herade::;, that he led men of all nations into the lands of 
the 'Yest; 80 that the Greek mercantile cities even in 
barbarous countries found popular elements akin to them 
by descent, to which they could attach them:;:elves. 
There prevailed, however, a yet Inore widely different 
state of thin6's in the countries which had from the first 
possessed an original boùy of population related to the 
Greeks, and to which subsequently large hla:3:-:es of in1mi- 
grants from Greece had been addeù before the founùation 
of the new cities. Such countries were Lower Italy and 
Sicily. IIere the Siculi, connected by descent with the 
Pcla::;gi, had been prepared for tbe reception of IIel1enic 
culture by the immigration fronl Crete, ..A..sia :ì\Iinor, and 
'Vestern Greece, so that now by Illeans of the estublish- 
ments of the Ionians, ..A.chæans, and Dorians a Greek na- 
tionality could grow up, which, though new and peculiar, 
was yet in every respect the equal of that of the nlother- 
country. The Siceliotcs, as the Hellenized inhabitants 
were called by way of distinction from the Siculi, were 
even by the Greeks regarded as particularly intelligent 
men, and the citiCd of 
Iagna Græcia were not only able to 
keep pace with the mother-country, but even surpa
sed it 
in independent development of Greek culture. In th.:se 
regions, then, colonization accolnpli:3hcd for the inhabi- 
tant
, though at a later datc, what the change from the 
Pela
gian to the IIellenic age had effected for the mother- 
country; anù thus was called into lifc a hOIl1ogeneous 
Greek worlù comprehcnding the coaSk; of the ...Egean and 
the Ionian Sea, 80 that European I-1e11as now lay in tho 
midst of Greece. 
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To this central HeHas at the same timo 
belonged the glory of having sent out from 
its shores the entire colonization, by means of 
new cities, and the right of either directly or 
indirectly calling all the colonies on the far- 
ther shore its daughters. N or was this merely an en1pty 
boast; but according to Greek ideas a very intimate and 
important relation existed between mother-city and colo- 
ny. The colonies felt a desire to remain imlnutably 
faithful to the habits of life and religious rites of their old 
home; they endeavored to obtain as priests and leaders 
of the comn10nwealth men of the same families which had 
filled these offices at home. ..A.11 the citizens of the mo- 
ther-city might claim a reverential reception in her ('010- 
nies. The latter felt themselves to be dependent and, as 
it were, under age, so that they claimed the advice and 
aid of the maternal city in order to attain to a fixed politi- 
cal and social order. Nay, the bonds of pious attachment 
w'ere so strong, that the cities which had long outgrown a 
condition of nonage, frequently after long times of 
estrangen1ent, returned to the mother-cities, in order with 
their help to raise themselves out of the confusion which 
had supervened in thcir public affairs. Thus the Italian 
cities, after the fall of the Pythagoreans, turned to their 
mother-country Achaia. 
'Vhen the colonies were about to proceed to a new foun- 
dation, they regarded the lattcr as the continuation of a 
work begun by the mother-city, and rcquested fronl her a 
leader for the new settlement. Nor, indeed, is it possible 
to conceive a relation more salutary in either direction, 
than the union between mother-city and colony. The 
former appropriated all the fresh vital forces of the 
younger city, while the latter again compensated herself 
for her lack of local tradition and history by faithfully 
attaching herself to the mother-city. In all matters of 
sacred law and religious statutes, the colonies 10J"ally ad
 


Relations be- 
tween the mo- 
lherÞ country 
and the colo- 
nies. 
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hered to the ancient traditions. Occasionally it Wag in 
theIn that antique customs were preserved with espe
 
cial vigor; so, c. g., in Cyzicus the original fornl of the 
Ionian fe
tive calendar and the n
unes of the Ionian 
tribes. In civil affair8, on the other hand, the grievous 
conùition of dependence could not as a rule permanently 
endure; the distances were too great, and the interests too 
diyerse': moreover, every IIellenic comnlunity was too 
much accustomed to regard itself, and be regarded, as 
based on itself. Generally, then, the mother-cities were 
content to reap the commercial advantages, without claim- 
ing dominion. The colonies, for their part, in proportion 
to the rapidity of their growth, were eager to as
ert their 
complete independence. L nder these circumstances no 
colonial dominions were establi5hed; and wherever clailIlB 
to such a dominion were set up, as they were especially by 
Corinth, who fir
t alllong I-Iellenic states posse
sed a navy 
of war, they led to colonial wars, which, like that 
between Corinth and Corcyra, only contributed utterly to 
sunder the ancient bonds of filial piety. 

Iany other causes tended to loosen the connection be- 
tween the cities. Kowhere, we must remember, were the 
citizens of the mother
citv, who formed the heart of the 
new community, left to themselves. Even before the de- 
parture Dlen of the most various descent collected; for 
Chalcis and )Iiletu
 were nlerely the ports which conduct
 
ed emigration in certain directions. How could they out 
of the body of their own citizens have each within a few 
generations founded from seventy to eighty towns? The 
same was the case with Corinth, 
Iegara, and Phocæa. 
l\Ieanwhile the colonies themselves, having an abundance 
of land, hut a scarcity of citizens, were naturally less 
Rparing in the be
towal of the civic franchi
e than the 
mother-citie:,; anù the 1110re rapiù their growth, the more 
the original ('haractcr of the cmnmunity lo
t itself. 
In the colonies hi
tory began again at the beginning; 
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the periods which had been already passed through in the 
mother-country were here not unfrequentJy reSUllied anew. 
Thus, about the tÌ1ne of the Persian wars, there aro::;e in 
Panticapæum a Heroic famiJy, who calJed themselves, after 

eir ancestor, the Archæanactides, the founders of a here- 
ditary princely power, which as towards the Hellenic 
colonists assull1ed the milder fonll of a republican office, 
but as towards the barbarians amounted to a full sove- 
reignty equal to that of the early kings. Like the Pelopi- 
dæ of old, they had, coming from afar, attained to power 
by their culture and wealth; and here, in honor of this 
dynasty and that of the Spartocidæ, which succeeded it, 
sepulchral monuments were erected as late as the fourt:h.. 
century B. c., which correspond to the Heroic sepulchres 
in l\Iycenæ. 
But, a
 a rule, the colonies speedily overtook the mo- 
ther-cities, and passed through a far more rapid develop- 
ment than the latter. l\Iiletus had gone through the 
,vhole course of constitutional phases while Athens was 
still struggling on through a slow progress. In proportion 
as strange eleIllents. penetrated in greater l1ulllbers into 
the civic population, the influences lllutually exercised 
upon one another by the different elelnents increased in 
vividness of contact. A large quantity of fermenting 
matter accumulated, and the Ilwmbers of ancient houses, 
who were accustorned to rule in the mother-city, were 
necessaril y less successful in asserting their claims in the 
colonies. Here the composite civic comnlunity grew too 
rapidly in numbers, prosperity, and consciousness of 
power; class-distinctions were equalized, and there was 
more activity and excitement in life; such ancient tradi- 
tions as had been brought over from the mother-cities 
were less considerately set aside, if no grounds were found 
for then1 in the new conditions of existence, while every- 
thing Dew and suitable to the present times was more 
vigorously encouraged. 
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The boldness requisite for the enterprise, and the plea- 
sure resulting from its succe
ful accomplishment, the 
impulse given by the newness of the locality and life, and 
the intercourse between nIen of the most various de
cent, 
all contributed to give to the emigrant citizens a peculiar 
ardor and heightened energy, and to thcir settleIllent:; a 
splendor which outvied the cities of the mother-country. 
The colonie
, it must be reulembered, were all planted in 
localities 
pecially selected; accordingly their products 
were in every case distinguished by their excellence. 
Thus it happened that, after a time, whatsoever was the 
best of its kind was to be found beyond the limits of 
Rena.:; proper, the best corn and cattle, the best fish, the 
bcst cheese, &c. 
IoreoYer, the abundance of space at 
the cOillInand of the settlers from the first enabled the 
cities to be built on a larger scale and according to a fixed 
plan; and what in the mother-citie;:; had been left to 
chance was here developed into a work of art. In the 
handsome new towns a more brilliant life developed itself 
than that known to the mother-country. 
Ien wished to 
enjoy the wealth they had rapiJ.ly acquired, and laughed 
at the patriarchal statutes, with which the burgher;:; of the 
old towns of the mother-country Illade their li \
e:5 misera- 
ble; and the guest fr01n Sybari
 who had once sat at the 
citizen-table of Sparta remarked, that he had ever since 
been unable to make so much account of the Spartans' 
courage in facing death. 
In the calendar of the Tarentines was to be found a 
greater nunl bel' of fea:::t and banqueting, than of working, 
days; and of the Agrigentines it wa:;:. saiJ., that they built 
as if they were to live forever, and dined as if they were 
anxious to make the most of the last day of their exist- 
ence. The feeling of a subordinate relation towards the 
mother-country changed to the direct contrary. The Sy- 
barites ::;ought to throw Olympia into th
 shade by their 
fe
1ive ganles; and when the nlothcr-countrr wa:) hard 
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pressed by the Persians, all the colonies remained unsym- 
pathetic and unmoved. 
So distinct, then, were the paths which mother-country 
and colonies now pursued, and so widely were the Hel- 
lenes dispersed over all the shores of the l\Iediterranean, 
that a doubt would arise as to whether there can be any 
farther question of a Hellenic history, if we failed to keep 
in view the common features which still continued to unite 
all the Hellenes. 



APPENDIX. 


Page 55.-1 have here endeavored, with the necessary 
brevity, to justify the view as to the appearance of the Ionians 
on ancient Egyptian monuments previously expressed in my 
publication on "The Ionians before the Ionic 
ligration" 
(Die Ionier 'i:or der ionischen TVanderung), in opposition to 
Bunsen's view, as put forward in his lC Egypt," vol. v. p. 411. 
Bunsen is completely of my opinion as to the earliest habi- 
tations of the Ionic race, but considers, as Rougé did before 
him, that the hieroglyphic term which, following Lepsius, 
I have interpreted as applying to the Ionians, did not acquire 
this signification until the time of the Ptolemies. This would 
necessitate the opinion that the Egyptians during their earlier 
period had no collective name for the Greeks among them, 
that the group of hieroglyphics originally did not 
ignify 
"Uinim," or "Ionians," and that it WM in the l\Iacedonian 
period that its signification was first, by a change of interpre- 
tation, applied to the Greeks. The improbability of these 
assumptions has been referred to in the text But as the 
deci
ion of this point Ï::; in the main a matter of Egyptian 
philology, all who take an interest in the question as to the 
earliest mention of the Ionians in contemporary documents- 
a question of the highest inlportance for ancient ethnology-- 
will be glad to learn the view of Lcpsius on the point in dis- 
pute, as he communicated it to me by "ay of supplement to 
his c;:;say printed in the )Ionthly Reports of the Ro
-al Acade- 
my of Sciences (JIonatsbpriclde der K. .Al:adcmie der TVissen- 
8cha lien, July, 1853), "On the name of the Ionians on the 
E6"yptian )Ionuments" { Ueber den .,,:\"r amen der Ionien auf den 
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ãJyptischen Dcnkmålern) I accordingly here append it in his 
own worùs:- 
"Bunsen has lately, in the last part of his work on 'Egypt,' 
denied that the hieroglyphic name which I am persuaded 
ought to be read in the same way on the ancient Egyptian 
Dlonuments as on those of the Greek and Roman period, viz. 
Uinim, i. e. Ionians, was actually pronounced in the same way 
and signified the samð thing frOIll the e:.,Tliest tÏ1nes. In this 
nlatter he goes back to the a
sertion of De Rougé, published 
by the lattcr a few years previously to my essay on the sub- 
ject, to the effect that the name in question on the eadit"'r 
monlunents had the general signification of 'lcs pcuples du 
nord,' literally 'les seplentrionau:r tOllS,' but that at a later 
period, after the Greek rule in Egypt, it was applied to the 
Greeks, and interpreted as 'les septentrionaux seigneurs.' In 
favor of this view Dunsen adds no new argument, and the 
proofs previously advanced by me against it appear to me not 
to have been hitherto in any point confuted. The state of the 
case is as follows:- 
"The first symbol of the group forming the name cannot by 
itself mean 'the J-.lortherners.' In this case a detenninative 
would be unavoidably requisite to mark the plural, particular- 
ly wherever the group occurs outside the cartouche, and there 
could accordingly be no want of space for writing it in full. 
But on the ancient monulnents not even a different reading 
occurs, either in the number or position of the symbols. This 
decisive absence of any determinative even prevents us from 
taking the sYlnbols to mean the ' J\
ortll,' at all, since the latter 
,,,"ould, as a rule, have necessarily required its determinative; 
and, even neglecting this, the plural of the symbol for "all" 
would again be an error in hieroglyphic writing. Still less is 
this interpretation admissible, 'the J\Torthern Lords /' for in 
this case the fixed grammatical sequence would require the 
symbol of the North to stand last. This applies to the Greek 
as well as to the more ancient period. 
"}Ioreover, it is a novelty in the study of hieroglyphics that 
a group of symbols belonging together, which had been once 
introduced for a certain ternl, should ever at a later period 
have essentially changed its pronunciation or signification. 
The possibility of such an inroad upon the laws for making 
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the writinO' intellio-ible ( an irreg-ularit y in itself almost incred- 
o 0 '-' 
ible and whic!l in this ca-se could not be ascribed to the whin1 
, 
of an individual, but could only have obtained universal 
validity by means of a priestly decrce) would, in any ca
e, 
have to be accounted for by farther striking proofs before we 
could conscnt to adopt it; not to nlention the consideration 
that no expert in hieroglyphic ,,-riting would ha ve under
tood 
the allusion to the Lords of the North, because the position of 
the symbols would not admit of this interpretation. 
"Finally, even if the usage in hieroglyphics were not 
opposed to this interpretation, it would have to be weighed, 
how vast an exaggeration would lie in the mention of 'all 
.1Yortlterncrs,' if by this was rlleant that all the natiuns of the 
.1Yorth were subjects of the king of Egypt. But if it was 
merely a general phra:;e intended to expres:; Pharaoh's do- 
minion over the whole world, the Egyptian love of symmetry 
would have doubtless required that he should not only be 
called the ruler of all the lands of the 

ortl
, but also of all 
the lands of the South, nay, even of the East and the TT'est. But 
nowhere do we meet with a parallel of the kind. Rather be- 
sides the cartouche in question, without exception, none but 
perfectly dejbÛfe names of nations are lllentioned, which we 
are indeed as yet unable to explain from first to last, but as to 
the individuality of which no doubt can be entertained. 
"...\.ccordingly the name before us is that of a perfectly 
definite nation, which must have originally been the same as 
in the Greek period, viz. IIuinim, [7nim, or ["in in, a fact 
which may be demonstrated even independently from the 
later way of reading of it. For even in early times the vow- 
els au or ui occur in connection with the first 
ym bol of the 
papyrus-plant, just as in the period of the Ptolemies we find 
them occasionally added in the name of the Ionian::; for the 
sake of greater clearness. The word for omnes in Coptic was 
nibi, nibcn, or in the Theban dialect nim
. and there is no 
objection against assuming these sounds to be also those of the 
hieroglyphic group for omnes. Accordingly the name of the 
Ionians, like many others, was expressed in writing by sym- 
bols originally ideographic, but in this case only to be under- 
stood in their phonetic signific3tion. The choice of these 
symbols was in the first instance decided by the sound; but 
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where there were several to be selected from, those were gen- 
erally preferred which seemed, at all events distantly, to con- 
tain a symbolical allusion. It is accordingly not impossible 
that for the first syllable the flower was chosen which, when 
qualified by certain determinatives, signified the North, be- 
cause the nation lived in the north; and for the second the 
symbol for all, in order to point to the great extent and mani- 
fold subdivision into tribes of the nation; without, however, 
the view ever being entertained of placing the two ideas in 
an actual grammatical conjunction. 
"lIence the question now reduces itself to this, 'Vhat may 
perchance be concluded from the way in which the Uinim, 
i. e. the Ionians, are mentioned on the monuments as to the 
historical idea at that time implied? The Uinim are men- 
tioned among the nine nations which were permanently subject 
to the Pbaraohs, or were at all events regarded as so sub- 
jected. Among these nations they frequently occupy the 
first place. But they are not named among the nations upon 
wlwm war was individually made, and with whom we become 
acquainted by means of the representations or inscriptions on 
the monuments. From this I am fain to conclude that a 
part, though only a small part, of the Uinim had settled 
in Egypt or the neighboring tracts of coast, and was subject 
to the Pharaohs. Only by this means could they find a 
place among the nine subject nations. But the name itself 
necessari1y possessed a far more comprehensive signification. 
It was the ethnographical designation for all Greek tribes be- 
longing to one another by descent, manners, and language, 
who filled the islands and coasts of the 1Iediterranean. In 
the eyes of the Egyptians these necessarily stood foremost 
among the barbarous nations of the North in power and esti- 
mation. Accordingly in the enumeration of the nine nations 
they frequently received the first place, or followed. imme- 
diately after the name of Lower Egypt, just as in tbe other 
lists the KU8ch preceded all the rest, or followed irnmediately 
after the name of Upper Egypt as the second cartouche. The 
I
U8Ch, or Æthiopians, were also a great and wide-spread 
n
tion, over only a small part of which the Pharaohs per- 
manently ruled. As individual and, geographically, clearly 
defined tribes, on the other hand, the Ionic, i. e. Greek, tribes 
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possessed names of their own. Only the latter, and not the 
name of the whole scattered nation, we naturally find men- 
tioned in connection with the military expeditions of the 
Pharaohs. I have already elsewhere pointed out that the 
name Jat'an, which in the table of nations designates the 
Greek nation, is completely in harmony with our view of 
the Uinim. As belonging to the grandson of K oah and 
the ancestors of four distinct nations, this name necessarily in 
this case also designated a higher ethnographical unity. The 
same wider signification of the Ionians as Hellenes or Greeks 
in our sense was retained among the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Arabs, and other Eastern nations down to a late period. 
Only the Greeks themselves restricted the use of the name to 
a particular tribe." 
Page 326.-This passage, which treats of the earliest di- 
visions of the Attic people, must be guarded against being mis- 
understood in either of two ways. 
In the first place, I do not mean to imply that all who in 
Attica belonged to the order of the Eupatridæ lived on the 
citadel or in its immediate vicinity. The ancients related of 
Theseus that he passed through the districts of the country, 
in order to gain over the different families to his scheme of 
union (Plut. Thes. c. 24); and thus, even after Theseus, the 
families remained on their property in various parts of the 
country, although, in consequence of the (jVVOlKlCTp/)(;, the city 
of Athens became the principal and central habitation of the 
Attic nobility. 
As we farther possess the tradition that each of the 360 
families contained thirty men (cf. Etym. .ilL 226, 13: }'É'Voç 
CTVCTï7l)la iK rpLáKovra åvðpë:Jv CTVVECTr6>ç; EU8tath.: ad II. ß p. 239, 
44: iXEl rò )'Évoç àvðpaç rptáKOvïa; and the other passages in 
:àIeier, De Gentilitate Attica, p. 21), we are accordingly war- 
ranted in stating (( the clans of the Eupatridæ to have formed 
10.800 households;" for they are the main trunk of the whole 
system, and the basis on which the whole state was regulated. 

Ieanwhile this must not be understood to imply that all 
families included in this system were equal
 in birth and 
rank. For this the number of households is too large. "\Ve 
must presume that the latter included, besides the members 
of the noble clans, who recognized one another ai equals by 
22 
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birth, families of the other classes, the Geomori and Demiurgi 
(p. 325 ff. ) ; so that we have to distinguish between two kinds 
of clansmen, original and adscript, Eupatride and non-Eupa- 
tride. There is no reason to doubt that the traditional num- 
ber of 10,800 was at one time the actual average number of 
the sum total of those who, standing in a closer or more 
distant relation to them, participated in the sanctuaries of 
the state which were administered by the clans. But the 
question is, to which period of Attic history this number 
applies. 

Iy reason for ascribing it to the pre-historic period is this, 
that in the historic times no mention is made of any division 
of the kind. It seems, however, to belong, notwithstanding, to 
a period in which the Attic constitution experienced a funda- 
mental change, and in which a new division of the cOIDlnunity 
was instituted for a very definite object. And this object can 
have been no other than that of according to the families not 
the equals by birth of the nobility a participation in the public 
sanctuaries. And it was precisely this point of view from 
which Solon acted. He wished to blend all IDClnbers of the 
state into one religious community by means of participation 
in the worship of Apollo, the ancestral deity of the Ionic clans 
(p. 366): it was he who first propounded the idea of Attic citi- 
zenship, in which former class-distinctions were to be equalized 
(p. 372), very much as in Ron1e the idea of civitas abolished in 
a political sense the difference between members of the families 
and clients. lIence it is no unfounded conjecture to ascribe 
this division of the clans into households, or rather the intro- 
duction of the latter into the organism of the clans, to Solon'; 
f'0 that the number 10,800 would express the sum total of the 
Attic citizens and pat1"esfamiliar.wn at his time. 
As a matter of course, this extension and the widening of the 
bond of union between the clans was far from involving thE' 
abolition of the ancient class-distinctions. "Gennetre," or 
members of the union of fan1ilies, now existed in a double 
sense. According to the wider statistical meaning of the term 
it might be held to include all the citizens of Athens, in so far 
as they had a share in the worship of Apollo 1rarpcfJoç and the 
privileges depending on it; but the Gennetæ in a lllore re- 

tricted sense consisted only of those Athenians who belonged 
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to one of the 360 ancient families. GentilitaJJ in its wider sense 
was a condition of full citizenship; in its narrower sense it 
remained a privilege of those who claimed to be connected by 
descent with the ancestors of the clans, and were alone entitled 
to administrate the priestly offices (Ti:Jv CPpt17"pli:Jv ÈKáGïT/ Ól1}p1)TO 
lÍç ytV1] Î., È
 GJV al ú:pCJGvvat al ÉKáGTOlÇ 'lrPOGT/KOV(jat ÈKÎ 7JPOLl'TO, 
Harpocr. 8. V. yn'Vlj.al). Thus then the Eteobutadæ, ag natural 
descendants of the Hero Butes, were distinguished froni the 
families co-ordinated with their own, who had the right of 
ac- 
rificing at their altars. .And if we a.;:sume that in each of the 
thirty clans belonging to a phratria one of the ancient houses 
administrated it:i sacred offices and place.;:, and that to thi5 
house, as the main trunk of the whole clan, the hou
ehold
 co- 
ordinated with it were attached, it becomes possible, a:i far as 
the want of more accurate information of a more ancient date 
permits, to form a conception of the organization of the Attic 
civic community, and of the relations between the families and 
houses. The members of the noble main or original families 
(ol È
 åpxijç EÌç .à Ka")ovflEva yÉV1j Ka.avEfl1jOevTEç, Harpocr. ubi 8U- 
pra) appear indeed to hate been distinguished as actual mem- 
bers of the same clan by the name of the Homogalactes, or 
foster-brothers, from the clansnlen added at a later period. 
By widening the ancient bond uniting the clans to a system 
comprehending the whole civic community, religious and sta- 
tistical, a breaking-up of the Attic civic body into two halves, 
such as took place at Rome, was pretented. The same institu- 
tion also explains the long continuance of the authority and 
influence of the Eupatridæ (cf. p. 368), who were accustomed 
to act a
 the representatives of the clansnlen who were their 
equals in religious, and originally also in civil, matters. This 
habitual relation of dependence gradually transforming itself, 
political equality between all the citizens of Attica could be 
achieved without a conflict of classes. Finally, the relations 
we have discu.;:
ed explain how it was possible to receive the 
new citizens into the political community, without a solemn 
adoption into one of the ancient clans being nece",::,ary. :Such 
an adoption WM, however, totally illlpos:-;ible when a multitude 
of new citizens were enfranchised, as was done by Clisthene
. 
Page 408.-1 have here a.,;;cribecl the introduction of the lot 
to Clisthenes. To the opinion that at all etcnts it belongs to 
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his period, and is connected with his reforms, I firmly adhere, 
though many voices have been raised in favor of the view of 
Grote, according to which the election of public officers by lot 
was not introduced until the time of Pericles. For after calmly 
considering all the arguments pro and contra, I am obliged to 
declare that in all main points I agree with Schæmann, Die 
'V"erfassllngsgeschichte Athens, p. 68 f. I attach incomparably 
more weight to the testimony of Herodotus (vi. 109) as to the 
polemarch chosen by lot at the battle of l\Iarathon than to all 
the objections which have been used from a historico-political 
point of view against so early an introduction of the lot. In 
general it appears to me to be a dangerous proceeding, while 
endeavoring to form a judgment as to the constitutional his- 
tory of Attica, to start, like Grote and his followers, with a 
fixed vie,' as to the gradually advancing development of the 
democratic principle, and to make this the standard by which 
to judge the events handed down to us, while putting aside as 
incredible those which refuse to fit into the view presumed. 
It is evident that a very different significance attached at dif- 
ferent periods to the use of the lot. Originally, as we are en- 
titled to assume, none but men of eminence came forward for 
election by lot; those who had no claim advanced none, and 
the poorer classes of the people were excluded. Thus it is 
eagily explicable how during the first decennia after the intro- 
duction of the lot the most eminent statesmen on several occa- 
sions occur a"3 Archons, and, generally speaking, only a small 
field was left to chance in filling up the leading offices of state 
It might also happen that among those who CaIne forward by 
election by lot was a personage of such eminence that none 
dared to oppose himself against such an one. Such a case ap- 
pears to have occurred in the year after the battle of l\Iarathon 
with Aristides. Plutarch, as Schæmann observes (p. 73), 
points to an unusual mode of procedure on this occasion; and 
if in point of fact election by lot was put out of the question in 
favor of Aristides, Iclomeneus also was correct in maintaining 
that Aristides became Archon OV Kva/1Ævròç åÂÂ' iÂo/lÉvlJV riJv 
, A871vallJv. For the difficulty on which Plutarch touches in the 
first chapter of his Arist. evidently turns, not upon the ques- 
tion as to how, in general offices, were filled up at that time in 
Athens, but upon the precise nature of the case with regard to 
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the archonship of Aristides. If election by lot was originally 
nothing but a palliative against the party-conflicts, (åuíaGWGíOV 
yàp TOV7"O is the observation, with regard to the distribution of 
the offices by lot, of Anaximenes, Rhet. p. 13, 15, Spengel), if 
according to the existing circumstances it was originally a far 
le
::, dangerous and more innocent in5titution than it must ap- 
pear to be from the theoretical point of view, we can also ac- 
count for the silence of the ancients as to the introduction of 
the lot, which remains inexplicable if this institution was in- 
troduced at the time when the opposition between the princi- 
ples of the conservative and democratic parties had developed 
itself into the fullest consciousness-if it was introduced, e. !f., 
as ha-; been conjectured, by Ephialtes; for in this case it would 
necessarily have provoked the most violent change in the con- 
duct of affairs, and would have thrown all other constitutional 
innovations into the shade. 
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